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CONTINUED. 

July, 1790. 

1. (Sings, with great courage,) “ Oh, July the first 
in Oldbridge-towu, tliere was a grievous battle.” 
We made no great figure that day, that is the God’s 
truth of it. Well, no matter ; what is past, is past. 
We must see and do better the next time; besides, 
we pulled up a little the year after at Aughrim, and 
made a mbst gallant defence at Limerick. But I 
am writing a history of the wars in Ireland, instead 
of minding my business. Suffice it to say, (God for¬ 
give me for lying) that “we are undoubtedly the 
bravest nation in Europe.” There are, however, 
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some brave men scattered here and there through 
the French array, but let that pass, . “ I hope to see 
a battle yet before I die huzza ! generally ! 

2. Clarke has been confined to his room, and I be¬ 
lieve to his bed, for these four days ; he is cut down 
by continual labour in his bureau. This delays ray 
affair a little. I saw his aid-de-camj) to day, who 
told me by his orders, “ that he hoped to sec rae the 
day iifter to-morrow ; that he wished to consult iiie 
on an affair of great iraportanfco, on which lie must 
also see another person besides, and that when we 
met, we should arrange certain matters,” &c. This 
is a flourish to amuse the aid-dc-canip, or perhajis he 
has translated Clarke into his own language ; “ else 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our rawer breath ?” 
My friend Fleury is, however, a fine lad, and I have 
no doubt would fight like a tiger. Apropos ! I desire 
my readers, (viz, P. P. Miss Mary, and my dearest 
love,) to take notice that 1 recant every word I have 
said heretofore in tliese memorandums, to the preju¬ 
dice of General Clarke. iVo. I lie f I lie! “ He is a 
tall, handsome, proper young man, with a face like a 
cherubim.” I would blot out all the passages which 
reflect upon him, but upon second thoughts, I will 
keep them as a memento to prevent my forming 
hasty judgments of people. In fact it was Aherne, 
Sullivan, and even Madgett, (but particularly the 
two first,) that turned me against him, for I am my¬ 
self^ “ magnanimous, artless, and credulous,” as P. P. 
used to say ; whereas they have been used, I will not 
say to intrigue, but at least to look at people intrigu- 
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ing here a long time, which is some excuse for them. 
However, I have now made him the only recompense 
in my power, by retracting on the same ground 
where I gav e the oficnce, for my remarks to his dis¬ 
advantage have not travelled beyond my memoran¬ 
dum-book. I think that is handsome. 

3. I sec to-day that the Channel fleet is preparing 
at Spithcad, to the number of twenty-one sail of the 
line, (d—n and sink them !) with God knows how 

i» 

many Admirals ; that the camps are not yet formed 
in Ireland, but that vast quantities of arms and am- 
inxinition arc daily imported into that country, as also 
tents and camp equipage. I am glad of that, be¬ 
cause I Iio 2 >e it will ai)pear in the event, that it is for 
us the worthy John Bull is putting himself to all 
this exj)ense and trouble. I see likewise that the 
British have taken three of our best frigates, being 
the entire of a flying squadron, sent to ci'uize in the 
chops of the Channel; that is d—d bad; but then 
again the French are defending themselves in St. 
Lucie, like devils incarnate ; that is good. There 
is also news to-day of anotlier victory on the Rhine, 
by Moreau, “ but this gentleman will tell you the 
I)erj)endiculars,” which are not yet published; I hope 
it is true. Vive la llepiiblique ! 

4. Called to-day on Clarke; he has not yet left 
his I’oom, so that I did not see him, but I saw 
Fleury, his aid-de-camj), who brought me word as 
before, that the General expected to see a person, in 
order to arrange my business, and begged I would 
call the day after to-morrow. 1 wrote him a polite 

n 2 
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and tender note, praying him to lose no time, and 
which I gave Fleury, and so we parted. Confound 
these delays! I am sick of tliem. 

I want to change my domicile. 1 am lodged in 
the house of a little “ bossue," (Anglice, a hunchback,) 
and she hangs out certain allurements which (as 1 
pique myself upon a clioice morality) 1 determine to 
resist. To tell the God’s truth, there is no great 
merit in my resistance, for she is as crooked as a 
lam s hoi n, (w hich is a famous illustration) and as 
ugly as sin besides: i-ot her, the dii’ty little faggot, 
she torments me ! “ I wiU not march through Co¬ 

ventry with Iicr, that’s flat.”—Moreover, I see to-day 
official news, (Buonaparte’s letter,) that the Kdng of 
Naples has concluded an armistice, withdrawing all 
his troops from Beaulieu’s army, which will ])rejudice 
the latter gentleman considerably, particularly in the 
article of cavalry ; he likewise withdraws his ships 
from Hotham, in the Mediterranean, which will tend 
somewhat to the edification of John Bull; and 
finally, he sends Prince Pignatelli to Paris, to nego¬ 
tiate a ])eace with the Directory. I like that dearly. 
The French always oblige the enemy to come to 
Paris to negotiate, which, besides the triumph, gives 
them prodigious advantages. I hope they may make 
as good and as haughty a peace with him, as they 
have done with the King of Sardinia. Iniprimisy I 
hope they will take cai e to secure the fleet; that is 
what they want. I see likewise that his Holiness 
has at last been obliged to submit, and Buonaparte 
has granted him an armistice, and he also sends an 
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Ambassador to Paris to negotiate. There is a pretty 
batch of Italian Ambassadors just now here. Salicetti 
mentions in his letter to the Directory, that in the 
conditions granted provisionally to the Pope, he did 
not neglect to avail himself of the terror which the 
French arms have inspired throxigh all Italy ; I dare 
say not indeed; who doxdxts him ? I am heartily 
glad that old Pj iest is at last laid under contribxition 
in his turn. Many a long century he and his pi’cde- 
cessors have been fleecing all Europe, but the day 
of retribution is come at last ; and besides, I am 
strongly tempted to hope that this is but the begin¬ 
ning of his soiTows. AV^ell, I must see if we cannot 
make something out f)f him touching our affair, as I 
hinted to Clarke ah'eady. It is also said, with confi¬ 
dence, that the French have taken possession quietly 
of Leghorn. I hope that is true for fifty reasons ; 
among otliers, John Hull I know has generally a bale 
or two of broad cloth, and a few cases of hai’dware 
stored up there, and the Re})xd)lic perhaps has occa¬ 
sion for them, and as he has ])assed sundry wise and 
humane laws touching French and Dxitch pi’operty, I 
want to see how he will like a little confiscation in 
his turn. I do not see wheie he will victual and 
water his Mediterranean fleet now, unless it be in 
his kingdom of Corsica, which, by all accounts, is in 
a fair way to be speedily reduced to the circumfe¬ 
rence of Bastia and its environs. Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
the viceroy, has found the air of Corsica disagree 
with him, so he is gone to England for his health ! 
It woxxUl not, to be sure, be decent for the King’s re- 
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presentative to fall into the hands of republicans and 
rebels. What would I give that another of his sa¬ 
cred Majesty’s representatives found himself sudden¬ 
ly attacked with the same complaint! Well, all in 
good time, we shall see. I hear nothing of Moreau’s 
victory, mentioned in yesterday’s memorandum, so I 
suppose it is 'premature. 

5. “ ’Twas a sad rainy night, but the morning is 

fine.” I think it rains as much at Paris as in Ire¬ 
land, and that kills me. I am devoured this day 
with the spleen, and I have not settled with Clarke 
yet, and every thing torments me. Time ! Time ! 
I never felt the taidium vitoi in my life till the la.st 
two or three months, but at present I do suffer 
dreadfully, that is the truth of it. Only think, 
there is not, at this moment, man, woman, or child 
in Paris that cares one farthing if I were hanged,— 
at least for my sake. I may say the Executive Di¬ 
rectory are my “ nearest connections,” Charles De la 
Croix my “ chosen of ten thousand,” and General 
Clarke “ the friend of my bosomcertainly I 
respect them all, and wish them sincerely well on 
every account, but I would rather spend an hour 
talking nonsense with P. P. than a week with any 
one of them, saving at all times my business here. I 
do not speak of the loss of the society of my dearest 
love, and our little family, for that is not to be re¬ 
placed. Well, if ever I find myself at Paris, Am¬ 
bassador from Ireland, I will make amends for my 
former privations ; “ I will, by the God of war ! ” 
And I will have P. P. here too, and I will give him 
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choice Burgundy to drink, ad libitum ; and Matty 
and Miss Mai‘y and he and 1, will go to the opera 
together, and we will be as happy as the day is long. 
“ Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! ’ This is 
choice castle-building, but what better can I do just 
now to amuse myself ? Trifling as these memoran¬ 
dums are, they are a gi’eat resource to me, for when 
I am writing them, I always fancy I am cliatting 
with P. P. and my dearest love. I wish I had my 
commission though ; I long to see myself in regi¬ 
mentals. (Sings) “ Zounds, I ’ll soon be a brigadier !” 
That is choice. 

Kvening, 5 o'clock. It was not for nothing that 
I have been in the horrors all the forenoon. On the 
2flth May, I wrote to my wife, to Rowan, and Dr. 
Reynolds, respecting the immediate removal of my 
family to France ; and to-day I see in an English 
paper given me by Sullivan, that the vessel which 
carried my letter, an American (the Argus, Capt. 
Fanning,) was carried into Plymouth on the 25th 
June last, and is detained. That is pleasant ! This 
event throws my private affairs into unspeakable 
confusion, and I am too angry just now to see how 
to rectify them. I was tliis very morning counting 
that my dearest love would have my letter in about 
a fortnight. Was there ever any thing so distress¬ 
ing ? These are the fruits of the American treaty ; 
but it is hard my poor little family should suffer 
for it. See how their fifteen stripes are respected 
in England ! I am infinitely embarrassed by this 
event ; one thing consoles me; in all my letters, I 
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have hardly mentioned one word of politics, or of ray 
business here, and the little I have said is calculated 
to mislead; for at the time I Avrote, api>earances 
were as gloomy as possible. Well, this is the second 
time in my life I am indebted for a serious evil to 
master John Bull. lie hunted me out of my own 
country first, and now he is preventing rnc from 
Iminging my family to France ; and does he think I 
will forget all that ? No! that I won't, no more 
than his attempt to press me' for a sailor on my 
passage out to America. Well, it does not signify 
cursing or swearing ; I am in too great a fury to 
write any longer, trod know^s now w hen my family 
will get my letters, or whether they will ever get 
them. 

6. Saw Clarke this morning; he is almost 
recovered; and tells me my business is delayed 
solely by the absence of General Hoche, w'ho is 
coming uj) with all privacy to Paris to confer with 
the Directory; that on his arrival every thing will 
be settled ; that I must be introduced to him, and 
communicate with him, and most probably return 
with him to the army, where my presence would be 
necessary. All this is very good. I shall be glad to be 
introduced to Hoche ; it looks like serious business. 
Clarke also told me he wanted to have my commission 
expedited instantly by the Minister of War, but 
that Carnot had decided to wait for Hoche. I told 
him it was the same to me, and also begged to know 
when he expected Hoche. He replied, “ Every 
day.’’ I then took occasion to mention the state of 
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iny finances, that in two or three days I should be' 
run out, and relied upon him to prevent my falling 
into difficulties. lie asked me, could I carry on 
the war some little time longer ? I answered, I 
could not, for that I did not know a soul in Paris, 
but the Government. He seemed a little taken 
aback at this, by which I see that money is not their 
forte at present. Hang it for me ! I am sure I wish 
there was not a guinea in the w orld. So here I am, 
with exactly two louis in my exchequer, negotiating 
with the French Government, and planning revolu¬ 
tions. 1 must say it is truly original. “ Crcscit 
amor nummU quantum ip.sa pecunia crescit." That 
is not true as to me, for my passion incre*ases as my 
funds diminish. 1 reckon I am the ])oorest Am¬ 
bassador to-day in Paris, but that gives me no great 
concern. Huzza! Vive la Republiqne! “ When 

Christmas comes about again, oh then I shall have 
money.” To be sure I am writing most egregious 
nonsense, 7nais cest egal. I told Clarke of the mis¬ 
carriage of my letters, by way of precaution against 
certain unknown apprehensions wJiich I felt. How 
lucky it was that I hardly mentioned a word of my 
business to any one. Well, Lazarus Hoche, I wish 
you were come with all my soul. Here I am “ in 
perplexity and doubtful dilemma,” waiting your 
arrival. Sad ! Sad ! I am gnawing my very soul 
with anxiety and expectation. And then I have a 
vision of poverty in the back-ground, which is truly 
alarming. “ O cives, cives, quaremla pccimia pri- 
mum" I think I will stop, for the present, w'ith 
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this pathetic appeal to the citizen Directors. I had 
like to forget that, after leaving Clarke, I sat down 
in an outside room, and wrote him a note, desiring 
him to apply to Carnot for such assistance, in the 
premises, as he might think fit; adding, that any 
money advanced to me was to be considered as ad¬ 
vanced on public account, and that I would call on 
him the day after to-morrow. In the mean time I 
will devour my discontents, “ and in this harsh world 
draw my breath with pain.”* May be my friend 
Lazarus, “ who is not dead, but sleepeth,” may make 
his appearance by that time. It is, to be sure, most 
excessively ritliculous, “ vu les ciranistances actu- 
dies” that I should be run out of money. Clarke 
told me Jourdan had recrossed the Rhine at Neuwied, 
and gained another victory ; Moreau’s victory is con¬ 
firmed ; he is now beyond Offembourg, and has cut 
off the communication between lA^irmser and the 
Archduke Charles. 

8. Called again on Clarke. He tells me my com¬ 
mission will be made out in two or three days, I 
returned him my acknowledgments. I am surprised 
at the sang fvoid with which I view this aflair of my 
regiment; but it is my temper. I am sure if I were 
made an emperor it would not in the least degree ele¬ 
vate my spirits, though on some points I am suscep¬ 
tible enough. Is that in my favour, or not ? No mat¬ 
ter ; “ Je sids, comme je suis” and that is enough 
about myself for the moment. Moreau has had 
what other nations would call another victory ; but 
what we content ourselves with calling an advantage. 
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The French troops scaled the highest of the Black 
Mountains, and stormed a redoubt on the summit; 
the General, “ whose name I know not, but whose 
person I reverence,” being the first to leap into the 
foss6. Remember that, Mr. le Colonel! If a man 
will command French troops, he must be rather 
brave ; and beside I shall have the honour of the 
sod to support. Well, I will do my best. Horne 

Tooke had good reason to say that the French 

* 

Generals not only gave the conmiaruU but the ex¬ 
ample, to their soldiers. They are noble fellows, 
that is the truth of it. I see in the papers that 
Lady Flliot is ordered by her physicians to the 
baths of Lucca, the air of Corsica disagreeing with 
her also, as well as with her spouse. These remo¬ 
vals bode ill for the kingdom of Corsica. I see 
also the poor Emperor has made an application to 
the Empress of Russia for assistance; and what 
assistance, in God’s name, do you think she has 
given him ? A declaration, addressed to the petty 
princes of Germany, calling on them, poor devils, to 
assist the head of the empire, and telling them it 
is s. shame for them not to support him better; and 
that she is quite surprised at them for her part, &^'c. 
After all it is a more decent declaration than Bruns¬ 
wick’s, but I do not believe it will have a prodigious 
effect on the army of the Rhine, or that of Sambre 
and Meuse. But to return to our own affairs. I 
reminded Clarke about the Pope, and told him that 
the Legate for Ireland was Cardinal Antonelli, and 
that if we could artfully get a line from him to Dr. 
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Troy, it might perliaps save us some trouble. Clarke 
promised to think of it. He also told me that my 
proclamation had been translated into French, to 
lay before the Directory. If they adopt it, it will 
be a decisive proof of the integrity of their prin¬ 
ciples as to Ireland; for I have worded every thing 
as strongly in our favour as I knew how, and have 
made no stipulations for any return as to France ; 
but left every thing to the justice, honour, and gra¬ 
titude of the Irish ])eople. I am sure it is Avith 
regard to France herself the rvisest course, and 
therefore I hope tliey may adopt my proclamation. 

9. By dint of perseverance I am getting through 
the remainder of my cash. When I am near be¬ 
ing run out, I am always more extravagant; and, 
like the “ Old Batchelor,” run into the danger to 
avoid the apprehension. Last night I was at the 
tlieatre Vaudeville where I was exceedingly amused 
by “ Hazard, fils de son pere,” a parody of “ Oscar, 
fils d’Ossian.” Laporte, who played Hazard, imi¬ 
tated Talma in Oscar incomparably. He beats 
Jack Bannister, for mimicry, all to nothing, and that 
is a bold word. But I am always alone at these 
theatres, and that kills me. To-day I scaled Mount 
Martre, by myself, and ha<i a magnificent view of 
Paris under my feet, but it is terrible to have 
nobody to speak to, nor to communicate the mil¬ 
lion of observations which “ rise and shine, eva¬ 
porate and fall” in my mind. Money! money! 
money! I declare for my part I believe it is gone 
clear under the ground. I have this day six 
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crowns in silver, being “of dissipated wealth the 
small remains.” Sad! sad! I hope Citizen Carnot 
may “ bid his treasui’er disburse six pounds to pay 
my debts—otherwise the consequences, I fear, 
will be truly alarming. In the evening lounged all 
alone, as usual, to the Champs Elysees, and drank 
coffee by myself. It is dismal, this solitude. For 
society, I miglit as well be in Arabia Deserta, not 
Arabia Felix. I am sure my country is much my 
debtor, if not for what I have done, at least for 
what I have suffered, on account of her liberty. 
Well, I do not grudge it to her, and if ever she is 
able she will reward me, and I think by that time I 
shall have deserved it at her hands. To-morrow 
I will go see Clarke, and hear what he has to say 
for himself. He assures me, (for I asked him a se¬ 
cond time for greater certainty,) that my friends in 
Ireland know I am here. I am heartily glad of it. 
1 was di eaming all last night of Plunkett and Peter 
Burrowes, and George Knox, and I believe it is that 
which has thrown me into the blue devils to-day. 
I remember Swift makes the remark as to dreams, 
that tlieii’ complexion influences our temper the 
whole day after, and I believe he is right. Perhaps 
the marvellous state of my finances may a little con¬ 
tribute to plunge me into a state of tender melan¬ 
choly, for Shenstone says, there is a close connection 
l»etween tlie animal spirits and the breeches-pocket. 
Aristotle has many fine things on that subject. 

11. Called on Clarke, who took down my name, 
and the day and place of my biilh, in ordei- to have 
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rny commission filled up, which he expects to have 
done to-morrow. He was very civil, and mentioned 
that if it rested with him, the business would have 
been done long since. He then asked me that boring 
question, “ Did I know one Duckett ?” I answered I 
did not, nor did I desire to know him. He asked, why ? 
I answered, I understood from Madgett, and others, 
that he was a blackguard. He seemed a little taken 
aback at this, and said, “ Ay, but he is clever.’’ I 
replied I knew nothing more aljout him ; that it was 
disagreeable to me to speak ill of any body, especially 
of a person whom I knew merely by report, but in 
a business of such consequence as ours, I felt it my 
duty to speak without the least reserve. Clarke 
said, “ Undoubtedly,” and so the matter rested. I 
am to call the day after to-morrow, at which time I 
hope my eternal commission will be ready. Bought 
the “ Reglemcnt pour le .nervice de La Cavaleric,'’' and 
sat down to study it. I must get a sensible sous 
ofjicier (non-commissioned officer,) to diill me a lit¬ 
tle before I join the regiment. I am tired now of 
tactics, so I think I will go walk a little to refresh 
me. 

13. Battle of AugJirim. As I was sitting in my 
cabinet, studying my tactics, a person knocked at 
the door, who, on opening it, proved to be a dra¬ 
goon of the third regiment. He brought me a note 
from Clarke, informing me that the person he men¬ 
tioned was arrived, and desired to see me at one 
o’clock. I ran off directly to the Luxembourg, and 
was shown into Fleury’s cabinet, where I j*emained 
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till three, when the door opened, and a very hand¬ 
some well-made young fellow, in a brown coat and 
nankeen pantaloons, entered and said, “ Vom vous 
etes le citoijcn Smith ?” I thovight he was a chef de 
hurcaut and rci)lied, “ Oici, citoyen, Je tnappelle 
Smith He said, “ Vous appelez, aussi, jc crois, 
Wolfe ToneV' I replied, “ Oui, citoycti, vest mon 
veritable nom. ' “ Kfi hien" replied he, “je suis le 

General Hoche," At these words 1 mentioned that 

* 

I had for a long time been desirous of the honour 
I now enjoyed, to find myself in his company. He 
then said he presumed I was the author of the 
memorandums which had been transniitted to him. 
I said I was. “ Well,” said he, “ there are one 
or two points on which I want to consult you 
and he proceeded to ask me, in case of the land¬ 
ing being effected, might he rely on finding pro¬ 
visions, and particularly Ijread ? I said it would be 
impossible to make any arrangements in Ireland, 
}>revious to the landing, because of the surveillance 
of the Government, but if that wore once accom¬ 
plished, there would be no want of provisions; that 
Ireland abounded in cattle, and, as for bread, I saw 
by the Gazette that there was not only no deficiency 
of com, but that she was able to supply England, in 
a great degree, during the late alarming scarcity in 
that country; and I assured him, that if the French 
were once in Ireland, he might rely that, whoever 
wanted bread, they should not want it.—He seemed 
satisfied with this, and proceeded to ask me, might 
we count upon Ijeing able to form a pi*ovisory Go- 
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vernment, either of the Catholic Committee, men¬ 
tioned in memorials, or of the chiefs of the De- 
fendci’s ? I thought 1 saw an opening here, to come 
at the number of troops intended for us, and I’ejjlied, 
that would dej)end on the force wiiich might be 
landed; if that force w ere but trifling, 1 could not 
pretend to say how they might act; but if it were 
considerable, I had no doubt of their co-operation. 
“ Undoubtedly,” replied he, “ men will not sacrifice 
themselves, when they do not see a reasonable pros- 
I)ect of support; but, if I go, you may be sure I will 
go in suflicient force.” Me then asked, did I think 
ten thousand men would decide them ? 1 answered, 

undoubtedly, but that early in the business the Mi¬ 
nister had spoken to me of two thousand, and that 
I had replied that such a number could effect no¬ 
thing. “ No,” replied he, “ they would be o\x*r- 
whelrned before any one could join them.” I was 
glad to hear him give this opinion, as it was pre¬ 
cisely what I had stated to the Minister ; and I re¬ 
peated that, with the force he mentioned, I could 
have no doubt of support and co-operation sufficient 
to form a provisory Government. He then asked 
me %vhaf I thought of the Priests, or w^as it likely 
they would give us any trouble ? 1 replied I cer¬ 

tainly did not calculate on their assistance, but nei¬ 
ther did I think they would be able to give us any 
effectual opposition ; that their influence over the 
minds of the common people was exceedingly dimi¬ 
nished of late, and I instanced the case of the De¬ 
fenders, so often mentioned in my memorials, and in 
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these memorandums. I explained all this, at some 
length, to him, and concluded by saying, that, in 
prudence, we should avoid as much as possible shock¬ 
ing their prejudices unnecessarily, and that, with 
common discretion, I thought we might secure their 
neutrality at least, if not their support. I mentioned 
this merely as my opinion, but added that, in the 
contrary event, I was satisfied it would be absolutely 
impossible for them Jto take the people out of our 
hands. We then came to the army. He asked me 
how I thought they would act ? I replied, for the 
regulars I could not pretend to say, but that they 
were wretched iiad troops ; for the militia, I hoped 
and believed that when we were once organized, they 
would not only not oppose us, but come over to the 
cause of their country cn masse ; nevei'theless, I de¬ 
sired him to calculate on their opposition, and make 
his arrangements accordingly; that it was tlie safe 
policy, and if it became necessary, was so much 
gained. He said he would, undoubtedly, make his 
arrangements so as to leave nothing to chance that 
could be guarded against; that he would come in 
force, and bring great quantities of arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, stores, and artillery, and for his own reputation 
see that all the arrangements were made on a proper 
scale. I was very glad to hear him speak thus; it 
sets my mind at ease on divers points. He then 
said there was one important point remaining, on 
which he desired to be satisfied, and that was, what 
form of Government we should adopt in the event of 
our success ? I was going to answer him with great 
VOL. If. 
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earnestness, when General Clarke entered, to re¬ 
quest we would come to dinner with Citizen Carnot. 
We accordingly adjourned the conversation to the 
apartment of the President, where we found CarnOiS 
and one or two more. Hoche, after some time, took 
me aside and repeated his question. I replied, 
“ Most undoubtedly, a Republic.” He asked again, 
“ Are you sure ?” I said, “ as sure as I can be of 
any thing : I know nobody in Jreland who thinks of 
any other system, nor do I believe there is any body 
who dreams of monarchy.” He then asked me, “ Is 
there no danger of the Catholics setting up one of 
their chiefs for King ?” I replied, “ Not the small¬ 
est,” and that there were no chiefs amongst them of 
that kind of eminence. This is the old business 
again, but I believe I satisfied Hoche ; it looks well 
to see him so anxious on that topic, on which he 
pressed me more tlian on all the others. Carnot joined 
us here, with a pocket-map of Ireland in his hand, 
and the conversation became pretty general be¬ 
tween Clarke, Hoche, and him, every one else having 
left the room. I said scarcely any thing, as I wish¬ 
ed to listen. Hoche related to Carnot the substance 
of what had passed between him and me. When he 
mentioned his anxiety as to bread, Carnot laughed, 
and said, “ There is plenty of beef in Ireland; if you 
cannot get bread, you must eat beef.” I told him I 
hoped they would find enough of both ; adding, that 
within the last twenty years Ireland had become a 
great corn country, so that, at present, it made a 
considerable article in her exports. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to confer ; but I found it difficult to follow 
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them, as it was in fact a suite of former conversa¬ 
tions, at which I had not assisted, and besides, they 
spoke with the rapidity of Frenchmen. I collected, 
however, if I am right, that there will be two land¬ 
ings ; one (from Holland,) near Belfast, and the other 
(from Britany,) in Connaught; that there will be, as 
I suppose, in both embarkations, not less than ten, 
nor more than fifteen thousand men,—twelve thou- 
- sand was mentionedbut I did not hear anytime 
specified. Carnot said, “It will be, to be sure, a 
most brilliant operation.” And well may he say so, 
if he succeeds. We then went to dinner, which was 
very well served, without being luxurious. We had 
two coui’ses, and a dessert. There were present 
about sixteen or eighteen persons, including Madame 
Carnot, her sister, and sister-in-law; Carnot, his 
brother, Hoche, Truguet, the Minister of Marine, 
Clarke, two or three officers, and Legarde, the Secre¬ 
taire Creneral. I sate by Hoche. After coffee was 
served, we rose, and Carnot, Hoche, Truguet, La- 
cu<ie, and Clarke, retired to a cabinet and held a 
council on Irish affairs, which lasted from six to 
nine o’clock. In the mean time, I walked with 
Legarde in the gardens of the Luxembourg, where 
we listened to a symphony performed in the apart¬ 
ments of La Reveilliere Lepaux, who is lodged over 
Carnot. Legarde tells me that La Reveilliere has 
concerts continually, and that music is his great re¬ 
source after the fatigues of his business, which are 
immense. At nine the council broke up, and I 
walked away with Clarke; he said every thing was 
now settled, and that he had himself much trouble 
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to bring every thing to bear, but that at last he liad 
succeeded. I wished him joy most sincerely, and 
fixing to call upon him to-morrow at twelve, we 
parted.—This was a grand day ; I dined with the 
President of the Executive Directory of France, 
beyond all comparison the most illustrious station 
in Europe. I am veiy proud of it, because it has 
come fairly in the line of my duty, and I have made 
no unworthy sacrifices to obtjtin it. I like Carnot 
extremely, and Hoche, I think, yet better. 

13. I cannot help this morning thinking of Gil 
Bias, when he was Secretary to the Duke of Lerraa. 
Yesterday I dined witli Carnot, and to-day I should 
be puzzled to raise a guinea ! I am almost on my 
last louis, and my commission is not yet made out, 
though Clarke tells me it is done ; but I will never 
believe him till I have it in my hand. I will push 
him to-day, that is positive. A Horn! Saw Clarke; 
nothing new; my commission not yet come. I 
charged Clarke with great vigour, and he promised 
positively for the day after to-morrow, at farthest. 
So I must wait, and I am tired of waiting. Hoche 
called for a moment on Clarke, to say that he had no 
further questions to propose to me. So matters rest! 

14. Taking of the Ba.slile, 1789. No business! 
Hoche yesterday praised Sir Sydney Smith, now 
prisoner in Paris, as a gallant officer: he said, “ II a 
une rude reputation en Bretagne ” and that there was 
hardly a cape or headland on the coast, which was 
not marked by some of his exploits. I like to hear 
one brave man praise another. Carnot said they 
would take care of him for some time, and that he 
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should certainly not be exchanged. I am glad of 
that too, for one or two reasons. Hoche also spoke 
of the ignorance of the Bretons ; he says they know 
no more of the real state of the Revolution than the 
inhabitants of Tartary; that they always call the 
Government the Convention, and liad a report, when 
he set off, that the Convention had ordered the Pope 
to the bar. I think there is no part of Ireland 
more ignorant, by hi* account. Carnot said he was 
satisfied that Babteuf’s plot was the work of the 
Orleans faction. When I walked in the garden with 
Legarde, whom I found very conversable, wc spoke 
of the astonishing successes of the armies, particulai’ly 
of the Army of Italy. lie assured me that, before the 
opening of the campaign, he trembled for the event; 
that the reluctance of thcjeu//c\ssc to join their colours 
was almost insurmountable ; that the Government 
was obliged to employ the most rigorous measures, 
even to tying them neck and heels, and transporting 
them in that manner, on carts, to the army; “ and 
yet,” said he, “ you see how they fight, for all this.” 
It is, to be sure, most astonishing. Hoche yesterday 
told Clarke, speaking of me, that he had got me 
by heart. Was that by way of compliment? “Ha! 
there may be two meanings in that!’’ either that 
he had studied my memorials diligently, which 
is good, or that he had fathomed me in one con¬ 
versation, which is not quite so flattering ; I fear 
he does “ spy into the bottom of this Justice Shal¬ 
low.” No matter! no matter! Let me see and 
get the business done. If that is once effected, it 
is of very little consequence whether I have any ta- 
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lents or not. Huzza! I am in a good humour 
to-day. 

16. Saw Clarke. He tells me the arrete of the 
Directory for my commission will be signed to-day, 
and that he will write to the Minister at War to 
send back the brevet to him, so that I shall have it 
by to-morrow at twelve o’clock. He tells me, also, 
that there is a change in the arrangement. The 
cavalry of the ci-devant Legio,n de Police has been 
formed into a regiment of dragoons, the twenty-first. 
The Colonel had given the Directory to under¬ 
stand there wci’e supernumeraries of men and horses 
enough to foim a second regiment, which was in¬ 
tended for me. It appeared, however, on insijec- 
tion, that the contrary is the fact, for the twenty- 
first is even ten men short of its complement. In 
consequence, I am to serve in the infantry, with the 
rank of Chef de Brigade, which answers to that of 
Colonel; and Clarke tells me tlie pay and rank are 
the same, with less trouble. One must not look a 
gift horse in the mouth ; so I said, of course, I was 
perfectly satisfied, and we parted the best friends in 
the world, and I am to return to-rnorrow at twelve 
for this weary brevet. Called on Madgett on my 
way home, to desire him to find me two louis d’or in 
two days at farthest, for I am just now run out, and 
I shall have my lodgings to pay for in three days from 
this, which is most feariul, for 1 dread my little bonsue 
of a landlady more than the enenjy a thousand times ; 
but Madgett has promised to supply me, and so 

“ Hang those who talk of fear; 

Our castle’s strength will laugh a siege to scorn.” 
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I forgot to mention in its place, that HocVie has a 
famous cut of a sabre down his forehead, eyebrow, 
and one side of his nose. He was pretty near the 
enemy when he got that, and, luckily, it does not at 
all disfigure him. He is but two-and-thirty. Jour- 
dan five-and-thirty, Buonaparte twenty-nine, Moreau 
about thirty, and Pichegru, who is the oldest of all, 
about six-and-thirty. The French have no old ge¬ 
nerals in service ; it ds their policy to employ young 
men, and the event has shown they are right. Mo¬ 
reau and Jourdan continue to drive the Austrians 
before them, in all quarters. Every Gazette brings 
new victories, so that now we are beginning not to 
mind them.—In the evening, the opera: Tarare, 
(which I have seen twenty times.) It is brilliant, but 
the music by Salieri very inferior to that of Gluck. 

17 . Called, as usual, on Clarke. My eternal 
brevet not yet come from the War Office, but he 
gave orders to Fleury to write again to the Minister 
to have it sent directly. He tells me Iloche will 
leave town in two or three days, and that he will 
endeavour to give me a corner in his carriage, if pos¬ 
sible. I answered, it would be highly flattering to 
me to have the honour of travelling with him; at 
the same time, I hoped he would give me a few days’ 
notice, as I had no clothes but habits bourgeois, &c. 
He said he eould not be sure to give me four-and- 
twenty hours’ notice, and as to regimentals, I could 
get them made up at quarters. I replied, as to 
myself, I was ready at a moment, and the sooner 
the better. He then desired me to call every day 
at twelve, and we parted. So, hei’e I am, at single 
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anchor, ready to cut and run. As to money mat¬ 
ters, I am extremely embarrassed; I have not a 
guinea. I think I must write to Carnot and de¬ 
mand a supply. I am sure I have reason to expect 
that much from the Frencli Government; at the same 
time, God knows whether I shall get it or not, and, 
at any rate, it is very disagreeable to be obliged to 
make the application ; but what can I do ? This em¬ 
barrassment is a drawback on,the pleasui’e I sliould 
otherwise feel at the juomising api^earance of our 
business. Sat down and wrote two pages of a letter 
to my dearest life and love, informing her very ob¬ 
scurely of my success here, and of my having obtain¬ 
ed the rank of Chef dc Brigade ; desiring her to sell 
off every thing, and embark in the first vessel for 
Havre de Grace. I will not finish my letter for a 
day or two, till I see how things turn out on one or 
two topics. I do not write to Rowan or Dr. Rey¬ 
nolds, because, as iny last lettei's were intercepted 
and carried to England, I do not like to run any 
more risks. I forgot to mention in its jdace a 
trifling anecdote. The day I dined with Carnot, 
Hoche’s aid-de-camj) came up to me, and asked me 
how I liked my reception in France ? I vented some 
compliments on the nation : “ Yes,” replied he, “ but 
you have been wdl received, paiticularly.” I an¬ 
swered, the French wx're ever remarked for their 
politeness and hospitality to strangers. He then 
struck at me directly : “ Yes,” said he, “ but you are 
here on some private negotiation : you are accredit¬ 
ed ?” I looked up in his face with infinite good hu- 
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mour, and did not reply one word. He repeated his 
question, and I continued to smile on him with all 
possible stupidity; so he found he could make no¬ 
thing of it, and, turning on his heel, left me. He 
was, I thought, a sad impudent fellow. 

18. Rose early this morning and wrote a threaten¬ 
ing letter to Citizen Carnot, telling him, “ If he did 

not put five ])ounds in a sartin place,-!!” It is 

written in French, and I have a copy. God forgive 
me for calling it French, for I believe, jn’operly 
speaking, it is no language; however, he will un¬ 
derstand that money is the drift of it, and that is the 
main point. Called at twelve on Clarke. At last 
he has got my brevet from the Minister at War. It 
is for the rank of Chef eJe Brigade, and bears date the 
1st Messidor, (June 19th.) It remains now to be 
signed by Carnot and Legarde, which will be done 
to-day, and to-morrow, at nine, I am to pass muster. 
Clarke embraced me on giving me the brevet, and 
saluted me as a brother officer; so did Fleury, and 
my heart was so full, I coidd hardly rej)ly to either 
of them. I am as proud as Punch. Who woidd 
have thought this, the day I left the Lough of Bel¬ 
fast? I would have thought it, and I did think it. 
That is manly and decided, as P. P. used to say. I 
now write myself Chef de Brigade, “ in any bill, 
bond, quittance, or obligation—Armigero.” Huzza [ 
huzza !—Let me have done with my nonsense and 
huzzaing, and mind my business. Clarke asked me, 
would we consent, in Ireland, to let the French have 
a direct interference in our Government? adding. 
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that it might be necessary, as it was actually in 
Holland, where, if it were not for the continual super¬ 
intendence of the French, they would suffer their 
throats to be cut again by the Stadtholder. I an¬ 
swered that, undoubtedly, the French must have a 
very great influence on the measures of our Govern¬ 
ment, in case we succeeded, but that I thought, if 
they were wise, they would not expect atiy direct in¬ 
terference ; adding, that the. most effectual way to 
have power with us, would be to appear not to desire 
it. I added that, for that reason, I hoped whoever 
was sent in the civil department, would be a very 
sensible, cool man, because a great deal would de¬ 
pend on his address. Clarke replied, “We intend 
to send nobody but you.” That stunned me a little. 
What could he mean ? Am I to begin by re[)i esent- 
ing the French Republic in Ireland, instead of repre¬ 
senting the Irish Reisublic in France ? I must have 
this explained in to-moi’row’s conversation. Clarke 
then went on to say, they had no security for what 
form of government we might adopt, in case of suc¬ 
cess. I replied, I had no security to offer but my 
decided opinion, that we should establish a Republic. 
He objected, that we might establish an aristocratic 
Republic, like that of Genoa. I assured him the 
aristocracy of Ireland were not such favourites with 
the people, that we should spill our blood to esta¬ 
blish their power. He then said, “ Perhaps, after 
all, we might choose a King; that there was no 
security against that but speculation, and that the 
people of Ireland were in general very ignorant;” I 
asked him, in God’s name, whom should we choose. 
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or where should we go to look for a King ? He 
said, “ Maybe the Duke of York ?” I assured him, 
that he, or his aid-de-camp, Fleury, who was pre¬ 
sent, had full as good, and indeed a much better 
chance, than his Royal Highness ; and I added, 
that we neither loved the English people in ge¬ 
neral, nor his Majesty’s family in particular, so 
well as to choose one of them for our King, sup¬ 
posing, what was not t^he case, that the superstition 
of royalty yet hung about us. As to the ignoiance 
of our peasantry, I admitted it was in general too 
true, thanks to our execrable Government, whose 
policy it was to keep them in a state of barbarism; 
but I could answer for the information of the Dis¬ 
senters, who were thoroughly enlightened and sin¬ 
cere republicans, and who, I had no doubt, would 
direct the public sentiment in framing a govern¬ 
ment. He then asked, was there nobody among 
ourselves that had any chance, supposing the tide 
should set in favour of monarchy ? I replied, “ Not 
one.” He asked, “ Would the Duke of Leinster, 
for example ?” I replied, “ No : that every body 
loved and liked the Duke, because he was a good 
man, and always resided and spent his fortune in 
Ireland; Imt that he by no means possessed that 
kind of character, or talents, which might elevate 
him to such a station.” He then asked me again, 
“ Could I think of nobody ?” I replied, I could 
not; that Lord Moira was the only person I coidd 
recollect, who might have had the least chance, but 
that he had blown his reputation to pieces by ac- 
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cepting a command against France; and, after him, 
there was nobody.” “ Well,” said Clarke, “ may¬ 
be, after all, you will choose one of your own leaders ; 
who knows but it may be yourself?" I replied, “ we 
had no leaders of a rank or description likely to 
arrive at that degree of eminence; and, as to my¬ 
self, I neither had the desire nor the talents to as¬ 
pire so iiigh.” Well, that is enough of royalty for 
the present. We then, for* the hundredth time, 
beat over the old ground about the priests, without, 
however, starting any fresh ideas ; and I summed 
up all by telling him, that, as to religion, my belief 
u'as, should content ourselves with jmlling down 
the Establishment, without setting up any other ; 
that we should have no state religion, but let every 
sect pay their own clergy voluntarily ; and that, as 
to royalty and aristocracy, they u cre both odious in 
Ireland to that degree, that I apprehended much 
more a general massacre of the gentry, and a distri¬ 
bution of the entire of their proj>erty, than the es¬ 
tablishment of any form of government that would 
perpetuate their influence ; that I hoped this massa¬ 
cre would not happen, and that I, for one, would do 
all that lay in my power to prevent it, because I 
did not like to spill the blood, even of the guilty; at 
the same time, that the pride, cruelty, and oj)pres- 
sion of the Irish aristocracy were so great, that I 
apprehended every excess from the just resentment 
of the peo[)le. The conversation ended here. Clarke 
gave me Hoche’s address, and desired me to call on 
Flcury to-morrow, at nine, and that he would intro- 
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tluce me at the War Office, where I must pass 
review.—From Clarke I went to the Luxembourg, 
where I had an audience of Carnot. I told him I 
was come, in the first place, to return him my ac¬ 
knowledgments for the high honour conferred on me 
by the Directory, in giving me the rank of CheJ’ cle 
Brigade in the armies of the Republic; and I men¬ 
tioned that, as General Clarke had told me that I 
should probably be orejered to join my regiment at a 
day’s notice, and as my resources were entirely ex¬ 
hausted, I had taken the lil)erty to address a short 
memorial to him, requesting a supply. He asked 
me, “ Had I s})oken to Clarke ? ’ I said, not ex¬ 
plicitly on that subject. lie then ran his eyes over 
my IcttcT and desired me to give it to Clarke, and 
that he would report upon it to him, and sec what 
was to be done. I then took my leave. Carnot’s 
manner was very friendly, but I see no great cer¬ 
tainty of the cash. I returned to Clarke, and wrote 
him a note enclosing my memorial, and requesting 
his good offi(;cs, &,c.; adding, that if ever I reached 
my own country, and had it in my pou er to render 
any service to a friend of his, he might crommand 
me. That is a little stroke of intrigue. 

11). I am writing these memorandums at four 
o’clock in the morning, for sometimes I cannot sleep. 
Called on Fleury at 9 o’clock, and walked with him to 
the War Office. When we arrived, found, like a cou¬ 
ple of wise heads, that we had forgot my commission; 
so that business is postponed till to-morrow. He 
tells me the pay is thirty-five francs in cash, and six 
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hundred in mandats, per month, with three rations 
of meat, amounting to one and a half pounds, and 
three of bread, to four and a half, besides haricots, 
salt, and wood, to I know not what amount. But 
in God’s name what shall I do with bread and 
meat ? After all, I fear I must consult Madgett, 
and that is what I do not wish to do. Well, well! 
I will wait, at all events, till to-morrow, when I will 
sec what impression I can make upon Clarke, con¬ 
cerning trade affairs. I am exceedingly embarrass¬ 
ed with my rations. Went muzzing with Madgett, 
in the evening : as we were walking through the 
Tuileries, who should we meet, full plumj), but 
my old friend Stone of Hackney, walking with 
Helen Maria Williams, authoress of the Letters on 
France. I was fairly caught, for I have avoided 
Stone ever since my arrival, not that I know any 
thing to his prejudice, but that I guard the incognito. 
He made me promise to call on him to-morrow, 
and as he is already acquainted with almost the 
wdiole of my history, I will tell him that I am here 
memorializing the French Government for some 
compensation for what I have suffered in their 
cause, and that if I succeed, I mean to settle in 
France. That is the truth, but not the whole 
truth. Went on with Madgett, and drank punch ; 
told him of my commission, having first sworn 
him to secrecy. What shall I do with my rations ? 
To-morrow I will see Clarke, and learn what report 
he makes on my letter to Carnot. 

20. Called at Clarke’s, and saw Fleury, who gave 
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me my brevet, signed by Carnot, and so now I am, 
to all intents and purposes. Chef de Brigade in the 
service of the Republic. Fleury is to bring me to¬ 
morrow at nine to the Commissaire Ordonnateur, 
to pass review, and from thence to the Treasury to 
receive a month’s pay, so Vogue la galerc ! Fleury 
also told me, by Clarke’s orders, another thing not 
quite so agreeable, viz. that Carnot’s answer to 
my memorial was that he thought a month’s pay 
in advance, a handsome compensation : nevertheless, 
if I thought otherwise, he desired that I might 
signify to Clarke, what I deemed reasonable. I 
desired Fleury to tell Clarke, I would consider of 
it, and let him know the result to-morrow, or the 
day after. I do not think it at all a compensation. 
What is a month’s pay ? 31. Qs. 6d. sterling. It is 
absolutely nothing. I will put the thing to Carnot 
as a debt of honour, and let him pay it or not, as he 
pleases. As to my rations, I am quite at a loss to 
know how I shall manage with them, A French¬ 
man would soon settle it, but it is a different thing 
with a foreigner. 

23. Called at Clarke’s, on Fleury; coming out 
met General Hoche, who desired to see me to-mor¬ 
row moraing, at seven o’clock, in order to talk over 
our business, and settle about my leaving Paris. 
That looks like business. Went to the Commissaire 
and passed my review; from that to the Treasury, 
where the forms are terribly slow. I received for my 
month’s pay, thirty-five francs in cash, six hundred 
in mandats, worth to-day twenty-four, and three 
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hundred in assignats, worth, I suppose, about six¬ 
pence. Dined very pleasantly with Stone and Helen 
Maria Williams. All our politics English. Stone 
was very hearty, but H. M. Williams is Miss Jane 
Bull, completely. I was quite genteel and agree¬ 
able. Wrote to Monroe, to know if I might, in case 
of necessity, draw on him for fifty pounds. Bed 
very early ; thinking of my interview with Hoche. 

23. Ctilled on Hoche, at spven, and found him in 
bed, talking with two Generals whom I did not 
know. One is going to Italy, very much against 
the grain. General Sherlock called in. I collect 
from what was said, that he is to l)e of our ex¬ 
pedition, and that he does not know it himself 
yet. After they were gone, Hoche asked me 
“ When I Avoidd be ready to leave town ?’’ I 
answered, I w'as at his command, but wished, if 
possible, to have four or five days to make some 
little arrangements. He said, by all means ; that 
he ]>roposed leaving towm in seven days himself, 
and that, if he could, he would give me a seat in 
his carriage ; but if not, he wmuld settle that I should 
travel wdth General Cherin, his most particular 
friend, who was to have a command in the business, 
but to whom, as yet, he had not o])cned himself on 
the sulycct. I made my acknowledgments, and 
asked him, at the same time, whether my appear¬ 
ance at head-quarters might not give rise to some 
suspicions, from the circumstance of my being a 
foreigner? He replied, he would settle me in a vil¬ 
lage near Rennes, his head-quarters, where I should 
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be incognito, and, at the same time, within his reach. 
I asked him then, was he apprized of the Directory 
having honoured me with the rank of Chef de Bri¬ 
gade ? He replied he was, and made me his com¬ 
pliment. I then observed to him, I presumed I 
might be of most service in some situation near his 
person ; that I spoke French, as he might observe, 
very imperfectly ; nevertheless, I could make my¬ 
self understood, and as he did not speak English, I 
might be useful in his communications with the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland. He replied, “ Leave all that to me ; 
as soon as you join, and that your regiment is form¬ 
ed, I will apply for the rank of Adjutant General for 
you ; that will jdace you at once in the Etat Major, 
and besides, you must lie in a situation where you 
may have a command, if necessary.” I returned 
him a thousand thanks ; and he proceeded to ask 
me, “ Did I think it was likely that the men of pro¬ 
perty, or any of them, wished for a revolution in 
Ireland?” I replied, “ Most certainly not,” and 
that he should reckon on all the opposition that 
class could give him ; that, however, it was possible 
that when the business was once commenced, some 
of them might join us on speculation, but that it 
would be sorely against their real sentiments. He 
then asked me, “ Do you know Arthur O’Connor ?” 
I replied, I did, and that I entertained the highest 
opinion of*his talents, principles, and patriotism- 
He asked me, Did he not some time ago make an 
explosion in the Irish Parliament ?” I replied, he 
made the ablest and honestest speech, to my mind, 

VOE. IT. L) 
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that ever was made in that House. " Well, ’ said he, 
“ will he join us?” I answered, I hoped, as he was 
**fonciereme/it Irlamlais,'' that he undoubtedly would. 
So it seems O’Connor’s s))eech is well known liere. 
If ever I meet him, as I hope I may, I will tell him 
what Hoche said, and the character that he bears in 
PVance. It must be highly gratifying to his feel¬ 
ings. Hoche then went on to say, “ There is a 
Lord in your country ; (I ws/s a little surprised at 
this beginning, knowing as I do, what stuff our 
Irish peers are made of;) he is son to a Duke; is 
lie not a jiatriot ?’’ I immediately smoked my lover. 
Lord Edwanl P’itzgerald, and gave Hoche a v'ery 
good account of him. He asked me then about the 
Duke. I replied that I hoped for his assistance, or 
at least neutrality, if the business were once com¬ 
menced. He then mentioned Fitzgibbon, of all men 
in the world. I endeavoured to do him justice, as I 
had to the others he spoke of, and I believe I satis¬ 
fied Hoche, that we will not meet with jirodigious 
assistance from his Majesty’s Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland. He proceeded to ask me, “ What quan¬ 
tity of arms would be necessary ?” I replied, the 
more the better, as w e should find soldiers for as 
many firelocks as France would send us. He then 
told me, he had demanded 80,000, but was sure of 
50,000. 'l^hat is a piece of good news. I answer¬ 
ed, with 50,000 stand to begin with, we should soon 
have all the arms in the nation in our hands, adding, 
that I had the strongest hopes the militia, who com¬ 
posed the only real force in Ireland, would give us 
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no opposition. W’^e then spoke of the aristocracy of 
Ireland, and I assured him, as I had done Clarke, 
that what I apprehended was, not the aggrandize¬ 
ment but the massacre of that body, from the just 
indignation of the people, whom they have so long 
and so cruelly oppressed ; adding that it was what I 
sincerely deprecated, but what I feared was too 
likely to happen. He said, certainly the spilling of 
blood was at all times to be avoided, as much as 
possible ; that he did conceive, in such explosions as 
that which was likely to take place in Ireland, it was 
not to be supposed but that some individuals would 
be sacrificed; but the less the better, and it was 
much wiser to secure the persons of those I mention¬ 
ed, or to suffer them to emigrate to England, as they 
would, no doubt, be ready to do, than to put them 
to death ; in which I most sincerely agreed, for I 
am like Parson Adams, “ I do not desire to have the 
blood even of the wicked upon me.’’ Hoche men¬ 
tioned, also, that great mischief had been done to 
the principles of liberty, and additional difficulties 
thrown in the way of the French Revolution, by the 
quantity of blood spilled : “ For,” added he, “ when 
you guillotine a man, you get rid of an individual, it 
is true, but then you make all his friends and con¬ 
nexions enemies for ever to the Government —a 
sentence well worth considering. I am heartily glad 
to find Hoche of this humane temperament, liecause 
I hope I am humane myself, and trust we shall be 
able to prevent unnecessary bloodshed in Ireland, 
which I shall, most sincerely, exert my best endea- 

D 2 
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vours to do. He then desired me to call on him 
every two or three days, at seven o’clock, at which 
time I might be sure to find him disengaged, add¬ 
ing, that he did not wish to mix me with the crowd; 
and after several expressions of civility and atten¬ 
tion on his part, all which I set down to the credit 
of my country, we parted. I like Hoche more and 
more. He is one of the pleasantest fellows I ever 
conversed with, possessing a ‘fine manly mind and a 
fine manly figure.—On my return, I found a veiy 
friendly answer from Monroe, inviting me to dinner 
for to-da)% in order to settle about trade affairs.—I 
should have mentioned, that Hoche asked me whe¬ 
ther the Defenders had ever sent any one to France, 
to make representations. I answered, I could not 
positively say, but I believed not, they being, for the 
most part, the peasantry of Ireland, and, of course, 
having neither means nor proper persons to send. 
At twelve, I went and saw Clarke. We were both 
a little out of humour, about my application for 
money; but our ill temper was pointed against the 
Directory, rather than against each other. He said 
he was sure they would give me nothing. I asked 
him then how was I to leave Paris, in five or six 
days, as General Hoche had that morning given me 
orders to hold myself in readiness to do ? “ Well,” 

said he, “ but you ask too much.” “ So far from it,” 
I’eturned I, “ I ask nothing. I barely state, how 
much I have spent of my own money, and leave it 
to Carnot’s honour to determine what he thinks rea¬ 
sonable .”—** But I do not see,” continued he, “ how 
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it is to be done, oi* on what fund.” I answered, “ I 
came by order of De la Croix, the Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, and of Adet, the Ambassador of the 
Republic, in Americawhich last had offered me 
money for my expenses, an offer I had refused— 
some proof that I did not want to extort from 
them; that the natural Avay was, therefore, to give 
an order to De la Croix, to make me such com¬ 
pensation as the Direct*bry might think fit. Clarke 
then “ began to complain of the scarcity of silver, 
which I improved, by complaining of the scarcity of 
gold, and we both agreed that money nev er was so 
scarce as at present.*’ At last, Clarke said he vv^ould 
speak again to Carnot, but I confess I see no great 
hopes, which is pleasant. 1 made many fine reflec¬ 
tions in my own mind, during this spar, on the gra¬ 
titude of nations, &c. However, after all, 1 am a 
CheJ" de Brigade, about to be an Adjutant General. 
By what I see, however, we are like to reap more 
glory than profit, in this business. Well, my own 
country will pay me, sometime or other, so allons! 
I then took Clarke up, on our conversation of the 
18th, relative to a direct interference on the part of 
France. I said, if he meant, by that, to admit a 
representative of the Republic into any part of our 
Government, it was what France ought not to ex¬ 
pect, nor we to grant. That what he said of Hol¬ 
land, did not apply to us. The French had con¬ 
quered Holland, and had a right, if they pleased, to 
throw it into the sea, but it was not so with Ireland. 
We rather resembled the situation of America, in the 
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last war. Clarke seemed satisfied with all this, and I 
proceeded to ask him, had they thought of a person 
to reside near the future Irish Government? He said 
General Hoche would be there. I replied, he would 
be moving about, but I meant a sort of Charge d’Af- 
faires, who should be stationary. Clarke replied, un¬ 
doubtedly, a proper person would be sent. I said, T 
hoped the French Government woxild be very delicate 
in their choice, and send a man of great temper and 
discretion, as much would depend on his conduct. 
1 then observed, that Clarke had often asked me 
what security Ireland would give that, if her inde¬ 
pendence was once established, she might not for¬ 
get her obligations to France, and perhaps hereafter 
be found leagued with her enemies ? To which 
I offered him, as the only security, our honour as 
gentlemen. Now I begged leave, in return, to ask 
him what security he had to give us, that if England 
offered to renounce every thing, provided France 
would sacrifice us, France would not accept the offer ? 
He answered in my own words, “ Our honour as 
gentlemen,’’ and assured me, in the strongest man¬ 
ner, France would be, as I believe myself, incapable 
of such conduct. I asked him then, whether he 
thought, if our Government was once organized, w'e 
could borrow money in Spain or Holland ? He said, 
“ he doubted it very much; that Hollaiul had no 
money, and Spain very little.” If so, we must only 
make assignats, and then mandats, like our betters. 
It is now two o’clock, and I must go dress for dinner, 
at Monroe's. “ Fine times, Mr. Rigmaroll.’’ No- 
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thing but Generals and Ambassadors.—J3iiiner at 
Monroe’s: very pleasant. Mrs. Monroe, a pretty 
little woman, with very white teeth. After dinner, 
went with the Ambassador into his cabinet. He tells 
me he is just now poor, but offered to supply me 
to the amount of 50/. in sums of ten or fifteeti, as I 
might want it; or else desired me to go to Skip with, 
the Consul for the United States, and see if he would 
give me cash for my'bill on Philadelphia, which he 
would guarantee, or for one to the same amount 
on himself, at a short date, which he would accept* 
He offered me, at the same tipie, ten louis, for my 
current expenses. All tliis is v^ery handsome in 
Monroe. After thanking him, I told him I would 
avail myself of his j)ermission to try Skipwith, but 
that I was not in any diffi(ailties for some days to 
come, and consequently refused, with many acknow¬ 
ledgments, the money he offered me. He goes out 
of town to-night for two days ; on the third I am to 
call on him, and in the mean time see the Consul, 
so called a consuleudv, because I mean to consult him. 
Once for all, hang the money for me ! I will make 
no more memorandums about it, that’s flat. It de¬ 
grades the dignity of my history. 'J'his is a long day's 
journal, nine pages, and it is now about six o’clock. 
I have i*un through a good deal of business to-day, be¬ 
sides writing these nine pages. I had like to forget 
that Hoche showed me my proclamation printed and 
signed by himself. It is the one intended for distribu¬ 
tion, and I think it will be found to be an honest one. 

25. Running about all this morning on trade 
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affairs. Saw Clarke; he tells me I am to travel 
with Hoche, and that we set off the 30th, in five days. 
Called at Monroe’s ; the Secretary teUs me there is a 
person arrived this week, who has a letter for me. 
My heart is up in my mouth. Please God I will 
run off the minute I swallow my dinner. I am in a 
frenzy till I get my letter. I have not had one line 
since I left New York, now six months. How is my 
dearest life and soul, and our darling little babies ? 
The little things! my life lies in those children. 
Well, I hope I shall hear news of them to-night. 
Poor little Will, and my Fantom, and my girl that I 
doat upon, and their darling mother. Oh that I had 
my letter! (Evening.) My lover gone out: left a 
note, that I would call to-morrow at eleven, and de¬ 
siring him to leave the letter for me in case he should 
be obliged to go out before that time. I know no¬ 
thing that agitates me so much, as an incident of 
this kind. I am projecting all possible kinds of 
accidents and misfortunes ; it is terrible; I will not 
torment myself any longer, that’s flat. I will go, 
walk in the Champs Elyst%s to dissipate my chagrin. 
Home ; early bed ! 

26 . Up at six, and called on Hoche at seven ; he 
was gone out, so I had my walk for nothing. “ I 
hope my early rising will do me no harm.” I 
want to settle with him about our journey. Called 
at eleven on Colonel Fulton, and got my letter, 
which is from Hamilton Rowan ; it is dated 
March 30th, nearly four months since, at which 
date all my family w^ere well. He tells me also 
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that my brother Matthew arrived in America in 
December last; that gives me most unspeakable 
satisfaction, as he will be a protection for my wife 
and family during my absence, or in case of the 
worst happening to me in this contest wherein I 
am about to embark. My mind is now as much at 
ease as I can rationally expect it to be for some 
time to come. I look on this letter as a good omen 
before my departure. ‘Met Aherne, for the first time 
God knows when. He tells me, that rascal Duckett 
is proclaiming to all the world that there is to be an 
inv’^asion of Ireland, and that he has it from Clarke 
and General Hoche, with whom he is in confidence ; 
is not this most dreadfully provoking ? Here I 
have doomed myself to a rigorous solitude for six 
months, to avoid the possibility of alarm, and now 
a blackguard is sounding the trumpet! 1 will call 

on Clarke to-moiTow, and abuse him for his indis¬ 
cretion in opening himself, as I know he has done, 
and I believe Hoche also, to such a scoundrel. It is 
vexatious beyond all bearing. I am in a rage. Met 
my compagnoH dc voyage, D’Aucourt, with whom I 
lodged on my first arrival; he was very civil, and 
tells me he is applying for the rank of Chef de Bri¬ 
gade, to bo sent out to the West Indies. W^ell, 
other ])eople arc Chefs de Brigade, as well as he; 
but he does not know that. I know not how it is, 

I have spent five dreary months in Paris, without 
forming one connection, male or female, that I care 
a farthing about, or that cares a farthing about me; 
yet I find myself low-spirited, now that I am about 
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to qiiit it ; tliat is curious enough, but I have often 
had occasion to remark the same sentiment. I am 
as dull to-night as a cat. 

27. Clarke tells me this morning that the Direc¬ 
tory have ordered me three months’ pay. That is, 
“ tant de pris sur Pcnnemi," but I am forced to 
borrow 50/. from Monroe, which grieves me sorely, 
for it is breaking in still more on the sacred funds of 
my little family ; it is, however, unavoidable, as I can¬ 
not go down to (juarters without soine money in 
my pocket. MT^nt to the Champ de Mars to see 
the Fete de la Liberie ; very superb, but I am not 
nowin a humour to relishyc/CA'. I want to be off, 
and my impatience is still growing greater, the 
nearer the time approaches. Paris is as bad to me 
now, as Havre was the first week of my arrival. 
Apropos! it is extremely attentive of Hoclie to take 
me with him ; I believe I am not sufficiently sensible 
of it. The fact is, I am surprised myself at the 
sang froid with which I regard the ])rogress of my 
business here, so infinitely beyond my expectations. 

I had very little expectation of success the day I 
left Sandy Hook, and in I'act I came merely to dis¬ 
charge a duty. Things have turned out miracu¬ 
lously, to be sure. Think of my being at a council 
of war with Carnot, Hoche, and Clarke; of my 
rank of Chef de Brigade ; of my travelling now 
with Hoche, besides what yet may follow ! It is 
absolutely like a romance. There is one thing I 
must say for myself. On reviewing my conduct in 
France, I do not sec an indiscretion with which I 
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have to charge myself. I think in iny conscience I 
have conducted myself very well. I have, to be 
sure, laboured very hard in this business. 

There is another thing I wish to remark here. I 
owe 1111 si)eakable obligations, and such as I can 
never repay, to my masters of the General Commit¬ 
tee ; I have, in consequence, never lost sight of their 
honour or their interests here, as will appear from rny 
memorials delivered lo the Executive Directory, in 
whicli I have endeavoured to make them the basis 
of the National Legislature. If that succeeds, I shall 
have been instrumental in throwing a great game 
into their liands, and I hojie and believe tliey will 
have talents and spirit to su[)[)f>rt it. At any rate, I 
have, I think, done my duty by them, and in part at 
least acipiitted the debt of gratitude I owed them. 
I will never forget their behaviour to me in the hour 
of my jiersecution, and their heroic refusal to sacri¬ 
fice me at the requisition of Grattan and the Whigs. 
If I contribute to seat them in the places of the 
aforesaid Whigs, it will be a proof that with par¬ 
ties, (I may say with nations,) as well as with in¬ 
dividuals, honour and honesty will ever be found to 
be ultimately the true j)olicy. 

28. Called on Hoche early, and saw him for a 
minute. I travel with him, and w'^e set off on the 
31st. That is a day later than I hoped. I am to 
see him again the day after to-morrow. Saw Clarke. 
Nothing new there. I am to get my order for three 
months’ pay to-morrow. Called at Skij>witirs, the 
American C’onsul, who gave me 50/., for wliich I 
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gave him a bill on Doctor Reynolds, in Philadelphia, 
for 55/. I would have given 65/., rather than go 
without the money. I am now ready to march. I 
see the Orange-boys are playing the devil in Ireland : 
I have no doubt it is the Avork of the Government. 
Please God, if I got safe into that country, I will 
settle those gcntleJiicn, and their instigators also, 
more especially. 

30. Called on General Iloche. He tells me I am 
to travel with General Cherin, Chef de I'Etui Major, 
and that we set ofl' about the 12th of next month. 
I had rather set off this morning. He desired me 
to call on Cherin, and present myself as the person 
of Avhom he had spoken, which I did accordingly, 
but Cherin was gone out. Called at the IVar-Ofiice 
and got an order for three months’ pay. I should 
have mentioned, that I gave yesterday to Skipwith 
a packet, directed to Holmes and Raines, Phila¬ 
delphia, containing two letters, one for Hamilton 
Rowan, and the other for my dearest love, in which 
I repeat my orders for the removal of my family and 
property with all possible si}eed to France. Skip¬ 
with promised me to put them in a way of going 
with speed and security, so I am in hopes they will 
have better fortune than my last. 

31. Received my pay, “ and are all as drunk as so 
many swabbers.” I insist upon it this is a very 
good quotation, from Rigdum Funnidos. The mo¬ 
notony of my life just now will appear from the stu¬ 
pidity of these* memorandums, and especially from 
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the dulness of my jokes. I cannot express how 
much I long to be “ en route” 

Aucjttst, 1796. 

1 . (Sings) “ Ob, merry be the first, and merry be 
the last, and merry be the first of August.” This is 
a spriglitly beginning, howev er. I am plaguy mu¬ 
sical this morning, * but God knows the heart! 
Called on Clarke from mere idleness ; did not see 
him; but, coming out, met General Iloche, who 
took mo in his carriage to General Cherin, with 
whom I am to travel. On the way, I told Hoche 
that I lio}>ed the glory was rosc'rved for l)im to am¬ 
putate the iigiit hand of Kngland for ever; and I 
mentioned t)ie immense resources in all respects, 
especially in men and provisions, which Ireland fur¬ 
nished to that country, and of which I trusted we 
were now on tlie eve of depriving her. Hoche 
observed, tliat his only anxiety was aljout finding 
subsistence lor the trooj)s. 1 replied, as to that, I 
hoped there would be no difficulty; that it was Ire¬ 
land which victualled the nav’^y, the West Indies, 
and the foreign garrisons of England ; and I re¬ 
minded him of what I had before communicated, 
that, in the late scarcity, so far from difficulties 
at home, she exported vast quantities of corn to 
that country. I might hav^e added, but it did not 
occur to me, that we are now on the eve of harvest, 
so, I am sure we shall find abundance of every thing. 
I went on to say, that my difficulty was not how to 
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subsist, but how to get there, for that I dreaded 
that eternal fleet. Hoche laid his hand on my arm 
and said, “ A'e craignez rien, nous y irons; tonspouvez 
y compter; ne craignez rien! ” I answered, that 
being so, I had not a doubt of our success. Hoche 
then asked me, “ Who are these Orange-boys ?” I 
explained the term to him, adding, that as to them 
it was an affair of no consequence, which we would 
settle in three days after oui* arrival. “ Oh," said 
he, “ ce n'est rien.’’ I then told him I hoped he 
would take care to have a sufficiency of cannoniers 
and artillery, with which we were quite unprovided. 
“ You may depend upon it,” said lie, “ that I will 
bring enough, and of the best, particularly the 
m'tillerie legh'c" 

He then asked me, had we many great plains in 
Ireland ? I said not ; that, in general, the face of 
the country was intersected with fences, and I des¬ 
cribed the nature of an Irish ditch and hedge to 
him. By this time we arrived at Cherin’s, who was 
indisposed and in bed. I was introduced by Hoche, 
and I remember now he is one of the generals with 
whom I dined at Carnot’s. After a short conversa¬ 
tion, in which it was fixed that we set off from the 
7th to the 10th, I took my leave, Hoche and Cherin 
desiring me to call on them in the mean time, with¬ 
out the ceremony of sending up my name, which is 
civil of them. So, now I have “ les petites entries^ 

2, 3. Blank. My time drags just now most 
horribly. 

4. Called on General Hoche. No news. He 
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tells me that it may be the l€th or 17th before we 
set off’, which is desolation to me. “ My soul’s in 
arms, and eager for the fray.” He tells me also, 
that when we get to Rennes, he and I will settle 
the proclamation. I mentioned to him, that as we 
should arrive in the middle of harvest, there could 
be no doubt about our finding subsistence. He an¬ 
swered, he had thought of that himself. Called on 
Cherin twice, and sa\^ him for about a moment. 
1 cooled my heels in his antechamber for above 
an hour; but that is only a petty mortification. 
I always find the subalterns greater men than the 
principals. One thing I must keep in mind. As 
I have begun by dancing attendance on others, if 
ever I arrive at any situation, I must remember 
the anxiety and vexation I sutfered in my time, and 
not give myself airs. Called on Clarke. I am out 
of luck to-day. He was engaged and could not 
see me, so I left my name. Altogether, I am out 
of humour. 1 believe it is the delay of our depar¬ 
ture which has vexed me. Cherin tells me w e shall 
set off the 16th or 17th. 

5. Blank. 'I'errible! terrible ! I feel myself ab¬ 
solutely sick at these delays. Dined wdth Madgett 
and three other irishmen in the Champs Elys^es. 
Stupid as a horse. Every body is talking of our 
business. I hear of it from fifty different quarters. 
That is most terribly i>rovoking. 

8. Saw Hoche and Cherin together this morning. 
Both very civil, but no news. Hoche, I believe, sets 
off on the 11 th. 
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10. Fetes to celebrates the anniversary of the 
subversion of royalty in France. Foot-racing, horse¬ 
racing, and running at the ring in the Champ de 
Mars. TJie Directory, Ministers, and constituted 
authorities, assisted in grand costume, with the fo¬ 
reign aml>assadors. It was a delicious evening. The 
prizes were all military, sabres, pistols, and car¬ 
bines, of tlie manufactory of Versailles. This is ex¬ 
actly as it should be. The concourse of people was 
immense, and I was very glad to observe that every 
body seemed pleased and hapi)y. Wlien the Directory 
rose from their place to retire, the people forced tlie 
sentinels, and got into the centre, in order to see 
them. I was delighted to observe that circumstance, 
which I look upon as by no means trifling. After 
the exercises in the Champ de JVIars were over, the 
people I’ctired m masse to the Champs Elyse^s, where 
there was a most magnificent illumination and fire¬ 
works. I never saw anything so brilliant in the way 
of coup iCoeil. The Muscadins and elegant women 
of Paris made it a point to stay away, but nobody 
missed them. The French enjoy these kind of spec¬ 
tacles better than any people on earth, and, for my 
part, I never was more amused and gratified than in 
observing the spectators. Altogether, I spent a very 
pleasant, I may almost say a happy day. 

13. Saw Cherin this morning : he tells me it may 
be ten days yet before we get off. Hell! hell! hell! 
How shall I get over these eternal delays ? Hoche set 
off yesterday. 

14. Put on my regimentals for the first time; as 
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pleased as a little boy in his first breeches; foolish 
enough, but not unpleasant. Walked about Paris to 
show myself; huzza ! Citoyen Wolfe Tone, Chef de 
Brigade in tlie service of the Republic ! Opera in the 
evening: Lays, incomparable in Panurge ; Mine. 
Guenet a charming singer ; Mine. Gardel and Nive- 
lon, in the pas russe, inimitable ; it is worth a voyage 
Iroin Ireland to Amei ica, and from America to Paris, 
to see that single dance. I think now I have got on 
regimentals, I begin to write like a very pretty gen¬ 
tleman. There is a strong repoi’t, and I believe a 
true one, that Hammond, who ivas Ambassador from 
England to the United States, is now at Calais, with 
some proposals for jieace on the part of the English 
Ministry. I do not at all apprehend that anything 
will come of it ; it is a manoeuvre of Pitt’s, in order 
to prepare for meeting the new Parliament with a 
declaration that he has been ready, on his part, to 
make peace, but that the pi ide and haughtiness of 
the French Government would listen to no condi¬ 
tions but such as were dishonourable to England. 
John Bull is not at all beaten into his senses as yet. 
For my part I do not see how it is possible for France 
or England to make peace, preserving their respec¬ 
tive Governments: I think one or other must go 
down ; I d<> not speak of the nations, but merely of 
the Governments. 

20. The gaps in my journal will demonstrate how 
time hangs on my hands. Called on General Cherin 
this morning; found him very courteous ; he tells 
me we shall certainly set off in ten days, viz. the 

VOI.. II. K 
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30th. Well, ten days more ; however, “ ’Tis but in 
vain for soldiers to complain.” He tells me, also, 
that a valet de chambre has presented himself to be 
hired wdth him, who speaks English, and has lately 
been through England, Scotland, and Jrcland ; that 
he has not at all the appearance or manners ol' a do¬ 
mestic, and that he (Cherin) suspects that he may 
be an emissary, slipped at him as a spy. It is very 
probable. Ho i)romiscs to Send him to me, on a 
message, in two or three days, in order that I may 
sift him as to his knowledge of England, &c. A la 
bonne henrc .—I sec in the })apers, .and hope it is 
true, that tlie French Admiral Ricliery luis sailed 
from Cadiz, in company with a i)owerful 8p.'inish 
squadron. If that be so, it will probably bring mat¬ 
ters to a crisis between England and Spain. If they 
pick up the Brest S(]uadron, and the Hutcli fleet, 
now lying in tlie Texel, I think they must be an 
over-match for anything John Bull can produce 
against them. 

23. Met Cherin to-day driving about in his ca¬ 
briolet ; he stopped me, and asked me was 1 ready to 
set off? I answered, “In five minutes, and that I only 
waited for his orders.” He then desired me to call 
on him to-morrow at eleven, in order to settle about 
our departure ; so, perhaps, we may set ofi' before the 
30th. The armies continue victorious in all quar¬ 
ters. The news, at least the report of to-day, is^ 
that Richery and the Spaniards are before Lisbon, 
and that a French army is in full march across Spain^ 
in order to enter Portugal; that would be a blow to 
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Master John Bull fifty times worse than the affair 
of Leghorn. Why the unhap[)y Portuguese did not 
make their peace at the same time with Spain, I 
cannot conceive, except, as w'as most probably the 
case, they durst not consult their own safety for fear 
of offending the English. What an execrable nation 
that is, and how cordially I hate them! If this 
affair of Portugal is true, there will not remain ont? 
port friendly to Englafid from Harabui’gh to Trieste, 
and probably much farther botli ways. It is impos¬ 
sible she can stand this long. Well, if the visitation 
of Providence be sometimes slow, it is always sure 
Oh that I were, this fine morning, at the head of 
my regiment on the (Jave Hill ! ^V’'ell, all in good 
time. 

24 Saw Cherin ; our departure is fixed for the 
1st of September. “The devil take Henry of Lan¬ 
caster and thee “ Patience is stale, and 1 am weary 
of it.” He asked me to dine with him the day be¬ 
fore we set off: saw the servant of whom he spoke 
to me ; found nothing suspicious about him, yet, 
after all, he may be a rogue. It is seven days yet 
at least, to our departure. 

25. The report to-day is, that Spain has de¬ 
clared war against England, and that the declaration, 
to speak technically, contains sixty-three counts. I 
hope in God it is true ! 


SErTF.iMBF.n 1796. 

2. Here I am yet! To divert the spleen which 
is devouring me, I have been, for some days past 

E 2 
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tlirowing memorandums of my life and opinions on 
paper,* from recollection. They are very ill done, 
and probably inaccurate in the dates, but they are 
better than nothing. I have already filled nearly 
two books as big as tliis. Saw Cherin to-day. He 
knows no more about our departure than I do, but 
promised me faithfully to write a pressing letter to 
Hoche on the subject. 

5. Called on Cherin; he knows nothing farther 
than that Colonel Shee, a relation of Clarke’s, is 
gone down to Rennes. He advised me to call on 
Clarke; came home in a rage, and wrote a letter to 
Clarke, supplicating an order for my immediate de¬ 
parture, which I gave to his aid-de-camp, Fleury. 

8. This evening received a note from Cherin, 
informing me that he had received a letter from 
General Hoche, and desiring to see me in the ’morn¬ 
ing, so at last I hope we are about to move. I 
never suffered so much cjitmi in all my life as since 
Hoche’s departure, which is now almost a month. 
Scribbling now and a ;aiu at my memoirs, which I 
have brought down to the beginning of 1792 ; stu¬ 
pid enough ; but when my mind is agitated as it is 
at present, I can neither read, write, nor think. I 
hope in God I am at last going to act; it is high 
time, but it is no fault of mine that I did not begin 
long since. Well, better late than never ! 

9- Called on Cherin ; he states, positively, that 

* These “ memorandums” form the first section of this work ; 
namely, to page 91, vol. i. 
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we set off on the 13th, and desii’es me to call on him 
the 12th in the morning, to receive his definite orders. 

12. Called on Cherin by appointment ; he is 
gone to the country for two or three days. Hell! 
hell! hell ! 

15. At last I have brought Cherin to the point; 
he has received a courier last night from General 
Hochc, and tells me now I may set o£l‘ with the first 
courier, or wait a few* days for him ; but I am tired 
of waiting. I wrote, therefore, by his direction, a 
note to the Minister at AVar, praying an order to 
depart, with the first courier, for Rennes, and he has 
promised to get it for me by to-morrow. Huzza ! 

16. Got my order and presented it to the direct¬ 
ors of the post. There is a courier for to-morrow, 
with whom I secured my place; packed up my kit 
as gay as a lark. 

17. Took leave of Madgctt, Aherne, and Sulli¬ 
van ; wrote two letters of acknowledgment to Carnot 
and De la Croix, thanking them for their kindness, 
&c. At three o’clock in the afternoon left Paris. It 
is now exactly seven months and five days since I 
arrived there—a very important era in my life : 
whether it was for good or evil to my country and to 
myself, the event must determine ; Init I can safely 
say I have acted, all through, to the very best of ray 
conscience and judgment, and I think I have not 
conducted myself ill. I certainly did not expect, on 
my arrival, to have succeeded as well as I have done; 
and I have been under some difficulties at times, hav¬ 
ing not a soul to advise or communicate uith. I 
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have now done with Paris, at least for some time, 
and Grod knows whether I shall ever revisit it; but, 
at all events, I shall ever look back on the time I 
spent there with the greatest satisfaction. 1 believe 
there is no part of my conduct that I need wish to 
recal, at least with regard to business. As to plea¬ 
sure or amusement, I had very little. I formed, and 
endeavoured to form, no connections. I visited and 
was visited by nobody, French or fort'igner, and Ic'ft 
Paris after seven months' residence, without being 
acquainted with a single family. That is singular 
enough. The Theatres formed my grand resource 
against the monotony of my situation ; but, on the 
whole, I passed my time dull enough. Well, if ever 
I return, I will make myself amends. I am noAv like 
the Turkish spy, “ who jjassed forty-five years at 
Paris, without being known or suspected.” I dare 
say Mr. Pitt know I was there, as close as I kept ; 
if he did, it was by no fault or indiscretion of mine. 
It is singular enough, that having passed my time 
in a manner so monotonous, and not leaving behind 
me a single person whom, on the score of personal 
regard, I had reason to regret, I yet quit Paris with 
something like reluctance. But I made that remark 
before. Allom I I am now afloat again: let us see 
what will come of this voyage. 

THF rEllIOD OF OENEKAI. TONE’S ATTACHMENT 
TO THE ARMY OF THE WEST. 

September 19- On the road — no adventures. 
Passed the second day through the country of the 
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Chouans : it is delicious ; as well wooded as New 
Jersey, of which it often put me in mind. The se¬ 
cond night, (for we travelled night and day.) “ fear 
foil upon me.” How if the Chouans were to stop 
the mail, as they have sometimes done ? Looked 
at my sabre and pistols, and was consoled. De¬ 
termined to die hard in case of a battle ; for I knew 
there was no quarter with those brigands. Luckily, 
all quiet. Did not see a single Chouan : Huzza ! 
Travelling a bad business. I hate it; never made 
a tour com])letely to my satisfaction but with P. P. 
He is, indeed, an agreeable companion in a post- 
chaise : I wish he w'ere beside mo in the mail in¬ 
stead of this beast of a courier. ^Vell, we may 
meet yet! 

20 At three this morning arrived at Kennes, 
having passed three nights agreealdy without sleep. 
“ A hundred and tw^enty miles in thirty-four hours 
is pretty smart riding, but nothing to the fatigue of 
recruiting.” I do not think that quotation any 
great things myself, but let it pass. “ Well, now I 
am in Ardenne; the more fool I ; when I was at 
home, I w'as in a better place.” Went to bed, and 
slept like a dragon till eleven. Rose and sent for 
my adjoint, Mac Sheehj, who has been here some 
days. He tells me all is going on, as he believes, 
prosperously. General Hoche is gone out fishing, 
and does not return till night. I am glad Hoche is 
a fisherman, because I am one myself. Wrote a 
note to let him know'^ I am arrived, and gave it to 
Mac Shechy to deliver. Dined alone, deliciously. 
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and drank a bottle of excellent claret, with divers 
patriotic and constitutional toasts. Thouglit of 
P. P. and rny dearest love a thousand times. I am 
as pleased as Punch to find myself in quarters at 
last. “ Good apartments. Jack.” Went in the even¬ 
ing to the Comedie : bitter bod! The piece was, 
to my great surprise, Addison’s Drummer, very 
tolerably translated, and I was glad to see the 
French enjoy it extremely, especially Mr. Vellum. 
I remember Vellum used to be P. P.’s grand 
cheval de hataille^'’ and fui’iiished him with divers 
inimitable quotations—“ The gift is two-fold, ’ and 
“ A thundering dog.” I delight to recall the non¬ 
sense that P. P. and I have vented together; and I 
would this night gladly give one-half of the contents 
of my purse, (which, indeed, to speak candidly, is 
no enormous sum,) for the i>leasure of his comijany. 
“ Ah ! tliose were fine times, Mr. Rigmaroll!” 
^Vell, I do love the dog dearly, that is the truth of 
it. I am tired now, so I will go to bed, and try to 
recover the arrears of sleep wdiich are due to me. 

21. Called on General Iloche, and sate with him 
for about a (juarter of an hour; very civil, but no 
news as yet. I am to be for some time Mr. Smith, 
an American. lie asked me about Duckett, who 
is here, it seems. I said I neither knew, nor in¬ 
tended to know him, and mentioned his prating at 
Paris to all his acquaintance, about his influence 
with General Clarke, and with Hoclie himself. So 
now, if Hoche jiuts any confidence in this fellow, at 
least it is not my 1‘ault. Hoche spoke obscurely as 
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if there were somebody here who knew and wished 
to see me ; but I did not press him for an explana¬ 
tion, and he did not offer it. A few days may 
show more. Called on Colonel Shee, uncle to Ge¬ 
neral Clarke, who is here. He tells me he was 
stopj)ed on this side of Laval, at two o’clock in the 
day, by seven C’liouans, who robbed him of every 
article of his property, except a box of papers re¬ 
lating to our business, which he was bringing to 
Hoche, and which escaped their search, as it were by 
miracle. It was most fortunate ! This was but a 
few days since : so I have had a good escape. I 
doubt if I shotdd be able, single-handed, to conquer 
seven Chouans, armed with firelocks, as he tells me 
his lovers were. They offered him no personal in- 
jiiiy, and he has learned since that the favour was 
not intended for him, but for a Commissary, who 
was expected to ])ass with money to pay the trooj)s. 
Dined at head-ejuarters, with the staff, Hoche, He- 
douville, Mermet, See. All very slovenly and soldit?r- 
like, but nobody minds a dirty plate or thing of that 
kind here. A la guerre^ comvie h la guerre, as the 
French say. 

22. This being the first Vendemiaire, and, of 
course, the first day of the fifth year of the French 
Republic, oue, indivisible, and imperishable, we had 
a grand review of the troops in the Champ de Mai’s, 
with hors(? racing, &c. and speeches from the con¬ 
stituted authorities. After the review, I met Hoche. 
He asked me, “ Did you hear the cannonade? ” I 
said I did.. “ Ay,’’ said he, “ you will soon hear 
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enough of that.’’ I answered, “ The sooner the 
better.” In the evening at the Comedie, to see a 
new piece, written by Privat, one of IToche’s Aids- 
de-camp, on the termination of the war in La Ven¬ 
dee, in which he introduced some apposite and well- 
timed compliments to the General and the Republic. 
The characters were filled by the young men of the 
Etat Major, and it went off very well. The theatre 
was free for the ladies of the* town, and, after the 
play, there was a grand ball at the Hold de Ville, 
given by Hoche, for which I had a ticket ; but, un¬ 
luckily, I was not well; so instead of’ going to tfie 
ball, I came home and went to l)etl, which was a 
pity ; for, 

“ With my hat so well cock’d, and my hair so woH tairfd, 

I look’d like a man of the very first world.” 

I believe that quotation is not correct; but no 
matter, it is as good as one of P, P’s (quotations, at 
any rate. 

23. At work all the morning with Colonel Shee, 
making an analysis of the distribution of the troops 
actually in Ireland. The General called in, and 
sate with us half an hour. Dined as usual with the 
Etat Major. I am now, to all intents, one of the 
family, and I like it of all things. (Sings) “ How 
merrily we live that soldiers be,” &c. I have got 
rooms at head-quarters, and moved my kit accord¬ 
ingly. We are all lodged in the palace of the ci- 
devant Bishop of Rennes, a superb mansion, but not 
much the better of the Revolution. The chaj>el. 
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for example, is converted into a stable ; and divers 
other changes, of a like nature, have taken place. I 
do not know but I sleep to-night in his Lordship’s 
bed-chamber. Colonel Shee, in his turn, asked me 
to-day, did I know Duckett? I said to him, as I 
had said to Hoclie, that I neither knew him, nor de¬ 
sired to know him ; for that I believed him to be a 
blackguard. Shee answered, it was exactly his own 
notion ; that Duckett liad made two or three sets 
at him, but that he had always avoided him. He 
added, that Duckett had told several people that he 
was sent here by the committee of nine, who manage 
the affairs of the Catliolics, as their Plenipotentiary. 
The impudence of this last stroke did, to be sure, 
astonish me. I answered, that Duckett was a scoun¬ 
drel, and if he were to tell so outrageous a lie in my 
presence, I w ould knock him down on the spot. I 
.also besought him to put Hoche on his guard, par¬ 
ticularly as to this last story, offering, at the same 
time, to confront him before the General, and com¬ 
pel him to sj)eak the truth. Shee answered, that 
was unnec'essary, for that he was sure Hoche saw 
through him completely. But I am not yet satis¬ 
fied ; and I believe 1 will take an opportunity my¬ 
self to set this matter on its right footing. D—n 
the impudence of the rascal! My brother Ambassa¬ 
dor ! Marry come up indeed ! I’ll Duckett him, the 
scoundrel, if I can catch him fairly in my grip.* 

* I wonder my father did not record a laugfliable incident 
which occurred at one of these dinners, and which he often men¬ 
tioned to my mother. The conversation was miming on the 
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24. Walked with Colonel Shee in the garden. 
He tells me that Hoche has selected the elite of the 
Army of the Ocean, which consisted of 117,000 
men, for onr expedition ; that the arms and every 
thing were ready, and that we are waiting only on 
the marine. lie also spoke as if in a fortnight or 
less we might put ourselves in motion ; but I did 
not ])ress him for specific information. The season 
is slipping away fast through our fingers. However, 
I believe they are doing their best. 

25. Walked as usual in the garden with Col. Shee. 
I turned the discourse upon my own situation, and 
that which I had filled in Ireland. Shee told me 
that both the Executive Directory and General 
Hoche were perfectly satisfied as to who and what I 
was, through a channel which he was not at liberty 
to inform me of, but that I might be jierfectly easy 
on the score of my credit. I answered that I was 
extremely glad they had satisfied themselves as to 
my veracity, and that I dreaded no investigation or 
scrutiny into my character or principles. I added 

great Lord Chatham, and the funeral honours which he received 
at the national expense, wliicli my father was explaining to Ge¬ 
neral Hoche. Duckett thrust himself between them, and ob¬ 
served, that, to receive such a recompense had always been the 
highest object of his ambition. All stared at the modesty of the 
declaration, when Mr. Shee gravely observed, that he never 
saw any one who was more likely to be gratified in such a wish 
—(A pause ensued, atid every eye was cast with wonder upon 
him)—“ for,” continued he, “ wherever you die, the parish will 
surely have to bury you.”— Editor. 
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that I was the better pleased at this, inasmuch as I 
did not know ljut I might appear to them in the 
same light with that scoundrel Duckett, who is here. 
He assured me again tliat they were perfectly assur¬ 
ed that I had said nothing of myself but the strict 
truth. He added tliat he had spoken to Iloche 
about Duckett, and that Hoche said he would send 
him back to Paris instantly ; but that he had desii’cd 
the General to keep the fellow here until the last 
moment, and then despatch him. I was very glad 
to hear this, because I disliked exceedingly the idea 
of such a l ascally advcnturei- thrusting himself into 
our business. However, he is now, 1 believe, suffi¬ 
ciently known, and of course can do no mischief. 
We then spoke in general of our exi)edition, which is 
delayed entirely by the marine. The General sets 
off tp-morrow for Brest to hurry them; and as he 
has CJ^faordinary powders, I am in hopes that he will 
work ]\lessieurs Ics Commifisaires. I collect from 
Shee’s discourse, that ^ve will have 1,000 cavalry 
ready to mount; but the Irish must find horses. I do 
not yet know the number of our infantry. At din¬ 
ner, Privat, one of Hoche’s aids-de-camp, and author 
of the piece that was played the other night, told 
me that Hoche and he were private soldiers in the 
Gardes Francoises, and were made corporals toge¬ 
ther on the same day. He also told me that Hoche’s 
coup de sabre was received in a duel with a fellow- 
soldier. 

26. The general set off this morning for Brest. I 
hope in God he may hurry those fellows. I dread 
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the equinoctial gales passing over and finding vis un¬ 
prepared. By Shee's discourse I fancy it is intended 
that we shall make a race for it. Happy go lucky in 
that case. I was in hopes the Spanish fleet would 
have joined us at Brest, but he tells me they are re¬ 
turned to Cadiz, after escorting Richery to some un¬ 
known latitude.^—D—n their foolish souls, they will 
be beaten, and tlie French also, in detail; whereas, 
if they were instantly to joib, their united fleets in 
the Channel would be stronger than any thing Eng¬ 
land could for some time oppose to them, and a week 
would be sufficient for our business. If they let this 
occasion'escape them, as I fear they will, they need 
never expect to meet such another. I am in the 
horrors to-day. AVclI, let us see what IJoche’s ex¬ 
pedition will produce. He will be absent for five 
or six days. Brest is 180 miles from this. Time, 
time ! At all events, for me the die is cast, and I 
am utterly desperate as to the event. Come what 
come may, I have done, and am doing my duty ; and 
if I fall, I fall. 1 have not, on that score, the small¬ 
est burthen on my mind. A short time now must, 
I think, put me at least out of uncertainty ; and I 
am sure that the worst that can befal, cannot be 
much more jjainful than the state of suspense and 
anxiety in which 1 have so long languished. Once 
again “ courage!’’ Let us see what Hoche will say 
on his return. 

27. The report is that Thomas Grenville is at 
Paris, with some proposition for peace. I do not 
mind it; it is a fetch of Pitt’s, if it be at all true 
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that lie is there. Besides, Colonel Shee has letters 
to-day from General Clarke, which make no mention 
of his arrival, but assure us that every thing is going 
on as fast as possible. As fast as possible is, how¬ 
ever, too slow for my impatience. My life hangs 
terribly on my hands. After all, however, I had 
rather stagnate at Rennes tlian at Paris. 

OcTCMJEU, 179b. 

1, 2. Blank ! Blank ! 

3. The Journal cles Defaiscurs de la Patrie, pub¬ 
lished under the authority of the Directory, gives 
the lie, this day, to the arrival of Thomas Grenville. 
I did not much mind the report at the time, but am 
greatly pleased with the spirit of the contradiction, 
which is by an official note. The Directory seems 
fully bent on humbling the pride of England; and 
lay down as a principle, that the peace to which 
they will consent must be one which will ravish from 
her, her maritime preponderance, restore the liberty 
of the ocean, give a spring to the Spanish, Dutch, 
and French marine, and carry to the highest degree 
of prosperity the industry and commerce of these 
nations, whom England has regarded as rivals and 
enemies, when they would no longer submit to be 
dupes. If the Directory act up with firmness to 
these principles, and if Spain be not utterly besotted, 
I think it impossible but England must be reduced 
within her proper and natural limits; the first stej) 
to which, be it ever kept in mind, is the indepen¬ 
dence of Ireland. 
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] i fiEd cbattitig with Co¬ 

lonel Shoe, whq is ;ai ivei 3 !" agreeable old man, and 
has served as a good officer of cavalry now thirty- 
six ycays. Fie told me last night, as I was sitting 
with hini, that General Clarke had written to him 
that he might have full confidence in me ; never¬ 
theless, he does not tell me much, if indeed he 
knows much himself; that, howeverj gives me 
very little concern. I shall'learn everything time 
enough. I collect, however, that it is resolved, if 
possible, to turn in a gang of six or seven thousand 
desperadoes into England, who will live at free 
quarters, and commit all manner of devastation. If 
this takes effect, it will embarrass her extremely. 
She has never yet seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire; and I always remember, that 5,000 ragged, 
half-starved Highlanders, forced their way to 100 
miles distance of London, and might, perhaps, have 
achieved what remained, if the Pretender had not 
been a poltroon. It is, to be sure, a horrible mode 
of making war, but England showed the way, by 
disgorging so many hordes of emigrants into France, 
and the enormities which have been committed, in 
consequence, in this country, are such as to justify 
France in adopting any means of revenge ; it is, in 
a word, but strict retaliation. I am curious to see 
how England will relish a war of Chouans in her 
own bowels. Colonel Shee and I were employed 
yesterday in digesting and arranging different routes 
from the several harbours, where we might land, to 
Dublin. I find him very reasonable. We agreed 
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and, of course, the nea^^t y)ort td Brest was the 
best, as we could make any shift when we^'were 
once landed, our army being composed of veterans 
who have been in service in La Vendde for years, 
and are steeled against every hardship; having 
been well used to dispense with clothes, shoes, or 
even bi’ead, at times. Supposing, however, we had 
a port to choose, we agreed it should be Belfast, or 
at least, as near Belfast as possible ; if not, Water¬ 
ford, or that neighbourhood. The distance from 
Dublin is pretty nearly equal. We calculated, how¬ 
ever, for, I believe, a. dozen different landing-places 
roixnd the coast. He tells me Hoche has a great 
magazine of clothing, which he took from the 
British at the time of his famous victory at Qui- 
heron; that is literally “ tcint dt pris sur I’ennemL" 
We talked a good deal of my affairs. I observed 
that, supposing our expedition was, by any unfore¬ 
seen accident, prevented, I was a little anxious 
as to what the Directory might determine with 
regard to me; that I had almost uttei’ly ruined 
myself, partly in their service ; that since I came to 
France I had subsisted entirely on my own means, 
having drawn nothing from the Republic but my 
pay, which he knew was not sufficient to pay my 
washerwoman ; that, on my journey and during my 
stay in Rennes, I had not drawn even my pay; nor 
did I intend it, as it was to my own country I look¬ 
ed for indemnification, in case we ever got there; 
but I again observed, if our expedition did not take 
VOL. II. 
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place, I could hardly suppose the Directory would 
suffer me to be utterly ruined, which must be the 
,case if I were not retained in their service. Shee 
answered, he had not the shadow of doubt but, 
in that case, I would be employed, as he did not 
j^ink the Directory capable of acting dishonourably 
by a man who had such strong claims on them; and 
he added, that he was satisfied General Clarke would 
take effectual measures in my behalf. This was 
a considerable relief to my mind, an account of my 
wife and our dear little babies. We then began to 
build Chateaux en Irlandc, as magnificent as any 
in Spain. Shee told me he had some notion, in case 
we succeeded, of selling what property he had in 
France and settling in Ireland. I answered, I, for 
one, should be heartily glad of it; and indeed I 
spoke but the truth. I added, that we should have 
occasion for his talents, and especially for his long 
experience as a mibtary man, in arranging our 
army; and, in that case, I hoped we should find for 
him a situation which miglit recompense liim for the 
services he would have lendered, and the sacrifice of 
quitting his family, and exposing liis health, (which 
is not very firm,) and his person, to the fatigues 
of a voyage and the perils of a winter campaign. 
As he seemed very much to relish this discourse, I 
took the opportunity to throw in a word or two 
on my own situation and expectations. I remind¬ 
ed him that hitherto I liad drawn nothing either 
from France or Ireland ; but, on the contrary, had 
sacrificed time, labour, person and property in the 
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common cause of both countries; that I had no 
doubt, if we succeeded, of bein^ amply recom¬ 
pensed ; nevertheless, that the more attention was 
shown to me by the French Government, and by 
the General, on our arrival, the greater services it 
would be in my power to render to France, to Ire¬ 
land, and to our friends embarked in the expedition 
That I believed he knew ray zeal and affection for 
the cause of the Republic, as well as my gi’atitude 
to the Directory; and I left him to consider whether, 
in framing our government in Ireland, it might not 
be desirable for France to have, in an efficient sta¬ 
tion, a man on whose principles and attachment she 
might safely co\int,—a circumstance which might 
be materially forwarded and most probably secured 
by the attention, on the part of the General, to 
which I alluded—an attention which both Catholics 
and Dissenters would consider as shown to them¬ 
selves, much more than to me personally, as I could 
have no claim upon it other than as I stood in the 
capacity of their agent, and possessing, as I would 
venture to say I did possess, tlieir confidence. Shee 
heard me with great attention, aud said he saw 
cleai'ly the advantages resulting from what I pro¬ 
posed ; that every tiling I said was perfectly reason¬ 
able, and he was satisfied the General would see it 
in the same light, and regulate his conduct accord¬ 
ingly. I desired him to think of all I had said, and 
that we would resume the subject once more before 
our departure. 

7. I like old Colonel Shee more and more ; his 

p 2 
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conversation is my sole resource against the ennui 
which devours me. He was Secretary to the late 
Duke of Orleans, for whose memory he cherishes 
the sincerest regard. He has amused me these two 
days with an infinity of anecdotes relating to that 
unfortunate prince, who, 1 almost begin to believe, 
has been most grossly calumniated by’all parties in 
the Revolution. 'I'he zeal and affection which Shee 
manifests for the honour of a man who can no longer 
serve or prejudice him, is, at least, a strong proof of 
the goodness of his own character. It is highly in¬ 
teresting to see the earnestness and warmth with 
which he labours to impress me with a good opinion 
of the Duke ; and, indeed, from his reports, I am 
satisfied, not only of that prince’s innocence as to 
the accusation on which he was guillotined, but as to 
his general character as a man of honour, courage, 
and probity. I think I sec that he has been a victim 
of a double cabal—of the court, and of the jaco¬ 
bins. Mais parlous d’autre chose. General H^dou- 
ville showed the Colonel to-day a letter from Hoche, 
wherein he says he is moving heaven and earth to 
get things in readiness at Brest, and that he hopes 
in three weeks we may be getting aboard. The ma¬ 
rine agents are scoundrels, and there is a scarcity 
of seamen, but orders have been this day expedited 
to all the military commanders along the coast, to 
make diligent search, to secure, and send on to Brest 
all seafaring persons, and there is a reward of six 
livres a-head to the soldiers for all they can find, 
which will sharpen them up to the business. It will 
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be November before we arrive, if we are so for¬ 
tunate as to arrive at all; of course we shall have, 
in that case, a winter campaign of it. No matter ; 
we arc better able to stand it than those who will be 
opposed to us. The country gentlemen of Ireland, 
with their warm feather-beds, their beef and claret, 
will make, I think, no great figure before our grena¬ 
diers, who have been seasoned these four years to all 
manner of hardsliips and privations in this execra¬ 
ble war of La Vendee, which Hoche has had the 
glory of terminating. “ D-n it; we ’re all mi¬ 

litia captains, and who’s afraid of death ?” I have 
written out about thirty Irish airs for the band of 
my regiment, if I am to have one, which I doubt 
a little, whereby I must inseme Hoche on his re¬ 
turn, because “ when both house and lands are 
spent, then learning is most excellent.” Good ! good! 
—hold I I meant aboyninable! That is a vile quota¬ 
tion, to tell the God’s truth of the matter. 

8. I must change my apartment to-morrow to 
make room for General Debelle, brother-in-law to 
Hoche, who is just arrived. A la bonne heure. “ They 
talk of further alterations, which causes many spe¬ 
culations.” My quotations latterly are as pert and 
stupid as you please, but how can I quote when I 
am in this horrible suspense ? 

12. The General returned last night at eight 
o’clock, having been absent since the 26th of last 
month. Colonel Shee saw him this morning for a 
quarter of an hour; he tells me Hoche is bent on 
going, coute qui coute, and that every thing is ready 
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but seamen, whom he has given orders to be press¬ 
ed all along the coast, as far as Bordeaux. Oh ! 
'that we were aboard. Oh ! that we were aboard! 
or rather, indeed, that we wei'e ashore, after being 
aboard. “ I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun !” Shee 
told Hoche that Ave had prepared divers routes du¬ 
ring his absence, and took that opportunity to speak 
of me, and I suppose he was pleased to say some¬ 
thing handsome, but what it was, of course, I did 
not inquire. I see an article in a French paper 
that thirty persons have been arrested in Dublin for 
high treason. Who can they be ? Are any of ray 
friends of the number? lor there are no names men¬ 
tioned. I hope in God we shall be in Ireland time 
enough to liberate them, be tliey who they may. I 
think General Hoche will be pretty security foi’ their 
appearance, and I fancy that even my own bail 
would not, in this case, be refused. Colonel Shee 
and I have been reading over the American Ordon- 
nance, and making our observations on it. If Ave 
arrive safe, I will propose adopting it, witli a few 
necessary alterations. It is excellent, for an army 
that must be made in a huriy, being clear and 
concise. 

14. The General set off, unexpectedly, for Pai’is* 
this day at twelve o’clock. It seems, on his visit to 
Brest, he had reason to be discontented with the ad¬ 
ministration of the Marine; hoAvever, they promised 
him fair, and he retm-ned to Rennes, leaving orders 
with a confidential jierson to let him know how they 
were going on. This person has written him word. 
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that since his departure all the preparations are 
slackened, and, in conseqnence, he is set off in a 
rage for Paris, and I trust will return in a few days 
with full powers to cashier a parcel of those scoun¬ 
drelly agents of the Marine. I have written, by 
Colonel Shee’s desire, a short address to the pea¬ 
santry of Ireland, explaining to them the great 
benefits which the Revolution has procured to the 
peasantry of France. This he has translated into 
French, and gave the copy to the General to read 
on his way to Paris. I see by two English papers 
of the 13th and 14th of last month, that they are 
impoi’ting daily large quantities of arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, and artillery into Ireland. I am glad of it, 
for divers reasons. It is also said they are going to 
restore the fortifications of Derry, and to mount 
one hundred pieces of artillery on the walls. This I 
take to be rhodomontade, for I cannot see to what 
end they should fortify Derry. I wish we were 
once in Ireland, and we would make short work 
with their fortifications. These eternal delays kill 
me; but then Hoche is a man of the greatest ac¬ 
tivity, and he is embarked, body and soul, in this 
business. I am sure he is as earnest to the full as I 
am myself, and that is a great comfort to me. I 
suppose he will be about a fortnight absent. 

16. The General returned, unexpectedly, this 
morning at nine o’clock. It seems he met a courier 
on the road with despatches, which rendered his trip 
to Pai’is unnecessary. Colonel Shee tells me to-day, 
that it was intended, after landing us, to despatch 
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the fleet with three thousand men to the East In¬ 
dies ; but, in consequence of a mutiny at the Mau¬ 
ritius, that scheme is given up, and we are to keep 
both ships and men. I mentioned to him a report I 
had heard, that we were waiting for cannoniers from 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, which I thought 
very odd if it were true; he assured me it was no 
such thing; we have already three companies of 
cannoniers, and, in short, every thing is ready ex¬ 
cept the seamen, to procure whom the most positive 
and pressing orders have been given by the Minis¬ 
ter of Marine and Directory. He told me also 
that, perhaps, about the time of our landing, I should 
hear of some combustion in England, and that he 
hoped, before we had done, we might pay John Bull 
a visit. According to my laudable custom, I did not 
ask him to explain what this combustion was to be. 
It will, probably, explain itself time enough. 

17. Our expedition, as well as the life of the 
General, has had a most providential escape. Last 
night, between nine and ten, as he was returning 
from the Com^die, with Generals Debelle and He- 
douville, a ruffian, who was posted at a corner, fired 
a pistol at him, within five or six yards, which for¬ 
tunately missed, and the villain instantly ran off, 
but was stopped by two of the aids-de-carap, who 
happened to come that way, before he had run 
one hundred yards. The pistol was likewise found 
where he had dropped it. On his being seized and 
examined, he confessed that he was hired by a per- 
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son, whom he described, to assassinate General Hoche, 
and was to have fifty louis for his reward. He threw 
himself on his knees before Hoche, who behaved 
incomparably well, and desired him to rise, as no 
man should kneel to him, and tell the whole truth; 
assuring him that he had not himself the least re¬ 
sentment against him. The fellow then repeated 
his story exactly, and the two aids-de-camp set out 
with a guard in quest of the other villain, whom 
they found in bed, and brought to head-quarters. A 
magistrate being sent for, the two were confronted, 
and the latter denying every thing, they were both, 
after a long examination, committed to prison. It 
seems the fellow who fired the shot is a workman 
employed in the arsenal, the other is lately from 
Paris, and says he is a horse-dealer: in order to in¬ 
duce the former to commit the murder, he told him 
that he was a Royalist, and that it was for the King’s 
service to assassinate Hoche, which, together with 
the promise of the fifty louis, determined him. The 
name of the former is Moreau, and of the latter 
Teyssierd. Nothing could be better than the Ge¬ 
neral’s behaviour through all this affair. For my 
part, I do not see what the Royalists could promise 
themselves from his death ; at the same time, it is 
beyond all doubt that this villain Teyssierd, has 
come down from Paris expressly to have him as¬ 
sassinated. I do not at all suspect the English of 
assassination ; but certainly, at this moment, t/mj 
are much more interested in Hoche’s death than 
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that miserable Louis XVIII. In short, I know not 
what to think of the motives of this abominable 
affair ; a few days may probably explain it further. 

18. In consequence of the affair of yesterday, a 
search was made in the lodgings of Teyssierd, and a 
case of pistols, two fusils, and three air-guns, were 
found,—the two last articles buried in the garden; 
there were also among his papers the directions of 
several persons in Paris and London. I should be 
sorry, much as I detest the English nation, to sus¬ 
pect them of such vile and horrible means of effec¬ 
tuating their purposes, as that of assassination ; yet 
they have already done several things in this war as 
bad, at Quiberon, and elsewhere. I am very much 
afraid the English Cabinet is implicated in this in¬ 
fernal business, the more so as the General I’eceived 
notice a few days since, from the Minister of Justice 
at Paris, to be on his guard, as an attempt was in¬ 
tended to be made on his life by some English agents. 
Hoche is entirely too careless of his person, which, 
as he is circumstanced, though it may be very mag¬ 
nanimous, is not very wise. He was out till past 
ten o’clock last night.—Chatted a good deal to-day 
with Colonel Shee, who is my only companion here, 
and whose conversation I find extremely amusing and 
instructive. He tells me he expects we shall soon 
set off now ; that the General has no confidence in 
the marine, but is determined, if we fall in with the 
English fleet, that fight they shall;—for, as the mi¬ 
litary will be at least two to one on board, he will 
give it out in general orders, that the first man. 
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officer or seaman, of whatever rank, that offers to 
flinch, shall be instantly shot on the quarter-deck. 
That is stout of Hoche, or as P. P. would say, 
“ manly and decided.” I had rather, however, that 
our valour was tried on terra JirmUy for I am of opi¬ 
nion with the ^’urks, “ that God has given the sea 
to the infidels, and the land to the true believers.” 
A sea-fight is our pis alter ; nevertheless, if it must 

be, it must. Those cf -d Spaniards ! why are 

they not this moment in Brest water ? They have 
mortally offended the English by escorting Richery 
out of Cadiz, and now they are temporizing with 
half measures, which is always miserable policy ; 
whereas, if they joined us instantly, we could strike 
our blow in security, and the navy of England, (or I 
am utterly deceived,) would be no longer formidable 
either to France or Spain. 1 wish I was at the 
head of the Spanish Cabinet for one month.—Shee 
told me a good story to-day :—The English had 
lodged fifty louis to pay the printer here ft)r a copy 
of the proclamation which they foi’csaw Hoche 
would publish, wheresoever he was bound. He got 
wind of this, and, by Shoe’s advice, pi’epared a 
proclamation for the Portuguese, and then began to 
search with great secrecy and diligence among the 
priests, for some one who understood Portuguese, in 
order to have it translated. (It was a pity Mr. 
Fitzsimons, of whose talents for the Portuguese I 
have already made honourable mention, was not 
here.) Having thus spread the report among these 
knaves, he sent off Shee privately to Angiers, where 
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there is a printer on whom he has reliance, and 
caused the proclamation to be printed there, ta¬ 
king every possible precaution that not a copy should 
escape. It was very well imagined of Colonel Shce, 
and I have no doubt but those rascally priests will 
take care the story of the Poituguese proclamation 
shall find its way to England. All fair! All fair! 
We talked a little of my affairs, and Colonel Shee, 
after saying handsome things of my services, as¬ 
sured me he would take care, if we arrived safe in 
Ireland, to state very fully, when and where it might 
be necessary, of what important consequence my 
exertions in France had been, &c- He spoke with 
great friendship and regard, and I have no doubt 
his representations may be of material use to me. 
I do not think there is any thing wrong or like 
intrigue in all this. Have I not sacrificed every 
thing to the cause ? and have I not rendered some 
service, and I may say essential service, to my coun- 
tiy ? I assured Colonel Shee, in return, that if ever 
I found myself in a situation which might enable 
me, he should see the sense I entertained of his 
kindness for me. There the matter rested, and 
there I will let it rest. 

19. Since my arrival here, I have not had the 
least communication with the General; we have 
scarcely even spoken at meals when we met, and I 
began in consequence to grow a little uneasy at it; 
for as there are two Irishmen here (M'Sheehy and 
Duckett,) besides myself, and as the first is a block¬ 
head and the last a scoundrel, I did not exactly 
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know whether the General might not lump us all off 
together, in forming his opinion. I therefore hinted 
remotely to Colonel Shee, yesterday, my uneasiness 
at the great reserve of the General towards me, and in 
consequence of what I said, which was indeed but very 
little, he spoke to him of it at dinner. The General 
assured him that he by no means confounded me 
with the two others ; bqt observed, which is the fact, 
that if he was to mark me by any particular at¬ 
tention, it w'ould be immediately observed and set 
people on making inquiries, which would be very 
inconvenient, as it was absolutely necessary that I 
should remain incognito as much as ])ossible; he 
added, that, in time and place, I should see how he 
wished to treat me. This has satisfied me entirely. 
Colonel Shee also told me, that it was a long time a 
moot point whether our expedition should be under¬ 
taken or not, as the Minister of the Marine, Truguet, 
was very much wedded to a scheme he had for 
India; but that, at last, witli considerable difficulty. 
General Clarke had managed it so that our aflair 
had the precedence. If we yet get to Ireland, it 
will be worth fifty of Truguet’s schemes. At night. 
I have mentioned above what the General said yes¬ 
terday, with regard to me. To-day, after dinner, 
he took Colonel Shee aside and repeated his reasons 
for not being more attentive to me, which he begged 
of him to explain to me. Colonel Shee told him he 
had done so, and that I was perfectly easy on that 
score. The General then told him he had appointed 
me to the rank of Adjutant General, which will give 
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me, as a military man, very great advantages; and 
he added, that one reason which kept him under 
restraint as to me, was the presence of that rascal 
Duckett, who had written him an impertinent letter, 
and whom he intended to cashier next morning. 
He added many other civilities, to which Colonel 
Shee made the proper acknowledgments on my 
part. Certainly, nothing can be handsomer than this 
conduct of the Greneral. I am heartily glad, for di- 
vei’s reasons, that he is resolved to send Mr. Duckett 
to wandei*. Colonel Shoe then told me that he ex¬ 
pects he will set off in four or five days; that he 
had requested of the General that we might travel 
together, and that the General had given orders to 
his aid-de-camp, Poiton, to that effect. The General 
lias likewise read my address to the peasantry of Ire¬ 
land, which he entirely apjiroves; so all, as to me at 
least, is going on as well as I could desire. Huzza! 
I am an Adjutant General! Well, to be sure, but it 
is droll! Shall I make a good officer ? Why not ? 
“It is a life I have desired; I will thrive.” We 
rc'ad the King's speech, in which he announces a 
desire to make peace, but I do not mind this. Shee 
told me that, perhaps, at this very hour there was 
something going on in England wliich would em- 
baiTass them not a little, and that we might per¬ 
chance hear of it in four or five days. This is, at 
least, the third time that he has spoken to me darkly 
on that subject; but I make it a rule never to press 
him for explanations. We talked over the plan of 
an address to the people at large, in Ireland, inciting 
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them to establish their independence, to be published 
on our landing; and I sat down beside him, and wrote 
a few pages to begin. I tliink I will make it a flam¬ 
ing production ; but I am tired now, it is late and so 
I will go to bed. I am a pretty fellow to be an Atl- 
jutant General! “ Mr. Klinker—Floyd, I would say, 
hi, hi, hi,—I suppose you are too great a man to ac¬ 
knowledge your old ac(iyaintance, lio, ho, ho.” Well, 
that is a vile stupid quotation, to tell the truth of it, 
l)ut a soldier is not obliged to quote like a pedant, 

“ With their Novids, and Omars, and Blutracks, and stuff. 

By Gad, they don’t signify this pinch of snuff.” 

“ D—n Homo, with all my heart, I am sure I have 
the marks of him sticking on my a— yet.” Oh 
Lord! Oli Lord! witty quotations for an Adjutant 
General. 

20. This day received my orders to set out for 
Brest the day after to-morrow, being the 1st Bru- 
inaire. Huzza ! Huzza ! I am to travel in General 
Debelle’s carriage, with Hoche’s cousin, and Privat, 
his aid-de-cam}). Settled all my affairs at Ilennes 
instantly, and hove short. I am ready at a minute’s 
warning. I have been hard at work to-day on my 
}iamphlet, which is scurrilous enough. Colonel Shee 
translates it as I go on, for the inspection of the 
General, and I bkc it better in his French than in 
my own English. I think it will do tolerably well, 
when it is finished. 

21. Last night I met the General in the Gallery 
alone. He immediately came up to me and asked 
me, had I occasion for any thing before my dc- 
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parture ? I thanked him, and replied, I had not. 
He then continued, “ Because, if you have, I desire 
you will apply to me, as to your friend, without 
reserve.” I again thanked him, and said, that if I 
was under any necessity, 1 would avail myself of his 
p<;i’mission, but that at present I was not. He then 
said, “ I am not a man to make ]irofessions, but 1 
beg you will, on all occasions^ look upon me as your 
friend, and treat me accordingly.” I thanked him 
for the third time, and so we shook hands and 
y)arted. It was veay civil of him, and I desired 
Colonel Shee to lc*t him know again how sensible I 
was of his kindness. 

32. Set out from Rennes, on my way to Brest, 
with Privat and Marie Hoche. Travelled very 
agreeably through a beautiful country, covertnl wdth 
wood, the very seat of Choiiaiincric. 'J’he farms 
beautiful; the towns, for the names wliei eof I re¬ 
fer to the map, mean, and the villages abominable. 
England far beyond France in that resp(?ct, but 
very inferior in all the other beauties of a landscape. 
Halted at Montauban. Our whole caravan amounts 
to eighteen officers, mostly of the Etat Major. Sup- 
j)ed very pleasantly. A furious i)enury of beds. 
Privat and I, to show a good exarnjjle, lay rough 
on a mattress on the floor. Bay awake half the 
night, laughing and making execrable puns. We 
were not much crowded, there being only nine of us 
in one small room. I like this life of all things. 
There is a gaiety and a carelessness about military 
men, which interests me infinitely. We mess to- 
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gether. I pay nothing, as the General gave orders 
to that effect to his cousin ; and also, as Mane 
Hoche told me, to treat me with all possible atten¬ 
tion and respect; all which is highly agreeable. 
Once again, I like all this mightily ! 

2.3. As yesterday. Halted at Broon, where we 
slept. Mess pleasant, as usual, and good accommo¬ 
dations at the Auberge.^ Two very fine lads of the 
name of Dalton, nei)hews of Colonel Shoe, and sons 
of an Irish officer, are of our party, and are parti¬ 
cularly civil am! attentive to me : for which, if wt; 
reach our destination, I will be civil and attentive to 
them. I like them both, James and Alexander, very 
much. I wish they could s])cak English, which they 
do but very imperfectly. 

24. Halted at Lamballc. 1 can .see a very great 
difference in the behaviour of my companions since 
we set out. Whilst we were at Rennes, nobody was 
uncivil, but nobody was attentive to me ; now the 
case is diffei'ent. I am placed in the seat of honour, 
lodged single, and in the best chamber, whilst the 
rest are obliged to fag. I hope I need not say 
that I give myself no airs on all this; on the con - 
trary, I endeavour to recommend myself as much as 
possible by a very modest and guarded behaviour, 
and have the pleasure to see that my discretion, in 
that respect, does not pass unnoticed. The altera¬ 
tion in the behaviour of my comrades is so striking, 
that I think it worth mentioning here, and I believe 
they like me as well as I like them. It is peculiarly 
incumbent on a foreigner, in the French service, to 
VOL. ir. G 
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be delicate on all points ; and I am, at least, sensible 
of what I ought to do, whether or not I am able to 
execute it. I like the French more and more ; their 
very foibles, of which they liave plenty, amuse me, 
whilst the singularities of an Englishman are almost 
always offensive. 

25, 26, 27, 28. As usual. Halted at St. IJrieux, 
Guincamp, where we remained one day to repose. 
Belle Isle en terre and Morlaix. At Morlaix dined 
with General Harty, an Irishman, in the service of 
the Republic. 

29. This morning before we set out. General 
Harty sent for me, and showed me an English paper 
that he had just borrowed, (the Morning Post,) of 
September 24th, in which was an article copied from 
the Northern Star of the l6th precedent. By this 
unfortunate article, I see that what I have long ex¬ 
pected, with the greatest anxiety, is come to pass. 
My dear friends Russell and Sam. Neilson, were ar¬ 
rested for higli treason on that day, together with 
Rowley Osborne, Haslett, and a person whom I do 
not know, of the name of Shanaghan. The persons 
who arrested them were the Marquis of Downshire, 
the Earl of Westmeath, and Lord Londonderry, to¬ 
gether with that most shameless of all-, John 

Pollock. It is impossible to conceive the effect 
this heavy misfortune has upon my mind. If we 
are not in Ireland time enough to extricate them, 
they are gone; for the Government will move 
heaven, earth, and hell, to ensure their condemna¬ 
tion. Good God ! If Russell and Neilson fall, where 
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shall I find two such men to replace them ? My 
poor friend Russell, with whom I have spent the 
happiest hours of my life, and whom I love with the 
affection of a brother! a man who would, I know, 
sacrifice his life for me or my family, if it were ne¬ 
cessary ; and Neilson, an honest, brave, and worthy 
fellow, a good Irishman, a good republican ; both of 
them men who have rendered such essential service 
to their country. My heart smites me now for the 
levity with which I have spoken of my poor Russell 
in these memorandums, under the name of P. P. 
Well, that levity exists no longer; it is time now to 
think of other matters. I will not expend myself 
here in empty menaces, which as yet I have not the 
means to ex^ute. God, I hope, has not so totally 
deserted me, but I may yet arrive in time to deliver 
my friends. If, to my unspeakable loss, I should 
arrive too late to rescue, at least I shall be able to 
revenge them, and, in that case, “ woe to their perse¬ 
cutors !” I see that they have behaved in a manner 
worthy of themselves, and of the cause to which 
I fear they will fall victims. Neilson and Russell 
suri’cndcred themselves voluntarily. Win. Sampson 
acted with the greatest spirit, and, particularly, in¬ 
sulted Lord Westmeath two or three times, in the 
grossest manner. This most unfortunate of all 
events brings to my mind the death of my poor 
friend Sweetman, which I shall ever regret, and the 
arrestation of John Keogh. With regard to the lat¬ 
ter, as I have seen the English papers pretty regu¬ 
larly ever since, and have found no further mention 

G 2 
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of that affair, 1 am in great hopes that lie was imme¬ 
diately discharged, and that nothing disastrous en¬ 
sued. If ever T return to Ireland, God only knows 
in what state I shall find the invaluable friends I left 
behind me, or how many of them may be in exist¬ 
ence. I am in unspeakable distress at this moment, 
the more so, as I can do nothing for their relief. 
I will go to Hoche the moipent I reach Brest, and 
acquaint him with this unfortunate event; but, as 
to him, that is unnecessary, for I am sure he is do¬ 
ing his very best to hurry things forward. Good 
God! If I am so unhappy as to arrive too late, 
what shall I do ? I cannot bear to think of it. If 
they conduct themselves well, they may postpone 
their trials for a considerable time, and*in that case, 
we may yet save them. It is but forty-five days 
since they were arrested. But if, to my unspeak¬ 
able misfortune, that should not happen, my only 
consolation is the hope of revenge. Once again, I 
will not indulge in premature threatenings. If I 
arrive, and arrive too late, we shall see what is fit to 
be done. 

30. After halting last night at Landerneau, ar¬ 
rived this day at one o’clock at Brest, having been 
just ten days on the road. Ran immediately to find 
the General, but he was gone out. Called on Colo¬ 
nel Shee, and informed him of the situation of our 
friends. He tells me if they manage to delay a lit¬ 
tle, he is in hopes we may arrive time enough to de¬ 
liver them. God Almighty send ! He tells me a 
relation of his, a general officer in the service of the 
Republic, who was sent by the Executive Directory 
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into Ireland, about four months since, is just ar¬ 
rived, and will probably be in Brest in about five or 
six days. He will of course bring us authentic in¬ 
telligence of the state of the country. 

Novembeb 1796. -—(Brest.) 

1, 2. I have Ijeen ]^ard at work ever since my 
arrival, on an address to the Irish people, which is to be 
printed here and distributed on our landing. I have 
hardly time to cat; but I do not work with j)leasure, 
I’rom the reflection which recurs to me every instant, 
tJiat the men whose approbation I should most covet, 
are, perhaps, at this moment on trial for their lives. 
Well, let me, if possible, not think of that longer. I 
have not yet seen the General. Colonel Shee tells 
me that General Quantin has been despatched from 
Flushing with 2,000 of the greatest leprobatcs in 
the French army, to land in England, and do as 
much mischief as possible, and that we have 3,000 
of the same stamp, whom we arc also to disgorge on 
the English coast. It is a horrible mode of making 
war, and such as nothing can possibly justify, but 
tlie manner in which England has persecuted the 
Republic. IVIuch as I detest the inhumanity of pu¬ 
nishing the inhabitants of a country for the crimes of 
their rulers, I cannot blame the French, when I re¬ 
collect the treachery of England at Toulon, or the 
miseries which she has caused in that part of the Re¬ 
public through whicli 1 have just passed, l>y her false 
assignats and counterleit louis, but, es])ecially by her 
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most atrocious and unheard-of system of starving 
the whole French people,—a measure so abominable, 
and which ])roduced such dreadful suffering and 
misery in France, as justifies any measures of reta¬ 
liation, however terrible. The English Ambassador 
is arrived at Paris; Spain has, at length, declared 
war against England, and begun, it is said, by tak¬ 
ing a man-of-war of 56 gups. 1)—n them ! why 
are they not to-day in Brest waters ? Corsica is 
evacuated by the British; so all goes on pretty well. 

Kvetnirg. I have just read, in the Moniteur, the 
memorial given in Ijy Lord Malmesbury, the Eng¬ 
lish Plenipotentiary in Paris, the note of Charles de 
la Croix, and the reply of the Directory, which is 
admirable. I havt; not time to abstract them, but 
the negotiation is at an end for the present. I never 
thought any thing would come of it, for I did not 
l>elicve Pitt serious ; and, apparently, the Directory 
is of the same opinion, for it is on that principle 
they have framed their answer. My Lord Malmes¬ 
bury may now go back, if he pleases. I am curious 
to know the result of Quantin’s expedition, which, I 
presume, is the business of which Colonel Shee spoke 
to me indirectly two or three times. I had rather it 
had followed than preceded ours; for if they com¬ 
mit, as doubtless they will, great enormities, it may 
alienate people’s minds against us, as they will make 
no distinction between one corps of French troops and 
another. The Spaniards are parading in the Medi¬ 
terranean, to assist us in taking Corsica, after the 
English have evacuated it. This fashion of making 
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war puts me in mind of the London Aldermen fox¬ 
hunting. I have worked this day Kke a horse, and 
I am as stupid to-night as a horse, and in wretched 
low spirits; every hour that passes is like an age to 
my impatience; I do not even sleep. 

4. This morning, on the parade, I met Poiton, 
the General’s first aid-de-camp, who whispered me 
that, by a vessel from Liverpool which was brought 
in yesterday, intelligence was received that the 
revolution was effected in Ireland ; that the people 
were up in arms, and had seized the arsenal in 
Dublin and driven 10,000 English troops, being 
all that were in the country, back to England. 1 
was not a little astonished at this piece of news, and 
ran off immediately to Mr. 'Shee, who confirmed it 
to me, adding, that they had found thirty thou¬ 
sand stand of arms in the arsenal; that the news 
was certain, and that the General had written off 
to the Directory last night for positive orders to 
sail, on the return of the coui’ier, with what force 
was ready, without waiting for the remainder. He 
told me farther, that he expected every moment the 
captain of the prize, in order to examine him, in 
which he desired my assistance, as the General had 
written to Joyeuse, the Admiral, to have him sent 
up. All this I found very circumstantial; yet I 
felt I know not what presentiment, that it would 
turn out at least an exaggeration of the fact. On 
leaving Mr. Shee, I met the General himself, who 
embraced me after the manner of the French, kiss¬ 
ing me on both cheeks, and wishing me joy of the 
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event. I returned shortly after to Colonel Shee, 
whom I acquainted with iny doubts as to the ex¬ 
tent of this report, and mentioned the anecdote of 
a Liverpool captain, who seeing the Lublin volun¬ 
teers parade on this very day of the month, in the 
year 1 779, with their cannon, and their Colonel, 
the Luke of Leinster at their head, immediately 
I’an down to his ship in a fright, set sail for Eng¬ 
land, and, on his landing, swore before the Mayor 
of Liverpool, that all Ireland was up in arms, and 
that he had seen the Luke of Leinster pi’oclaimcd 
King, in College Green, which he himself certainly 
believed. Colonel Shee seemed a little taken back 
with this anecdote ; however, he told me he had 
great hopes the present news was true, for that, to 
his knowledge, 15,000 stand of arms had been 
lately introduced into Ireland. I asked him was he 
sure of that, as I did not see where money could 
be got to purchase them, without communicating 
with so many people, as must infallibly lead to a 
discovery of the affair. He replied, they were 
purchased by one person, who was wealthy, whom 
he knew, and whom I knew, and that in time and 
place I should learn who he was. I said that sa¬ 
tisfied me. In the meantime, I cannot form the 
least conjecture who this person is : 15,000 stand of 
arms would cost 30,000/, and I do not see amongst 
my acquaintance a man who is at once able and 
willing to advance such a sura. Well, no matter 
who it is. At last the author of our intelligence 
arrived, with two other seamen, taken on their 
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way from Newfoundland, about the same time, eight 
or nine days ago. A council was immediately 
held, consisting of the General, the Admiral, Colo¬ 
nel Shec, and myself. Our informer said he was 
an American ; that he sailed from Liverpool on a 
Wednesday; that, before his departure, news came 
by the packet that all Ireland was up for a Repub¬ 
lic ; that the Liberty IBoys and the Weavers were 
up, and the Clearday Men, and that he had seen 
10,000 English troops embark at Liverpool, three 
or four days before he left it, in order to (juell the 
insurrection. This was the sum of his information ; 
he added, that after they were taken by the French, 
they had fallen in with two fleets, one he judged 
might be of twenty sail, and in the other he counted 
twelve sail of line-of-battle ships, and that he heard 
there was a third fleet below again. I was not dis¬ 
appointed in finding the news turn out so different 
from what it was at first reported, supposing even 
M^hat the fellow said to he true, which it certainly 
was not, for, in the first idace, he set out with a lie, 
in saying he was an American, for he was a Scotch¬ 
man, with a broad accent. He could not tell the 
day of the month that he sailed, nor the burthen 
of his vessel. The 10,000 troops he spoke of, turn¬ 
ed out to be one regiment of Scotch, one regiment 
of Welch, and a regiment of Irish, who were em¬ 
barked, as he said, in four large vessels and five or 
six brigs. Altogether, he lied and prevaricated so 
much that I do not pay the least attention to his 
story; so there is an end of the insurrection. I am. 
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however, heartily glad of this event, for I hope it 
will produce positive oi’dcrs from the Directory to 
sail immediately. Dined at head-cpiarters, in state, 
with the Admirals and several Captains of the fleet, 
and the staff of the army—a grand affair. This 
dinner is to manifest to the public that there is a 
perfect haimony between the land and sea service, 
which I am very sorry to seA is far from being the 
case. Sate late at dinner, and after dinner letired 
to Colonel Shoe’s room with the Generah the Admi¬ 
ral, General Debelle, and Colonel Shoe. J did not 
come in till some time after the others, and on my 
entry found Hoche pressing Joyeuse, extremely, to 
be ready for the expedition, and Joyeuse starting 
every jjossible difficulty, ]iarticularly on the score of 
the transports. Hoche then said he would go with 
the men of war only, crowding as many men aboard 
as they could carry. Joyeuse then came down to 
five sail of the line and five frigates, the best sailors, 
who miglit, by dint of seamanship and (piick sail¬ 
ing, escape fi*om the English, who were, he said, 
in waiting for them off Cape Clear, and who had 
also cclairciirs off Ushant, as every morning the 
report was that two large ships and three frigates 
were seen there. Colonel Shee asked him how 
many men, for a short passage, he could stow on 
the ships he mentioned ; he said 600 on each of the 
line-of-battle ships, and 300 on each of the frigates. 
That makes in all but 4,500 men. The General 
then said that his word was pledged to the Govern¬ 
ment and to his friends in Ireland; that the time 
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was even elapsed for which he had engaged him¬ 
self; that he would go in a single frigate, if the Ad¬ 
miral could give him no more, and he pressed him 
again and again in the strongest manner. Joyeuse 
still hung back, and I believe he was sorry, to judge 
by his manner, that he had spoken of even five ships 
of the line; at length he proposed (merely, as I 
think, to gain time,) to» send out a vessel to recon¬ 
noitre, and bring positive intelligence of the state of 
the country ; and another to learn the actual posi¬ 
tion of the English fleet; and, upon this proposal, 
the meeting broke up. I augur the worst possible 
event from any bxisiness in which the marine of 
France is concerned. Joyeuse wants to prevent our 
expedition, in order to get out to India, where there 
is more money to be made; and, in consequence, 
is throwing every diffieulty in our way. Attempts 
are even made to set the soldiers and seamen by the 
ears, but the General is determined to shoot the 
very first who fight, upon the spot. Tliere has been 
one duel already between Rapatelle,* an officer of 
the Etat Major, and a Lieutenant of the navy, in 
which the former was victorious, having wounded 
his adversary in two places. From all this I see, 
first, that if we arrive at all, which is at this mo¬ 
ment very doubtful, we shall not arrive in force. No 
matter. With 5,000 men, our Artillerie legcrc, and 

* The same who accompanied Moreau in ISIS, and in whose 
arms he died. He was my father’s Adioint in this expedition.— 
Editor. 
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Hoche, I have no doubt of success. Would to Hea¬ 
ven we were, even with that force, on the Cave Hill, 
this fine morning ! I would soon have my dear and 
unfortunate friends out of jeopardy. I see, likewise, 
that there is no mention whatsoever of the Spanish 
fleet. I)—n them ! Tlieyare now parading in the Me¬ 
diterranean. To be sure, the folly of that is beyond 
all human endurance. The Clmeral told me last night, 
that, by this, there were five or six thousand French 
in England, playing “ Ic diahlc a quatre" I sup¬ 
pose he spoke of Quantin’s expedition. This has 
been an eventful day. I have s])ent it with cele¬ 
brated men, and who will make hereafter a figure in 
history, and yet, God knows, I am, at this moment, 
far from being satisfied. Hoche is behaving incom¬ 
parably, but for the Admiral—Well, “ what can’t 
be cured, must be endured.” Let us see what the 
the Directory will say to us. 

5. At work at my pamj)hlet. I have no stomach 
to that business. I dine every day with the Gene- 
I'al, by his orders, which is the greater favour, as 
there are never more than five or six of us ; himself, 
his brother-in-law. General Dcbelle, Marie Hoche, 
Col. Shee, Poiton, and myself. 

G. Chatting with Col. Shee. I am in great hopes, 
from something he said, that we shall turn out Vil- 
laret Joyeuse, and get an admiral of our own choos¬ 
ing ; perliaps, in that case, we may get out. I asked 
him whether, when the General said that his word 
was pledged to his friends in Ireland, he spoke 
really the fact, or said it merely to spur on the Ad- 
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miral. Mr. Shee assured me that Hoche had both 
seen and spoken with some of the leaders in Ire¬ 
land.* So here are two plots running on at one 
and the same time, mine and theirs, whoever they 
are; no matter for that. I am not afraid of our 
jostling, for our object is, I sec, precisely the same, 
and I am even the better jdeased to have these invi¬ 
sible co-operators, as it divides the responsibility, and 
does not leave any thing resting on my single asser¬ 
tion. I asked Col. Shee, supposing w^e gave u]i the 
transports, how many men could we carry in the 
men-of-war? He said in twelve sail of the line, we 
could carry 6,000, and in ten frigates, u-e might have 
2,500 ; so I see our armament is to be of that force. 
He added, however, that we must not give up the 
transports, as with them we could land with 20,000. 
which would settle the business without bloodshed. 
I answered, that if it were i^ossiblc, it would un¬ 
doubtedly be best, and referred him to my memo¬ 
rials for proof; that it was my own opinion, never¬ 
theless, if the bringing transports would endanger 
the success of the entire business, I thought it best 
to secure the men-of-war, supposing they could 
carry but 5,000 men, instead of 8,500, which he 
had calculated, as with tliat force we should be 
able to fight it out. He replied he hoped we w'ould 
have the transports also, and so it rested. For mv 
part, under present circumstances, I would j)refcr 
the men-of-w^ar with 6 or 7,000 men; and with 


* Arthur O Connor, for instance.— Editor. 
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that force to begin with, I should have no doubt 
of success; however, the business is in better hands. 
Colonel Shee then told me that the General wished 
to find somebody who would go directly to Ireland, 
as he had a safe American who would sail at a mi¬ 
nute’s warning, and also bring back the person who 
might go, and he was very desirous of intelligence 
of the state of the country au this moment. I men¬ 
tioned Me Sheehy, and he immediately went for the 
General, who came, and we agreed that if Me Sheehy 
had no objection, he should be despatched to-mor¬ 
row. I went immediately and found Me Sheehy, to 
whom I opened the business, as from myself; and 
he agreed without difficidty to go, if the General 
desii ed it. I informed the General of his assent, at 
dinner, and he desired me to thank him in his name, 
and desire him to hold himself in readiness for to¬ 
morrow, which I did accordingly, and to-morrow we 
shall see what arc his instructions. Me Sheehy has 
behaved very well in this business. 

7. The General has been out on a boating party 
all day, until six o’clock in the evening. On his 
return, he desired me to find Me Sheehy, which I 
did accordingly, and he told him that he must sail 
that night, as every thing was ready, and gave him 
verbal instructions, which in my mind were very 
insufficient, and it is the first time I have had rea¬ 
son to find fault with Hoche. He desired him to 
go to such persons as I should name, and learn from 
them as much as he could, on the actual state of the 
country at this moment, the temper of the people. 
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the number and disposition of the troops, whether 
the French were expected or desired, and if so, in 
what part particularly. I asked him, was Me Sheehy 
to tell them nothing in return ? He said he must 
go into no particulars, but tell them, in general, 
that the dispositions of France were highly favour¬ 
able to Ireland, and that both the Government and 
people Avere anxious fof* their emancipation. He 
then gave Me Sheehy twenty louis, and we parted. 
I brought Me Sheehy to rny lodgings, and made him 
change his dress from head to foot, eqviipping him 
with shirts, boots, stockings, waistcoats, coat and 
cloak, all either Irish, or made after the Irish 
fashion. I then gave him the address of Oliver 
Bond and Richard Me Cormick. I desired him to 
call on the former first, and tell him he came from 
me at Brest; and, to satisfy Bond, I desired him 
to say that when Jackson was seized, and Hamil¬ 
ton Rowan and Dr. Reynolds escaped, he advised 
me to do the same, and offered me money for that 
purpose, if I Avanted it. For Me Cormick, I desired 
him to tell him that a few days before I left Dublin 
for America, I took him alone into his garden, and 
acquainted him with my plan of pushing on, if pos¬ 
sible, for Frgnce, and that I had also, about the mid¬ 
dle of December last, written to him by my brother 
from Philadelphia, acquainting him with ray pro¬ 
gress. That, I think, will satisfy both that he has 
seen me. I desired him, in addition to the Generals 
orders, to tell them that he had known me in Paris 
for some time; that I was now at Brest; that I had 
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the rank of Adjutant General in the army of the 
Republic, and that I was in good repute with the 
General and Government. I desired him further 
to say that an expedition was in great forwardness 
at Brest ; tJiat I had read some months back, with 
great concern, an account in a London paper of the 
arrestation of John Keogh, and within these few 
days, a second account ofythe arrestation of Sam. 
Neilson, Russell, and my other friends at Belfast; 
that I would, on my part, move heaven and earth 
to procure their deliverance, and that I particu¬ 
larly recommended and entreated of them to profit 
of every possible delay which the forms of the law 
could give, in order to postpone their trial ; and I 
desired him to press this particularly, as I had the 
strongest hopes that, in a shoif time, we should be 
there to rescue them ; finally, I desired him to col¬ 
lect as many newspapers as he could, for three or 
four months back, ])artic\darly the Northern Star, 
which Bond would furnish him with, as being agent 
for that pa})er in Dublin. I then walked with him 
down to the quay, where I saw him join the Captain, 
who was in waiting, it being 8 o’clock, and a fine 
moonlight night. If they have good weather and 
fair wind, they may be easily in Dublin^jifi four days ; 
two days will suffice for Me Sheehy’s business, and 
four to return, makes ten ; how^ever, I n ill allow a 
fortnight, and attend the expiration of that term 
with the utmost impatience. In this business I chose 
Bond, from his honesty and his close connection 
with Belfast, and Me Cormi(‘k for a thousand reasons. 
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especially his being secretary to the Catholics, and 
his perfect knowledge of the state of the public mind 
in Dublin. I hope Me Sheehy will acquit himself 
well; he has not much to do, and I encouraged him 
as much as I could. Here is a fortnight now dead 
loss! D—n it for me! I had like to forget an odd 
circumstance. The General desired Me Sheehy to 
learn particularly who u^ere the members in the new 
Parliament for county Derry. I observed, the new 
Parliament would not be called until next year. 
The General then said, “ Well, learn who are the 
candidates, and for Derry, remember, not Kerry."' 
I do not, for my part, understand this. In my 
mind, it is of mighty little importance, who are 
either members or candidates for one place or the 
other; ]>erhaps Hoche has a mind to set up himself. 
Seriously, I do not see the drift of his question at 
all. Well, I will even leave it, as I always do in 
similar cases, to explain itself, for “ Quod supra 7ios, 
nil ad nos."' 

8. Grimel, the merchant Avho jirocured the Amc;- 
rican vessel for the General, tells me that Me Sheehy 
was oflf last night by half past nine, so that business, 
so far, goes on well. 

9. This diy a young man was brought to head¬ 
quarters, who had been taken on board an Ameii- 
can, bound from Limerick to Portugal. His name 
is Barry St. Leger ; he is an Irishman by birth, but 
has been bred at Charleston, South Carolina, where 
his father is a man of property. He left Lime¬ 
rick the 14th October, and the account he gives is 
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perfectly satisfactoi’y; a great part of it I know 
myself to be true. lie says that every body in 
Ireland expects the Fre nch ; tliat the gentry are 
making preparations to receive them ; that every 
magistrate is raising twenty men, who are to pre¬ 
serve the peace in j)lacc of tlie militia, should these 
last be ordered to the coast; but he adds also, what 
I very well believe, that it *is universally supposed 
the militia would join the French immediately, and 
that a great majority of them are even sworn to do 
so ; that every day persons are arrested, and that 
just before his departure, ht^ heard that J. IJagwell, 
M. P. for the county Ti 2 )peraiy, had been taken uj), 
and a Lord Dosforth, as he i)ronounced it, in county 
Armagh.—For this last circumstance, he must be 
mistaken. There is Lord (rosford. Governor of that 
county; but he, 1 am sure, is far from being an 
enemy to the Government. 1 l ather su 2 )])ose he is 
at the head of the Peep-o’-Day Boys, and in that 
case, so much the worse for him, if we arrive. The 
result of this young man’s account is, that Ireland is 
in a state of the highest fermentation, and that no¬ 
thing but our jjresence is wanting to settle the affair 
at a blow. He spoke very rationally, and in conse¬ 
quence, 1 beggetl of the General to have*Wm released 
from 2 )rison, so that he has now the lil)erty of the 
town. There is another remarkable circumstance. 
The officers of the navy are continually talking of the 
fleets that England has in the Channel, and that lying 
Scotch rascal, whom we examined the other day, 
said that be saw three (two with his eyes, and the 
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tliiril I siinpose l»y the second sight). Now, St. Le~ 
ger, in coming from Limerick to Brest, has neces- 
saril}^ sailed entirely round the South of Irt!land, 
(tlic very station where the English fleet must ne¬ 
cessarily he,) and he saw nothing. The privahH'r 
that took him, on the 22d October, sounded th(> 
night before under Capy Clear, and he saw nothing. 
The two English sailors whom we cxarnincxl with 
the Scotchman, .and who <;ame at the same time, and 
nearly in the same tiuck, saw nothing, and almost 
every day, prizes arrive and enter Brest, without 
meeting a singles vt'ssel. Now, if the English he in 
force in the Channel, how c.an all this possibly hap¬ 
pen ? And if they be not, what precious time arc 
we losing liere, and my poor friends in peril of their 
lives. Well, well! I am half mad with vexation at 
these eternal delays. 

10. Saw the JLe<>;ioJi IVo/rc review'ed; about 
1,800 men. They are the banditti intendetl for 
England, and sad blackguards they are. 'I’luw ])n< 
me strongly in mind of th(' (Treen-br)ys of Dublin. 

12. Ex.amincd, at Mr. Slice’s apartment, .an Ame 
rican cayitain, who is only five or six d.ays from Lon 
don. He gives us no great encoui'agement. His ac 
count is, that Sir .T. .Jervis isoffUshant, as he heard, 
with eleven or twelve sail of the line ; and he, him¬ 
self, coming down Channel, fell in with three diffe¬ 
rent little squadrons, two of four ships and one of 
three, whi(*h were standing to the westward under 
easy sail, .and were going, .as he sujqiosed, to join 
Admiral Jervis. If that be.so. tln^y will keep us 

II 2 
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here as long as they please, for, wlien united, they 
will make twenty-two sail of the line, and our expe¬ 
dition is but twelve. In that ease, our only chance 
is to wait for the first hard gale of wind wliich may 
blow them oft' the coast, and then make a run for it. 

13. Went, by order of the General, among the 
jirisoners of war at Pontanezen, near Brest, and of¬ 
fered their liberty to as many as were willing to serve 
aboard the French fleet. Sixty accepted the offei’, 
of whom fifty were Irish. I made them drink hear¬ 
tily before they left the ])rison, and tliey were mus¬ 
tered and sent aboard the same evening. I never 
saw the national character stronger maikcd than in 
the careless gaiety of these pooi‘ fellows. Half naked 
and half starved as I found them, the moment that 
they saw the wine before them, all their cares were 
forgotten; the instant I made the proposal, they ac¬ 
cepted it without hesitation ; the Englishmen ba¬ 
lanced, and several of them asked, in the true style 
of their country, “ What would I give them ?” It 
is but justice to others of them to observe, that they 
said nothing should ever temj)! them to fight against 
their King and country. I told them they were 
perfectly at liberty to make their choice, as I put no 
constraint upon any man. In the event, of about 
one hundred English, ten men and boys ofiTered 
themselves ; and of about sixty Irish, fifty as I have 
observed; not one Scotchman, though there were 
several in the prison. When I called for the wine, 
my English recruits begged for something to eat at 
the same time, which I ordered for them. Poor Pat 
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never thought of eating; but when his head was a 
little warm with the wine, he was very urgent to be 
permitted to go amongst the Englishmen, and Hog 
those who refused to enter, which, of course, I pre¬ 
vented, tliough with some little difficulty. “ Arrah 
blood an’ ounds. Captain dear, won’t ifou let me have 
one knock at the blackguards 'C I thought myself 
on Ormond quay once more. Oh, if we once arrive 
safe on the other side, what soldiers we will make 
of our poor fellows ! They all said they hoj)ed I was 
going with them, wherever it was. I answered, that 
I did not desire one man to go where I was not ready 
to show the way, and they replied with three cheers. 
It is to be observed, that I never mentioned the 
object of the expedition ; they entered the service 
mei'ely iVom the adventurous spirit of the nation and 
their hatred of the English, without any idea that 
they had a chance of seeing Ireland again. 

18. I have made no memorandums these four or 
five days, for several reasons, one of which was that 
I had nothing material to insert; and another, that 
I have been indisposed with a slight cold in my licad, 
which has made me more stupid than oidinary. Yes¬ 
terday, as all the world is beginning to embark and 
arrange themselves, 1 desired Colonel Shee to tell the 
General that my wish was to serve with the Grena¬ 
diers on the advanced guard, unless he had occasion 
for me about his person. Mr. Shee replied, that the 
offer did credit to my zeal, but he must see who 
commanded the grenadiers, that I might not find 
myself placed under an inferior office]-. I answered, 
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that they were commanded by my friend Gatine, an 
Adjutant General; that, at any rate, my wish was 
to serve in the post of honour, where I could most 
improve myself, and that, as to tlie etiquette of 
lank, we could soon settle that, as I was willing to 
join as a volunteer. Mr. Shee promised to sjieak to 
the General, which he did la^st night. The General 
told him his intention was to keep me in his family, 
and that I should embark in the same vessel with 
himself (La Fratcrnit6, a frigate); I am very glad of 
that, and I should be very glad also to serve with 
the grenadiers, but 1 cannot be in two places at 
once, “ without J was a bird.” Col. Shee told me 
the General was very well pleased with my offer. 
Bariy St. Leger, the young fellow whom we exa¬ 
mined a few days ago, has very spiritedly desired to 
come with us as a volunteer, and I have, by means ol' 
Mr. Shee, fixed him in the General’s own guards; 
they are a most noble company of grenadiers, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Bloom, (a German, as indeed are 
likewise almost all the privates,) and have distin¬ 
guished themselves singularly in La Vendee. Bloom 
has promised me to take care of St. Leger, and I hope 
he will do well. If I had Mat and Arthur here now', I 
could fix them both. Well, if we get safe to the othei’ 
side, I shall perhaps be able to do it there. We will 
see. 'i’o-day I took occasion to disburthen my mind 
on the state of our expedition to Col. Shee. I told 
him the Spanish fleet was, as we knew officially, 
in I’oulon, where, it was true, they might annoy the 
Knglish commerce in the Mediterranean, which was 
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the only good they could do, now that Corsica was 
restored to the Republic; that, instead of idling in 
this manner at Toulon, they ought to be in Brest 
waters, which would secure the success of our expe¬ 
dition beyond tlie possibility of miscarriage, and, by 
that means, cripple the naval power of England 
for ever : that, it was fme, the French and Spanish 
navies have never co-operated long, successfully; 
nevertheless, this did not apply to our case, as our 
operation was simple, and required only a superiority 
in the Channel for one week, which would settle the 
affair as well as a century ; that, divided as our 
naval force was now, and watched as we were by 
the English, it was hardly possible to suppose that 
we should reach Ireland without falling in with 
their fleet; and that, if they were superior, or even 
e(pial in numbers, I gave it as my opinron that they 
would injaUibLy beat us : that all this risk might 
be prevented, and the matter reduced to absolute 
certainty, by the co-operation of the Spanish fleet, 
and that, consecjnently, their absence proved to me 
either that the French Government had little in¬ 
fluence in Spain, or that the Spanish Government 
was infatuated to a degree I could not conceive, 
and at the reflection of which I lost all tempei'. 
That England would never forgive them the insult 
of escorting Richery out of Cadiz; that the con- 
setpience of this mode of making war, in detail, 
would be that England would beat us first, and 
then send a fleet into the Mediterranean, which 
would beat them soundly, and, in this manner, de- 
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stroy us separately. Finally, I said, as I hoped, in 
the worst event, they would not take us all, such 
as escaped should push on for Ireland, and make a 
desperate plunge into the country. To all this long 
harangue, which I have detailed here very imme- 
thodically. Colonel Shee had nothing comfortable 
or substantial to offer in ^ reply. After heartily 
damning the Spaniards, in which I was not behind 
him, he said, he had reason to hope we might still 
get over. I said I hoped it as much as he, but 
hardly expected it. He then said, we must not 
suffer ourselves to see things in too gloomy a light. 
I replied, that my manner of seeing things should 
not influence my conduct, or prevent my doing my 
duty in the action, if we were forced into one, but 
that, at the same time, I thought it right to give 
him my opinion at full length before our departure. 
The conversation then ended with a second volley 
of imprecations from both of us, on the inconceiv¬ 
able madness of the Sjjanish Government. If they 
do not pay dear for this system which they have 
adopted, there is not a drop of water in Brest har¬ 
bour. Oh, if we had their twenty-five sail of 
the line, now idling in Toulon, (d—n them sempi- 
ternally!) with Bichery’s four or five, who have 
got safe into Rochefort, and our own twelve, that 
would make forty sail of the line, and then, in¬ 
deed, our business would be a party of pleasure. 
But now, see liow it is ; the English, from the 
best information which we can collect, are watch¬ 
ing us, with twenty-five sail of the line, .in 
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three divisions; it is hardly possible but we must 
fall, in with one of them, which will delay us, 
in spite of us, until the others come up, and 
then they will flog us completely, and give the 
finishing blow to the French marine ! and, as for 
the Spaniards, aftei*wards, they will give them no 
trouble. How terrible ^o think of all this ! and, at 
the same time, how simply and easily it might be 
prevented, and our common adversary humbled 
for ever. Well, what I cannot remedy, it does not 
signify my grieving at; but, if I were King of Spain 
for six weeks, I think I would settle this affair, 
H—n them ! I think I could spend this whole night 
in cursing them. One good thing, however, has 
happened within these five days: Villaret Joyeuse, 
the Admiral, is cashiered, and we have got another 
in his place. Joyeuse was giving, underhand, all 
possible impediment to our expedition. He juade 
the Directory believe we were at a stand for want of 
seamen, and, since his departure, we have found out 
that there are more than enough ; and, as the chiefs 
always give the ton, we find ah’eady a better spirit 
rising in the marine. But, what can we do with 
twelve ships ? 

22. I have been hard at work these three or four 
days, recruiting and writing. I have picked uj) 
about twenty very stout hands, which makes eighty 
in all, and cost me five louis, which the Reimblic 
owes me. I have finished my address to the Irish 
people, one to the militia, and one to the Irish sea¬ 
men. They are all in the printer’s hands, and, to 
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speak honestly, not one of them is any great things. 
I think I have lost the little facility in writing that 
I once had. The fact is, my mind is so anxious 
about our business, that I cannot write. I do 'not 
sleep at nights. The General has been ill with a 
severe pain in his bowels these three days ; we were 
afraid at first he was poison«^d, but it proved to be a 
false alarm : he was at the Com6die last night. 

23. I cannot imagine what delays us now, unless 
it be waiting for Richery, who is said to Ije coming 
up from Rochefort. Though I have the strongest 
apprehensions we shall be intercepted by the Eng¬ 
lish, still I wish we were at sea. There is nothing 
so terrible to me as suspense; and besides, the lives* 
of my poor friends in Ireland are in extreme peril. 
God send we may be in time to save them, but I 
much fear it. Well, let me not think of that. If 
we fall in with the English, we must fight them at 
close quarters, and crowd our tops, poops, and quar¬ 
ter-decks with musketry. It is our only chance, but 
against superior numbers even this will not do. 
Those infernal Spaniards ! They will i)ay dear for 
their folly ; but what satisfaction is that to us ? I 
was thinking last night of my poor little family till 
I was as melancholy as a cat. God knows whether 
we shall ever meet again. If I reach Ireland in 
safety, and any thing befalls me after, I have not 
the least doubt my country will take care of them, 
and my boys will find a father in every good Irish¬ 
man ; but if I should ha])pcn to be killed at sea, and 
the expedition should not succeed, I dread to think 
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on what may become of them. It is terrible ! I 
rely on the goodness of Providence, which has often 
interposed to save us,—on the courage and pru¬ 
dence of my wife, and on the friendship of my bro¬ 
ther, to protect them. My darling babies ! I doat 
on them. I feel the tears gush into my eyes when¬ 
ever I think of them. repeat to myself a thousand 
times the last words I heard from their innocent 
little mouths. God Almighty bless and protect 
them! I must leave this subject.—I have taken a 
little boy, whom I found among the prisoners of 
war, as my servant. He is so young that he will 
not be of much \ise to me ; but he was an orphan, 
and half naked. He was born in Dorsetshire, and 
his father was an Irish Quartermaster of dragoons. 
He is a natural son. I have rigged him out hand¬ 
somely ; and if he brushes my coat and takes care 
of my [)ortmanteau, with the baggage, it is all I re- 
(juire. His name is William AVhite. 

25. Colonel Slice tells me to-day that he has it 
(fotn Bruix, one of our Admirals, that we shall sail 
in six days. Would to God it were to-night ! There 
is a fine steady breeze, blowing right out of the har¬ 
bour. In six days it will be the first December. 

The first of January I left Sandy Hook. I he first 
of February I ariived at Havre : and, if wc arrive 
safe at our destination, it is possible that on the first 
January next, I may be once more in Dublin. 
Cluamjuamf oh ! General Clarke set ofi' nine days 
ago, at a minute’s warning, foi* Vienna, by way of 
Italy. That looks like peace with the Emperor ; 
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but, thank God, I sec no signs as yet of peace with 
England ; on the contrary. Lord Malmesbury and 
my old lover, Charles De la Croix, are keeping up 
a very snappish correspondence, whicli the Directory 
publishes regularly. I have been hard at work half 
this day translating orders and instructions for Colonel 
Tate, an American officer, yho offered his services, 
and to whom tlu; General has given the rank of Chef 
de Brigade^ and 1050 men of the Legion Nob'e, in 
order to go on a Imcaniering pai’ty into England. 
Excepting some little ('rrors in the locality, which, 
after all, may seem eiTors to me from my own igno¬ 
rance, the instructions are incornj>arabIy well drawn ; 
they are done, or at least corrected, by the Genei’al 
himself, and if 'l''ate be a dashing fellow, with mili¬ 
tary talents, he may play the devil in England, be¬ 
fore he is caught. His object is Liverjjool, and I 
have some reason to think that the scheme has re¬ 
sulted from a conversation which I had a few days 
since with Colonel Shce, wherein I told him that if 
we were once settled in Ireland, I thovight we might 
make a piratical visit in that cpiarter,—and, iii fact, 1 
wish it were we that should have the ci’edit and profit 
of it. I should like, for example, to pay a visit to 
Liverpool myself, with some of the gentlemen from 
Ormond quay, though I must say the citizens of the 
Legion Noire are very little behind my countrymen, 
either in appearance or morality, which last has been 
prodigiously cultivated by three or four campaigns 
in Bretagne and La Vend6e. A thousand of these 
desperadoes, in their black jackets, will edify John 
Bull exceedingly, if they get safe into Lancashire. 
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K very day I walk for an hour alone on tlie ramparts, 
and look down on the fleet which rides below. There 
are about fifty sail of ships of war, of all sizes, of 
which, perhaps, twenty are of the line. It is a most 
magnificent coup d'all^ but iny satisfaction is always 
damped by two reflections : first, that my wife and 
our darling little bal)icsj^ one of whom I have never 
seen, and perhaps may never sec, are most ].>robably 
at this moment on the ocean, exposed to all the perils 
of a winter j)assage. The remembrance of the vessel 
which was wi’ccked last February, at Havre, I may 
say belbre my eyes, and of the unfortunate Frcmch- 
woman, who was drowned, with her two inlants, 
shoots across my mind a thousand times a day. And 
I lie awake, regularly, half the night, listening to 
the wiml, every pufl' of which makes me shudder. 
t)h, my babies ! my babies ! God Almighty will, 1 
hope, preserve you and your mother, whatever be¬ 
comes of me. I doat ujjon you, you little things. 
Well, I am at work for you here, and I am going to 
fight for you, and, if all goes well, there will not be 
on earth so hapj)y a being as I shall be, when I have 
you all once more in my arms. My other reflec¬ 
tion, which also torments me, is the uncertainty of 
our arrival in Ireland, on account of the English 
fleet. Sometimes I wish for a storm of five or six 
days, to blow them off Brest; but then 1 think of 
my poor little family, and check myself directly. At 
other times, I wish to Avait for those infernal block¬ 
heads, the Spaniards, if we could get them up 
from Toulon ; but then 1 think of my friends who 
are now in prison, and whose lives may be sacrificed 
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by our delay. Altogether, I scarcely know what to 
wish, and my mind is ten times moi’c troubled anti 
tempestuoits than the ocean on which I am gazing. 
Fortunately, the measure does not depend upon me. 
I wait my orders like every one else, and, of course, 
I have no responsibility, but for my own personal 
conduct; and I hope I shall act^uit myself at least 
without discredit. If I could command events, and 
were sure that Russell and the others t ould afford 
the time, what I would wish would be to delay the 
exi)edition until the arrival of the Spanish fleet, 
which I would instantly order up froiri Toulon ; that 
operation might require, at soonest, six weeks, and 
our success would then be certain. But what signi¬ 
fies my tormenting myself about what I cannot re¬ 
medy ? The Spaniards won't come, and be d-d to 

them, and we shall be beaten first, and they after, 
and the liberty of Ireland, the lives of my best 
friends, and all my own expectations, will bo sacri¬ 
ficed! Well, I do not care! My mind is getting 
hardened now, just as it was in Ireland, when I ex¬ 
pected every day to be seized and hanged. 

26. To-day, by the General’s orders, I have made 
a fair copy of Col. Tate’s instructions, with some 
alterations, from the; rough draft of yesterday, parti¬ 
cularly with regard to his first destination, which is 
now fixed to be Bristol. If he arrives safe, it will 
be very possible to carry it by a coup de main, in 
which case he is to burn it to the ground. I cannot 
but observe here, that I transcribed with the greatest 
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.sang froid, the orders to reduce to aslies the tliird 
city of the British dominions, in which there is, per¬ 
haps, propert]^ to the amount of £5,000,000. Bui 
such a thing is war ! The British burned without 
mercy in America; they endeavoured to starve 
25,000,000 of soids in France ; and, above all, they 
are keeping, at this moryent, my country in slavery, 
my friends in prison, myself in exile. It is these con¬ 
siderations which steel me against the sense of horrors 
which I should otherwise shudder to think of. Yet I 
cannot but remark what misery the execution of the 
orders which I have transcribed and assisted in fram¬ 
ing may produce, and how quietly Col. Shee and my¬ 
self sat by the fire discussing how we might do the 
greatest possible mischief to the unfortunate wretches 
on whom our plans are intended to operate. Well, 
they may thank themselves; they are accomplices 
with their execrable Government, which has shown 
us the way in all these direful extremities, and there 
is not a man of them but would M’^illingly extermi¬ 
nate both the French and Irish. Yet once again ! 
The conflagration of such a city as Bristol! It is no 
slight affair: thousands and thousands of families, if 
the attempt succeeds, will be reduced to beggary ! I 
cannot help it! If it must be, it must, and I will never 
blame the French for any degree of misery which they 
may inflict on the people of England. I do not think 
my morality or feeling is much improved by my ])ro- 
motion to the rank of Adjutant General. The truth 
is, I hate the very name of England ; I hated lier he- 
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lore my exile ; 1 hate her since, and I will hate her 
always. 

29- I have no memorandums to that are 

worth a farthing; always writing and writing. I 
declare I am tired of my life, or, as the French say, 
jc ni’crniuye dc ma personnc. Yesterday, at dinner, 
the General was mentioning several deputies who, 
having been in the army before the Revolution, had 
profited of the advantages which their situation in 
the legislative body gave them, to promote them¬ 
selves to high rank ; and he added, “ Well, there is 
Carnot, of whom they say so much, both good and 
evil. He was a Captain of Engineei’s before the 
Revolution, and he is a Captain of Engineers yet. ” 
It is highly honourable to Carnot.—Apropos of the 
General. There is a charming little aristocrat, with 
whom he is perfectly well, although all her rela¬ 
tions are Chouans. In all the huny of our expe¬ 
dition, he contrived to steal off, and spend two days 
and nights with her. Mr. Shee and I were in a 
mortal fright at his absence, for, knowing where he 
was gone, and on what business, we apprehended 
some of the Chouans might waylay and assassinate 
him. When they attempted it in the middle of 
Rennes, they might well execute it in a by-road, 
and if any thing happened to Hoche, there is an end 
of our business. It was very indiscreet in him, but 
God forbid I should be the man to accuse him, 
for I have been buffeted myself so often by the 
foul fiend, that it would be rather indecent in me 
to censure another, (Sings.) “ ’Tis woman that 
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seduces all mankind.” I do not think, iiowever, 
(but God knows,) that under the present circum¬ 
stances I wo^ld have gone a catterwauling for two 
days among the Chouans. Hoche has all the right 
in the world (and why not?) to do as he pleases 
with his own life, but not to knock our expedition 
in the head. I was v^ry angry with him, which, 
as I never did a foolish thing myself in my life for 
the sake of a woman, was but reasonable.—It is all 
nonsense ; for they do what they please with us, 
and it is in vain talking about it; however, I hope 
he may stop here whilst he is well.—I learn to-day 
that the Etat Major, myself included, does not em¬ 
bark in the same frigate with the General, and I 
am sorry for it, for divers excellent reasons. I 
should be very glad to have gone with him, but if 
I cannot, I must submit, though it vexes me con¬ 
foundedly ; however, I will say nothing of it, but 
keep my mind to myself, though I think the Gene¬ 
ral ought to have taken me with him. I do not 
know now on what vessel I am to embark, and I 
am plaguy angry, if any body cared. Well, I must 
take to my old remedy, patience ; it is not the first 
mortification I have met with in the business, and 
it certainly will not be the last. How if I should 
be taken by the English, for example ? D—n it for 
me ; but I can’t help myself, so let the matter rest. 
To-day the officers of the Etat Major gave a grand 
dinner to four or five of the Captains f the fleet; 
we were about twenty at dinner, and very pleasant. 

VOE. II. 


I 
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All the Captains seemed satisfied that, with the 
number of soldiers we have embarked, we shall be a 
match for the English ; but what they^ar is to meet 
them on their return, after landing us. Would to 
God we were once landed; what difference does it 
make to the French ? they may as well be blocked 
up in Cork as in Brest harbour; and, if we get 
safe, that is the worst which can happen to them. 
I cannot express the anxiety of my mind on this 
circumstance, but I believe it will be easily con¬ 
ceived that nothing can exceed it. Only think how 
deep a stake I have engaged, when one of the last 
considerations is my life. Once for all: I dislike 
mortally the idea of a sea-fight; for in the first place 
I expect we shall be worsted, and perhaps the expe¬ 
dition frustrated; and in the next place, I may be kill¬ 
ed, and then my poor little babies will reap no ad¬ 
vantage from my death, whereas if it was my lot to 
fall after our landing, I should have the consolation 
of being assured that my country would provide 
for them, and I can safely say that their future esta¬ 
blishment is an object which occupies my mind at 
this important moment much more than any con¬ 
cern about my personal safety: not that I wish at 
all to make the idle rhodomontade of saying that 
I am indifferent about my life; very far from it: 
I wish to live and to be happy with my dearest 
love, and my friends, and to educate my darling 
babies; but if it should happen that I should fall 
in the contest, at least I wish that it should be in 
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my own country. If I have my wish, I may say, in 
the words of my poor friend Russell, 

“ If we meet %ith a privateer, or lofty man of war, 

We will not stay to wrangle, nor to chatter, nor to jar." 

Poor fellow ! His situation at this moment is one of 
my principal concei’ns.j I trust in God we shall, 
after all, be yet in time, in spite of the English fleet, 
to rescue him and the rest of his fellow-sufferers. 
Well, let me change the subject. Mr. Shec showed 
me to-day the jtroclamation of the General, which 
is a great favour, as the second in command. General 
Grouchy, has not seen it yet. I need not detail 
the contents here, as I will take care to have a copy 
amongst my papers.* It is very incorrectly printed, 
which is a pity, and I found liere and there some 
expressions which put me in mind of my old friend. 
Captain Poitier. 

30. To-day Colonel Shee, who has been alarmed 
with some symptoms of the gout, to which he is 
a martyr, resolved to go on board the Fraternite, 
whilst he is yet able to move. He is near sixty, and 
with a broken constitution, as may well be supposed 
after thirty-six years of service,—yet he is as bold 
and eager in the business as if he were but five-and- 
twenty. I went aboard with him, and dined Avith 
the Admiral Morard de Galles, (who has succeeded 
Villaret Joyeuse,) and two other Admirals, Bouvet 
and Bruix. When I was about to leave him, I took 

* This paper, as the landing was not effected, ceases to be of 
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liiin aside for an instant, and told him that as we 
embarked on different vessels, I might, perhaps, not 
have another occasion to speak to him, and there¬ 
fore I availed myself of this to observe, that, as it 
was likely we might fall in with the English, and of 
course have an action, I had to entreat of him, in 
case any thing should haj)‘^)en to me, and that he 
got safe to Ireland, to exert himself in behalf of my 
family, by making such a report of my services as he 
thought just, and as they merited. He assured me, 
in case of any accident, I might rely upon his zeal 
and friendsliij), and he requested, at the same time, 
that if a similar circumstance befel him, I would 
render his family the same service, which I assured 
him, with great truth and sincerity, I would not 
fail to do, and so we parted. I have a sincere re¬ 
gard for him, and the very best opinion both of his 
zeal and talents. Well, now that he is aboard, there 
is one step gained. It seems we (the Etat Major) 
embark aboard the Indomitable, an 80-gun ship, 
and the finest vessel in the squadron ; that is some 
comfort, however. A young Frenchman, Adjoint to 
Crublier, an Adjutant General, applied to me to¬ 
day to be my Adjoint—for Crublier, who was a great 
favourite with the General, has fallen, I apprehend, 
into some disgrace, and does not come with us. 
This young man’s name is Dorsan, but I do not 
know him, arid he does not speak English, so I told 
him I left all that to the General, and w^ould speak 
to him about it, which I did accordingly, mentioning 
my own ojiinion, on which he left me at liberty to 
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do as I pleased ; so I will not take him. At night, 
Rapatelle, another young lad, told me he was nomi¬ 
nated to he my Adjoint, and I like him a great deal 
lictter than the other; so I told him I would take 
to-night to consider of it, and let him know to¬ 
morrow the result. I like Rapatelle well enough, 
but he does not sj)eal! English neither, so I shall 
still be in a difficulty. If I had Matt here now, I 
could fix him in a minute. Captain and Adjoint. 
Well, if I get to Ireland, I must have aids-de-camp 
there, and then I will see what can he done. I am 
now Adjutant General, and, of course, I wiU not be 
put back, if I am not promoted, in my own country. 
Called in the evening at Grimel’s, where all the 
Generals generally go to play cards and trictrac. 
General Grouchy, who is second in command, got 
hold of me, and we had a long talk about Ireland. 
He begged me to call to-morrow on the Printer of 
the Marine, and see if I could not find any thing 
geographical relating to that country, and, at all 
events, to call on him to-morrow at eleven, which I 
promised to do. General Cherin, Chef de I'Etat 
Majory told me to-night that I shall embark the day 
after to-morrow. So I came up stairs, and packed 
up my trunk, and I am now at single anchor, and 
this business will, at last, be brought to a decision. 
I have been in France exactly ten months to-night. 
Well, it has not been time misspent. We will see 
now in a few days what will come of it. At all 
events, 1 have done my best. 
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December, 1796. 

2. Bantry Bay Expedition—on board. Received 
my order to embark on board the Indomptable, of 80 
guns, Capt. Bedout. Packed up directly, and wrote 
a long letter of directions to my wife,* in which I de¬ 
tailed every thing I thought necessary, and advised 
her, in case of any thing hap'pening me, to return to 
America, and settle in Georgia or Carolina. I en¬ 
closed this under cover to Madgctt, and, at two 
o’clock, arrived on boaid. We have a most magni¬ 
ficent vessel. To-day I command the troops, as the 
highest in rank ; but to-morrow I shall be super¬ 
seded, I expect, by the arrival of the whole Etat 
Major. I hope in God we are about to set out at 
last. I see, by a proclamation of the Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant, that the north of Ireland is in a flame ; if we 
arrive safe, we shall not do much to ex tinguish it. 
Well, we shall see. 

4. As it is now pretty certain that the English 
are in force off Ushant to the number of sixteen 
ships of the line and ten frigates, it seems hardly 
possible that we can make our way to Ireland with¬ 
out falling in with them; and, as even the most 
successfxil action must be attended with damages in 
our masts and rigging,—so that, even if victorious, 
(which I do not expect,) we may yet be prevented 
from proceeding on the expedition, considering the 
stomv season of the year, I have been devising a 
schemewhich, I think, in the present state of things 




See Appendix. 
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in Ireland, can hardly fail of success. It is this: 
That three, or, at most, four sail of the fastest going 
ships should take advantage of the first favourable 
moment, (as a dark night and a strong gale from the 
north-east,) and slip out with as many troops as they 
can carry, including at least a company of the Ar- 
t 'dleric legerCf steering* such a course as, though 
somewhat longer, should be most out of the way of 
the English fleet; that they should proceed round 
the coast of Ireland, keeping a good offing for fear of 
accidents, and land the men in the North, as near 
Belfast as possible. If we could land 2,000 men in 
this manner, with as many stand of arms as we 
could carry beside, I have no doubt but in a week 
we would have possession of the entire North of Ire¬ 
land, and we could certainly maintain ourselves 
there for a considerable time, against all the force 
which could be sent against us; the consequence of 
which would be, 1st, That the whole South would 
be disfurnished of troops, which wotdd, of course, be 
sent against us; and I also am almost certain that the 
British fleet would directly quit its station off Brest, 
whei’e it has been now cruizing ten weeks, according 
to our accounts, as thinking that the mischief was 
already done, and that they were watching the stable 
when the steed was stolen; in which case, the main 
embarkation might immediately set oflF, and, landing 
in the South, put the enemy between two fires, and 
so settle the business almost without a blow. If 
this scheme be adopted, it is absolutely necessary 
that no mortal should hear of it but Morard de 
Galles, Hoche, and Col. Shee. The reason of my 
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wishing not to lose an instant, and, likewise, to 
make the attempt with 2,000 men, contrary to 
the opinion I have given elsewhere in these memo¬ 
randums, is, that I have seen articles within these 
few days in the French papers, including, among 
others, a proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, dated Noveinijer £H;h, by which I see that 
the insurrection is ready every instant to explode in 
the North, and that they have gone so far as to break 
open the magazine in Belfast and take by force 
ten barrels of powder. I dread, in conseqvxence, 
their committing themselves before they are pro¬ 
perly supported. If we were there, wdth almost any 
number of troops, provided we had arms and artil¬ 
lery, I should have no doubt of success. After de¬ 
liberating these two days, wdiich I have spent on 
board, and examining my scheme in all possible 
lights, I went to-day at two o’clock on board the 
Fraternity to state it to Col. Shee, who is confined 
to his hammock with the gout, as he expected. I 
explained it to him at length, and he seemed to re¬ 
lish it a good deal, and, as the General dines to-day 
on boai’d with the Admiral, he promised he would 
mention it to him, and have his opinion. I should 
have observed, that I begged, in case it was 
adopted, to be permitted to go with the first em¬ 
barkation. We then fixed to meet to-morrow, 
when he will let me know the result, and so we 
parted. He is a noble old fellow, at this time of 
life, and with that terrible malady, the gout, to ex¬ 
pose himself with so much spirit as he manifests on 
this occasion. Apropos of spirit! my captain, citizen 
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Bedout, has fought like a lion in this wav; he com¬ 
manded the Tigre, which was taken by the English 
on the 27th June, 1795, and was wounded in four 
places before he struck to three three-deckers, which 
were on him at once. I mentioned to Col. Shee 
that, if my plan was adopted, I thought he should 
be named Commodore, Vhich is his rank, especially 
as the Indomptable is a rcmai*kably fast-sailing shij), 
and he seems heartily bent on our expedition, which 
is far from being the case with most of the marine. 
I must now wait till to-morrow, and, I hope in God, 
my scheme may be adopted, as I am sure it is our 
best course under the circumstances. I fear it, liow- 
ever ; the more so, as, if it succeeds, it will undoubt¬ 
edly lessen, in some degree, the eclat which would 
attend Hoche, if he were the first to land;—but I 
hope he is above such weakness as to sacrifice the 
success of the measure to his own reputation. We 
shall see. To-day the Admiral has given orders that 
after to-morrow no one will be allowed to go on 
shore, which is what the French call “ lever la 
planche." The General sleeps aboard that night, so 
every thing now seems to “ give dreadful note of 
preparation.” I wish, however, my scheme may be 
adopted. I am exceedingly well off aboard, and Cap¬ 
tain Bedout is remarkably civil and attentive ; he 
is a Canadian, and speaks very good English. 

8. The uniformity of my life, at anchor in the roads 

of Brest, does not furnish much matter for observa- 

< 

tion. I saw Mr. Shee yesterday, who is still in bed 
with the gout. He tells me that he spoke of my 
plan to the General, who said at once it was impos- 
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sible, and that he diii'st not take on himself the re¬ 
sponsibility it would induce. His reasons are good. 
First, if our little squadron fell in with the enemy, 
we must, to a moral certainty, be taken. Next, if 
we got even clear, and that the remainder of the 
squadron fell in with the enemy and was beaten, 
which would, most probably; be the case, the whole 
fault would be laid on him, as having weakened the 
main force by the detachment; and, lastly, that from 
the state of our preparations, being victualled and 
furnished but for a short period, we must speedily 
sail, coutc qui coute, so that the advantage E proposed 
in drawing off the English fleet would be useless, as 
we could not afford to wait the time necessary to 
suffer that circumstance to operate. This last is the 
best of his reasons, but I remain firmly of opinion 
that my scheme is, under all the circumstances, in¬ 
finitely the best. If we were able to go in force, (\ 
la bonne heure; but as we are not, and as I have no 
expectation but that we shall be well beaten, and 
the whole expedition miscarry, I look upon my pro¬ 
posal as the best means to save so much out of the 
fire, and perhaps, with the force I speak of, we might 
succeed, even though the main body might miscarry. 

I say perhaps, though in fact I do not doubt it. As 
to the General’s objection on the score of the hazard, 
undoubtedly there is great hazard ; but, in the first 
place, I look upon the actual hazard to be much 
greater on his plan ; inasmuch as four ships have an 
infinitely better chance of escaping the vigilance of 
Admiral Gardner, (who is watching us without with 
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eighteen sail of the line,) than fifteen, of which our 
squadron consists (not including frigates on either 
side); and as to fighting, they will beat us as surely 
with our fifteen sail as with four, and the conse¬ 
quence will be, of course, the failure of our expedi¬ 
tion. In the next place, as to the hazard, there is 
no possibility of executing so gi’eat a measure as that 
which we have in hand, without infinite hazard; 
and, as wc are undoubtedly the weaker at sea, we 
are to choose those measures which offer us the least 
risk, and in that respect I have no doubt of the su¬ 
periority of my j)lan. However, it is decided other¬ 
wise, and I must submit. Our force is of fifteen sail 
of the line, ten frigates, and seven or eight trans¬ 
ports ; that makes upwards of thirty sail—a force 
which can never escape the vigilance of the English, 
unless there should come a furious storm for two or 
three days, without remission, which would blow 
them up the Channel. And even so, by all I can see 
of our j)reparations, we are not ready to avail our¬ 
selves instantly of that circumstance, so that, in all 
probability, if a storm were to come to our relief, the 
enemy would have time to be back again to block 
us up, or, at least, to intercept us ; besides, the 
elements seem to conspire against us. In the me¬ 
mory of man there has not been known, at Brest, 
so long a succession of fine weather at this season ; 
and we have had now three weeks of favoirrable 
winds, of which, for obvious reasons, we have not 
been able to profit. Of course, when this weather 
changes, we must look for the wind in the opposite 
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quarter, which is the prev’^ailing wind in winter, and 
will block us up as effectually as the English. I am 
absolutely weary of my life. If the wind sets in to 
the westward, and continues there for any time, as is 
highly probable, the troops will get sickly and im¬ 
patient, and what is worse, our provisions of all 
sorts will be exhausted ; and so we shall be obliged 
to give up the expedition from downright poverty. 
Want of money is the great stumbling-block of the 
French Government. These are sad croaking me¬ 
morandums, but, unfortunately, they arc all too 
true.—Those abominable Spaniards ! Well, they will 
lose their American colonies ; that is some revenge, 
and Mr. Pitt may profit now of my scheme for the 
Sandwich Islands. I have now done with my propo¬ 
sition, which is, undoubtedly, liable to the objections 
made by the General: when there is only a choice of 
difficulties, what is the scheme which is without 
them !—We had a grand exercise to-day of great 
guns and small arms, and both troops and seamen 
went through their business with great activity. I 
should like to see the same thing on board an English 
man-of-war. We did not fire, but two other ships 
(The Nestor and the Eole,) did ; it was a beautiful 
sight.—I saw Mr. Shee for half an hour this evening; 
the gout had got into his left hand, and he was 
dreadfully out of spirits ; I think for the first time. 
He tells me the General thinks the marine are still 
trifling with him, on purpose to gain time, until the 
bad weather sets in; when, if it holds any time, as 
is highly probable, our stores of all sorts will be 
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exhausted, and the business 'must be given up from 
pure necessity. This I apprehended myself. He 
also says that Bruix, a rear-admiral, who is charged 
with the execution of the naval department, and in 
whose zeal the General had great confidence, has 
cooled exceedingly within these few days, so much, 
that to-day, when the General called on him, and 
was pressing him on our affair, Bruix, instead of 
answering him, was dandling one of his little chil¬ 
dren. The excuse now is, that we are waiting for 
some charts or plans, which must be washed in wa¬ 
ter-colours, and will take two days; a worthy subject 
for delay in the present stage of the business ! I be¬ 
gin more and more to think that we shall not get 
out in force. It is true the General may order us 
out at his peril, but it is a dreadful responsibility to 
take on himself; for if any accident happened to us, 
he would have the whole marine on his back, and, by 
what I see of these gentlemen, I think they would 
rather that all should fail, than their prophecy not 
be verified ; and, by-the-by, it is always in their 
power to make us miscarry, so I think it can hardly 
be expected that Hoche will go those lengths. A 
man’s own scheme is alw'ays lovely in his eyes ; but 
I cannot help wishing that we were out safe with 
even four ships, according to my plan, and it seems 
not impossible but we may come to that at length. 
Our whole business now, not to speak of the English, 
turns on a change of the wind. In the mean time, 
the troops keep up their health and spirits, and are, 
at this moment, as well as possible, and every even- 
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ing dancing on the t|uarter-deck. Would to God we 
were all in Ireland, but when will that be ? We are 
thirteen thousand five hundred strong. 

11. Went ashore yesterday to take my leave of 
Brest. Four of our frigates stood out of the Gou¬ 
let that evening, so here are, at least, symptoms of 
movement. This morning*went on board the Fra¬ 
ternity to see Colonel Shee, and, to my infinite satis¬ 
faction, saw Richery in the offing, standing in for 
the road, where he anchored safely in an hour after. 
He brings with him five ships of the line and two 
frigates, of which we shall have three of the line, and 
the crews of the two others, which are foul. It is a 
reinforcement of tJie most infinite consequence to us, 
and perhaps may enable us to force our way out at 
last. I am astonished how Richery, with his squa¬ 
dron, has been able to elude the vigilance of the 
Englisli; he must be an excellent officer, and I pre¬ 
sume we shall liave him, of course, with us. The 
General comes aboard to-day, and it is not impos¬ 
sible, if the weather is favourable, but we may sail 
to-night. God send, whatever may be the event! for 
I am tired of this suspense. 

12. The Etat Major came aboard last night; we 
are seven in the great cabin, including a lady in boy’s 
clothes, the wife of a Commissaire, one Ragoneau. 
By what I see, we have a regular army of Commissa¬ 
ries, who are going to Ireland to make their fortunes. 
If we arrive safe, I think I will keep my eye a little 
upon these gentlemen. In consequence of the arri¬ 
val of Richery, our squadron will be augmented with 
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two if not three ships, and the army with 1,700 
men, which, with 13,400 already onboard, will make 
15,100 — a force more than sufficient for our pur¬ 
pose, if, as I am always obliged to add, we have the 
good fortune to reach our destination in safety. 

14. To-day the signal is made to heave short and 
be ready to put to sea ; l!he rei)ort is, we shall make 
sail at four o’clock. I am truly rejoiced at it. “ I do 
agnize a natural and prompt alacrity.” Called on 
my friend Shee, who is better ; he is able to-day to 
write a little. Recommended my wife and family 
to his friendship and protection, in case of any thing 
happening to me. He promised me heartily to exert 
himself in their behalf; and I have no doubt he will 
keep his word ; so I have done all that is now in 
my power to do. Saw Richery this morning, which 
I am glad of, as I like to observe the countenances 
of men who have distinguished themselves. Evcti- 
ing .—Having nothing better to employ me, I amuse 
myself scribbling these foolish memorandums. In 
the first place, I must remark, the infitiite power of 
female society over our minds, which I see every 
moment exemplified in the effect which the pre¬ 
sence of Madame Ragoneau has on our manners; 
not that she has any claim to respect, other than as 
she is a woman, for she is not very handsome, she 
has no talents, and (between friends) she was origi¬ 
nally ajille dejoye at Paris. Yet we are all attentive 
and studious to please her ; and I am glad, in short, 
she is aboard, as I am satisfied she humanizes us 
not a little. Greneral' Watrin paid us a visit this 
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evening, with the band of his regiment, and I went 
down into the great cabin, where all the oflScers 
mess, and where the music was playing. I was de¬ 
lighted with the effect it seemed to have on them. 
The cabin was ceiled with the firelocks intended for 
the expedition, the candlesticks were bayonets stuck 
in the table, the officers wci'e in their jackets and hon- 
ntts de police —some playing cards, others singing 
to the music, others conversing—and all in the high¬ 
est spirits—once again I was delighted with the 
scene. At lengh Watrin and his band went off, 
and, as it was a beautiful moonlight night, the effect 
of the music on the water, diminishing as they re¬ 
ceded from our vessel, was delicious. We are still 
at anchor—bad ! bad ! 

15. At 11 o’clock this morning the signal was 
made to heave short, and I believe we are now going 
to sail in downright earnest. There is a signal also 
at the jioint for four sail of enemies in the offing; it 
is most delicious weather, and the sun is as warm 
and as bright as in the month of May—“ I hope,” as 
Lord George Brilliant says, “he may not shine 
through somebody presently.” We are all in high 
spirits, and the troops are as gay as if they were 
going to a ball: with our 15,000, or more correctly, 
13,975 men, I would not have the least doubt of our 
beating 30,000 of such as will be opposed to us ; 
that is to say, if we reach our destination. The 
signal is now flying to get under weigh, so, one way 
or other, the affair will be at last brought to a de¬ 
cision, and God knows how sincerely I rejoice at it. 
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The wind is right aft. Huzza! At one we got 
under weigh, and stood out of the Goulet until three, 
wlien we cast anchor by signal in the Bay de Offna- 
ret, having made about three leagues. Our ship, I 
think, would beat the whole fleet; we passed, with 
easy sale, a frigate, Surveiltante, under her top¬ 
gallant sails, and nothing was able to come near us. 
We are now riding at single anchor, and I hope we 
shall set off' to-morrow'. 

16. At twelve to-day the Fougueux, a 74, ran foul 
of us, but we parted without any damage on either 
side. IVhen we were as close as possible, with the 
muzzles of our guns touching, I clearly saw the im¬ 
possibility of boarding a sliip of the line, from the dis¬ 
tance between the gunwale of the one and the other. 
At two, a signal to get under weigh. At half after 
two, made sail, the wind still favourable, but slack. 
Settled our role de combat. Chasseloup and Vaudray, 
with their Adjoints, are on tlie lower deck ; Simon 
and I, with ours, on the main deck ; Cherin, I 
believe, with the Captain. I had rather be on the 
quarter-deck or poop, where I could see something; 
however, I said nothing. We are all in full regi¬ 
mentals, with our laced hats, &c. which is to en¬ 
courage the troops. I believe our ship will behave 
well; but it will be still better if we reserve oui- 
valour for the shore. At all events, two or three 
days must, I think, settle the affair. 

17. Last night passed through the Raz, a most 
dangerous and difficult pass, wherein we were within 
an inch of running on a .sunken rock, w'here we must 

VOE. II. K 
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every soul have inevitably perished. I knew nothing 

about it, for my part, till this morning, and I am 

gla#of it. Captain Bodout told me he had ratiier 

stand three such engagements as that wherein he was 

taken, than pass again through the Raz at night, so it 

seems, the affair was serious ; if we had struck, we 

•> 

should have gone to pieces in a quarter of an hour, 
as the tide runs furiously at the rate of not less than 
ten knots an hour. Ours is the first squadron that 
has passed through the Raz, which even single ships 
avoid, unless in case of necessity. This morning, to my 
infinite mortification and an?ciety, we arc but eighteen 
sail in company, instead of forty-three wliich is ouj- 
number. We conjecture, however, that the remaining 
twenty-five have made their way through the Yroise, 
and that we shall see them to-morrow morning; at 
the same time, we much fear that some of our compa¬ 
nions have perished in that infernal Raz. We have no¬ 
thing for it now but to wait till to-morrow. At night. 
—This day has passed without any event; tfie wea¬ 
ther moderate, the wind favourable, and our eigli- 
teen sail pretty well together. IVo of the Admirals 
and the General are with the absent: God send they 
may have escaj)ed the Raz. Rear Admiral Bouvet, 
and General Grouchy, second in command, are with 
us. I believe there is a rendezvous fixed in case of 
separation, so to-morrow we shall see. We run on 
an average five or six knots an hour, course W. N.W. 

18. At nine this morning, a fog so thick that 
we cannot see a ship’s length before us. “ Hazy 
weather, master Noah d—n it, we may be, for 
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aught I know, within a tjuarter of a mile of our 
missing ships, without knowing if; it is true we 
may also, by the same means, miss the English, ^ i 
may be as well for good as evil, and I count firmly 
upon the fortune of the Republic. How, after all, 
if we were not to join qfur companions ? What will 
Grouchy and Bouvet determine ? We are enough 
to make the attempt, but we must then steer for the 
North of Ireland. If it rested with me, I would not 
hesitate a moment, and, as it is, I will certainly ]»ro- 
pose it, if I can find an opening. 

“ If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live. 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour.” 

This confounded fog continues without interruption. 
At night .—Foggy all day, and no appearance of our 
comrades. I asked General Cherin what we should 
do in case they did not rejoin us. He said that he 
supposed General Grouchy would take the commanil 
with the troops we had with us, which, on exami¬ 
nation, we found to amount to about 6,500 men. I 
need not say that I supported this idea with all my 
might. The Captain has opened a packet contain¬ 
ing instructions for his conduct in case of separation, 
which order him to cruize for five days off Mizen 
Head, and, at the end of that time, proceed to the 
mouth of the Shannon, where he is to lernain three 
more ; at the end of which time, if lie does not 
see the fleet, or receive further orders by a frigate, 
he is to make the best of his way back to Brest. 

K 2 
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But we must see, in that case, whether Bouvet and 
Grouchy may not take on themselves to land the 
troops. I am glad to see that Cherin is bent on that 
plan, notwithstanding the interference of his Aid-de- 
camp Fairin, who put in his word, I thought, im¬ 
pertinently enough. 

19. This morning, at eight, signal of a fleet in the 
offing ; Bj'anlebas general; rose directly and made 
my toilet, so now I am ready, ou pour les Anglais, 
ou pour les Anglaises. I see about a dozen sail, 
but whether they are friends or enemies, God knows. 
It is a stark calm, so that we do not move an inch 
even with our studding sails: but here we lie roll¬ 
ing like so many logs on the water. It is most 
inconceivably provoking ; two frigates that were 
ordered to reconnoitre, have not advanced one 
hundred yards in an houi', with all their canvass 
out; it is now nine o’clock ; — a calm, and in the 
middle of December! Well, it cannot last long. 
If this fleet prove to be our comrades, it will be fa¬ 
mous news ; if it be the English, let them come ; we 
will do our best, and I think the Indomptable will 
not be the worst-fought ship in the squadron. This 
calm ! this calm ! it is most terribly vexatious. At 
half-past ten we floated near enough to recognize 
the signals, and, to my infinite satisfaction, the 
strange fleet proves to be our comrades, so now nous 
en somtnes quittes pour la peur, as the French say ; 
counted sixteen sail, including the Admiral’s frigate : 
so the General is safe. The wind, which favoured us 
thus far, is chopped about, and is now right in our 
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teeth ; that is provoking enough. If we had a fair 
wind, we should be in Bantry Bay to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. At half-past one, hailed by a lugger, which in¬ 
formed us of the loss of the Seduisant, a seventy- 
four of our squadron, the first night of our departure, 
with five bundled and fifty men of the ninety-fourth 
demi-brigade, of whom she saved thirty-three. It 
happened near the same spot where we were in such 
imminent danger. I was mistaken above in saying 
that the Fraternity was with the squadron which 
joined us; it is Admiral Neilly’s frigate, and we 
know nothing of the other, which circumstance has 
thrown us all into the greatest anxiety. Admiral Mo- 
rard de Galles, General Hoche, General Debelle, and 
Colonel Shee, are aboard the Fraternite, and God 
knows what is become of them. The wind, too, 
continues against us, and, altogether, I am in ter¬ 
rible low spirits. How if those d-d English 

should catch us at last, after having gone on sui’cess- 
fully thus far ? Our force, on leaving Brest water, 
was as follows: Indomptable, 80 guns; Nestor, 
Cassard, Droits dc 1’Homme, Tourville, Eole, Fou- 
gueux. Mucins, Redoutable, Patriotc, Pluton, Consti¬ 
tution, IVajan, Watigny, Pegaze, Revolution, and 
the unfortunate Seduisant of 74 guns (17 sail of 
the line) ; La Cocardc, Bravoure, Immortality, Bel- 
lone, Coquille, Romaine, Sirene, Impatientc, Surveil- 
lante, Charente, Resolue, 'J’artare, and Fraternity, of 
36 guns (13 frigates); Scevola and Fidele armes en 
fiutes; Mutine, Renard, Atalante, Voltigcmr, and Af- 
frontcur, corvettes; and Nicodemc, Justine, Ville 
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d’Orient, SufFren, ExiRjriment, and Alegre, trans¬ 
ports ; making, in all, 43 sail. Of these there are 
missing, this day, at three o’clock, the Nestor and 
Seduisant, of 74; the Fraternity, Cocarde, and Ro- 
maine frigates, the Mutine and Voltigeui", corvettes; 
and three others, transports. 

20. Last night, in moderate weather, we contriv¬ 
ed to separate again ; and this morning, at eight 
o’clock, M^e are but fifteen sail in company, Muth a 
foul wintl, and hazy. I am in horrible ill humour, 
and it is no wonder. We shall lie beating about 
here, within thirty leagues of Cape Clear, until the 
English come and catch us, which will be truly 
agreeable! Let me not think : I amuse myself at 
night, when the rest are at cards, walking alone in 
the gallery, and singing the airs that my poor love 
used to be fond of: 

“ I’he wandering tar, that not lor years has pressed 
The widow’d partner of his day of rest, 

On the cold deck, far from her arms remov’d. 

Still hums the ditty that his Susan lov’d.” 

I feel now the truth of these beautiful lines. Well, 
hang sorrow ! At several sail in sight to wind¬ 
ward ; I suppose they are our stray sheep. It is 
scandalous to part company twice in four days in 
such moderate weather as we have had; but sea 
affairs, I see, are not our forte. Captain Bedout is a 
seaman, which, 1 fancy, is more than can be said foi- 
nine-tenths of his confreres. 

21. Last night, just at sunset, signal for seven 
sail in the offing; all in high sj)irits, in ho[ies 
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that it is our comrades; stark calm all the fore 
part of the night; at length a breeze sprung up, 
and this morning, at daybreak, we are under 
Cape Clear, distant about four leagues; so I have, 
at all events, once more seen my country; but the 
pleasure I should otherwise feel at this is totally 
destroyed by the absence of the General, who has 
not joined us, and of whom we know nothing. The 
sails we saw last night have disappeared, and we 
are all in uncertainty. It is most delicious weather, 
with a favourable wind, and every thing, in short, 
that we can desire, except our absent comrades. 
At the moment I write this, we are under easy sail, 
within three leagues, at most, of the coast, so that I 
can discover here and there patches of snow on the 
mountains. IVhat if the General should not join 
us! If we ci'uise here five days, according to our 
instructions, the English will be upon us, and then 
all is over. Wc are thirty-five sail in company, 
and seven or eight absent. Is that such a separa¬ 
tion ol our force, as, under all the circumstances, 
will warrant our following the letter of our orders, 
to the certain failure of the expedition ? If Grouchy 
and Bouvet be men of spirit and decision, they will 
land immediately, and trust to their success for 
justification. If they be not, and if this day passes 
without our seeing the General, I much fear the 
game is up. I am in undescribable anxiety, and 
Cherin, who commands aboard, is a poor creature, 
to whom it is vain to speak; not but I believe he 
is brave enough, but he has a little mind. There 
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cannot be imagined a situation more provokingly 
tantalizing than mine at this moment, within view, 
almost within reach ol‘ my native land, and uncer¬ 
tain whether I shall ever set my foot on it. We 
are now (nine o’clock,) at the rendezvous a])j)ointed ? 
stood in for the coast till t welve, when we weie 
near enough to toss a biscuit asliore; at twelve 
tacked and stood out again, so now we have begun 
our cruise of five days in all its forms, and shall, in 
obedience to the letter ol'our instructions, ruin the ex¬ 
pedition, and destroy the remnant of the French navy? 
with a precision and jmnctuality which will be truly 
edifying! We opened Bantry Bay, and, in all my 
life, rage never entcied so deeply into my heart as 
when we turned our backs on tlu; coast. I sounded 
Cherin as to what Grouchy miglit do ; but he turn¬ 
ed the discourse ; he is Taata Kuos* Simon is en¬ 
tirely of my opinion, and so is t’aptain Bedout; but 
what does that signify? At half after one, the 
Atalante, one of our missing corvettes, hove in sight, 
so now again we are in hopes to see the General. 
Oh, if he were in Grouchy’s place, he would not 
hesitate one moment. Continue making short 
boards ; the wind foul. 

22. This morning, at eight, we have neared Ban- 
try Bay considerably, but the fleet is terribly scat¬ 
tered ; no news of the Fraternite ; I believe it is the 
first instance of an Admiral in a clean frigate, with 
moderate weather, and moon-light nights, parting 


* See Cook’s Voyages. 
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company with his fleet. Captain Grarnmont, oviv 
first JLieiitenant, told me his opinion is that she is 
cither taken or lost, and, in cither event, it is a ter¬ 
rible blow to us. All rests now upon Grouchy, and 
I hope he may turn out well ; he has a glorious 
game in his hands, if Ife has spirits and talent to 
play it. If he succeeds, it will immortalize him, I 
do not at all like the countenance of the litat Major 
in this ta isis. When they sjAcak of the expedition, 
it is in a style of despondency, and, when they arc 
not speaking ol' it, they are playing cards and laugh¬ 
ing ; they are eveiy one of them brave as to their 
persons, but I see nothing of that spirit of enterprise, 
combined with a sti-ady resolution, which our pre¬ 
sent situi.tiou demands. They stared at me this 
morning when 1 said that Grouchy was the man in 
the whole army who had least reason to regret the 
absence of the Genei'al, and began to talk of respon¬ 
sibility and difficulties, as if any great enterprise was 
without responsibility and difficulties. I was burn¬ 
ing with rage ; however I said nothing, and will say 
nothing until 1 get ashore, if ever I am so happy as 
to arrive there. We are gaining the Bay by slow 
degrees, with a head-wind at east, where it has 
hung these five weeks. To-night we hope, if no¬ 
thing extraordinary happens, to cast anchor in the 
mouth of the Bay, and work up to-morrow morning ; 
these <lelays are dreadful to my impatience. I am 
now so near the shore that I can see distinctly two 
old castles, yet I am utterly uncertain whether I 
shall ever set foot on it. According to aj»peai’anccs. 
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Bouvet and Grouchy are resolved to proceed ; that 
is a great point gained, however. Two o’clock:—we 
have been tacking ever since eight this morning, 
and I am sure we have not gained one hundred 
yards; the wind is right a-head, and the fleet dis¬ 
persed, several being far to leeward. I have been 
looking over the schedide of our arms, artillery, and 
ammunition ; we are well provided ; we have 41,160 
stand of arms, twenty pieces of field artillery, and 
nine of siege, including mortars and howitzers ; 
61,200 barrels of powder, 7,000,000 musket car¬ 
tridges, and 700,000 flints, besides an infinite variety 
of articles belonging to the train ; but we have nei¬ 
ther sabres nor pistols for the cavalry ; however, we 
have nearly three regiments of hussars embarked, 
so that we can dispense with them. Messieurs of 
the Etat Major continue in the horrors; I find 
Simon the stoutest of them, and Fairin, Cheiin’s 
aid-de-camp, the worst; he puts me in mind of 
David in the Rivals,—“ But I am fighting Bob, and 
d—n it, I won’t be afraid.” I continue very dis¬ 
creetly to say little or nothing, as my situation just 
now is rather a delicate one; if we were once ashore, 
and things turn out to my mind, I shall soon be out 
of my trammels, and, perhaps, in that respect, I may 
be better off with Grouchy than witli Hoche. If 
the people act with spirit, as I hope they will, it is 
no matter who is General, and, if they do not, all 
the talents of Hoche would not save us ; so it comes 
to the same thing at last. At half-past six, cast 
anchor off Beer Island, being still four leagues from 
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our landing-place; at work with General Cherin, 
writing and translating proclamations, &^c. all our 
printed papers, including my two pamphlets, being 
on board the Fraternite, which is pleasant ! 

23. Last night it blew a heavy gale from the east¬ 
ward with snow, so thatfthe mountains arc covered 
this morning, which will render our bivouacs ex¬ 
tremely amusing. It is to be observed, that of the 
thirty-two points of the compass, the E. is precisely 
the most unfavourable to us. In consequence, we 
are this morning separated for the fourth time ; six¬ 
teen sail, including nine or ten of the line, with 
Bouvet and Grouchy, are at anchor with us, and 
about twenty are blown to sea ; luckily the gale set 
from the shore, so I am in hopes no mischief will 
ensue. The wind is still high, and, as usual, right 
a-head ; and I dread a visit from the English, and 
altogether I am in great uneasiness. Oh ! that we 
were once ashore, let what might ensue after; I am 
sick to the very soul of this suspense. It is curious to 
see how things are managed in this “ best of all possi¬ 
ble worlds.” We are here, sixteen sail, great and 
small, scattered up and down in a noble bay, and so 
dispersed that there are not two together in any spot, 
save in one instance, and there they are now so close, 
that if it blows to-night as it did last night, they 
will inevitably run foul of each other, unless one of 
them prefers tlriving on shore. We lie in this dis¬ 
order, expecting a visit from the English every hour, 
without taking a single step for our defence, even to 
the eommon one of having a frigate in the harbour’s 
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mouth, to give us notice of their approach : to judge 
by appearances, we have less to dread here than in 
Brest water, for when we were there, we had four 
corvettes stationed oft' the goulct, besides the signal 
posts. 1 confess this degree of security passes niy 
eoinjwehension. The day has passed without the 
appearance of one vessel, friend or enemy ; the wind 
leather more moderate, but still a-head. To-night, on 
examining the returns with AVaudr^'*, Clief d’Etat 
Major of the Artillery, I find our means so reduced 
by the absence of the missing, that 1 think it hardly 
possible tf) make an attempt here, with any ])i*ospec;t 
of success; in consequence, 1 took Cherin into the 
Captain’s room, and told him frankly my opinion of 
our actual state, and that I thought it our duty, since 
we must look upon the main object as now unattain¬ 
able, (unless the whole of our friends returned to- 
moiTOw, and the English gave us our own time, 
which was hardly to be cx])ccted,) to see what could 
be bi'st done for the honour and interest of the Be- 
public, with the force which remained in our hands ; 
and 1 proposed to him to give me the Legion des 
Francs, a company of the Arlillerie lege re, and as 
many officers as d(?sired to come volunteers in the 
expedition, with what arms and stores remained, 
(which are now reduced, by our separation, to four 
field pieces, 20,000 firelocks at most, 1,0001b. of 
powder, and 3,000,000 cartridges,) and to land i\s 
in Sligo Bay, and let us make the best of our w^ay ; 
if we succeeded, the Republic woidd gain infinitely 
in reputation and interest; and if we failed, the loss 
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Avould be trifling, as the expense was already incur¬ 
red, and as for the legion, he knew what kind of des¬ 
peradoes it was composed of, and for what purpose— 
consequently, in the worst event, the Republic would 
be well rid of them ; finally, I added that though 
1 asked command, it w:|is on tlie supposition that 
none of the Generals would risk their reputation 
on such a desperate enterprise, and that if another 
was found, I would be content to go as a simple vo¬ 
lunteer. This was the outline of my proposal, which 
1 pressed on him with such arguments as occurred 
to me, conchuling f>y observing that, as a foreigner 
in the French service, my situation was a delicate 
one; if I u ere siniplj'^ an offitrer, I would obey 
in silence the orders of my superiors; but having, 
from my connexions in Ireland, obtained the con¬ 
fidence of the Directory so fur as to induce them to 
appoint me to tlie rank of C/ieJ' de Bt igadi% and ol' 
General Hoche, who had nominated me Adjutant 
General, I thought it my duty, both to France and 
Ireland, to speak on this otreasion, and that I ordy 
offered my plan as a pis alter, in case notliing better 
suggested itself. Clierin answered that I did veiy 
right to give my opinion, and that as he expected a 
council of war w'ould be called to-morrow, he would 
bring me with him, and I should have an opportu¬ 
nity to press it. The discourse rested there, and to¬ 
morrow we shall see more, if we we are not agreea¬ 
bly surprised, early in the morning, by a visit from 
the English, which is highly probable. I am now so 
near the shore, that I can in a manner touch the sides 
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of Bantry Bay with my right and left hand; yet (irotl 
knows whether I shall ever tread again on Irish 
ground. There is one thing which I am surprised 
at, which is the extreme sang froid with which I 
view the coast. I thought I should have been vio¬ 
lently affected, yet I look at it as if it were the coast 
of Japan ; I do not, however, love my country the 
less for not having romantic feelings with regard to 
her. Another thing, we are now three days in Bantry 
Bay ; if we do not land immediately, the enemy will 
collect a superior force, and perhaps repay us our vic¬ 
tory of Quiberon. In an enterjfi'ise like ours, every 
thing depends upon the promptitude and audacity 
of our first movements, and we arc here, I am sorry 
to say it, most pitifully languid. It is mortifying, 
but that is too poor a word ; I could tear my flesh 
with rage and vexation, but that advances nothing, 
and so I hold my tongue in general, and devour my 
melancholy as I can. To come so near, and then to 
fail, if we are to fail!—and eveiy one aboard seems 
now to have given up all hopes. 

24. This morning the whole Etat Major has 
been miraculously converted, and it was agreed, in 
full council, that General Cherin, Colonel Waudr^*, 
(Chef d’Etat Major of the Artillery,) and myself, 
should go aboard the Irnrnortalitfi, and press Ge¬ 
neral Grouchy, in the strongest manner, to pro¬ 
ceed on the expedition, with the ruins of our scat¬ 
tered army. Accordingly we made a signal to 
speak with the Admiral, and in about an hour we 
were alioard. I must do Grouchy the justice to say. 
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that the moment we gave our opinion in favour oi’ 
j)roceeding, he took his part decidedly, and like a 
man of spirit: he instantly set about preparing the 
ordrc de batalllc, and we finished it without delay. 
We are not more than 6,500 strong, but they are 
tried soldiers, who have ^seen fire, and I have the 
strongest hopes that, after all, we shall hiing our 
enterprise to a glorious termination. It is a bold 
attempt, and truly original. All the time w e weix; 
pi’eparing the ordrc de balaillCf we were laughing 
most immoderately at the poverty of our means, and 
I believe, under the circumstances, it was the mer¬ 
riest council of war that was ever held; but “ 
ClicvalicrH Vrancais tel est Ic caractcrc” Grouchy, 
the commander in chief, never had so few men 
under his orders since he was Adjutant General; 
Waudre, who is JLieutenant-colonel, finds himself 
now at the head of the artillery, which is a furious 
park, consisting of one piece of eight, one of four, 
and two six-inch howitzers; when he was a Cap¬ 
tain, he never commanded fewer than ten 2 )ieces, 
Imt now that he is in fact General of the Artillery, 
he jjrefers taking the field with four. He is a gal¬ 
lant fellow, and offered, on my jiroposal last night, 
to remain with me and command his company, in 
case General Grouchy had agreed to the proposal 1 
made to Cherin. It is altogether an enterprise truly 
unique; we have not one guinea ; we have not a 
tent; we have not a horse to draw our four i)ieces 
of artillery ; the General in chief marches on foot; 
M^e leave all our baggage behind us; we have no- 
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thing but the arms in our hands, the clothes on our 
backs, and a good coui’ag(' ; hut these are sufficient. 
With all these original circumstances, such as I be¬ 
lieve never were found united in an expedition of 
such magnitude as that we are about to attempt, we 
are all as gay as larks. J never saw the French 
character better exemplified than in this morning's 
business. Well, at last 1 believe we are about to 
disembark ; God knows how I long for it. Hut this 
infernal t'asterly wind continues without remorse, 
and though we have been under weigh three or four 
hours, and made I believe three hundred tacks, we 
do not seem to my eyes to have gained one hundred 
yards in a straight lim;. One hour and a half of 
good wind would carry us up, and jierhaps we may 
be yet two days. I learn from a pilot whom I 
found aboard the Admiral, that my friend Hutchins 
lives within two miles of Bantry, and is now at 
home, so ])erhaps I may see him to-morrow ; I won¬ 
der udiat kind of a meeting we shall have ! AVhen 
I saw him last he was a right good fellow; but so 
many changes happen in twenty months! At all 
events, he will be, I dare say, not a little surprised 
to see me with a blue coat on my back, and a na¬ 
tional cockade in my hat. At six, cast anchor, hav¬ 
ing gained I think not less than fifty yards, to speak 
within bounds. The rapidity of our progress is the 
more amazing, when it is considered that we have 
been not much more than eight hours in covering that 
space of ground, and besides, we have a cool refresh¬ 
ing breeze from the cast, u hich is truly delightful. 
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Well, time and tide wait for no man. I may now 
say with the Probationary Odes, “ sometimes it blows, 
sometimes it freezes, just as it pleases.’’ Well, let it 
blow and lie hanged ! I do not wonder to-night at 
Xerxes whipping the sea ; for I find myself inetty 
jnuch in the mood to commit some sucli rational 
action. To return to our expedition; the more I 
think of it, the more I find it amusing; as Johnson 
says, “ the negative catalogue of our means is ex¬ 
tremely copious.” In addition to what I have men¬ 
tioned already, wc have no horses for our cavalry. 
Huzza ! I a})prehend we are to-night 6,000 of the 
most careless fellows in Europe, for every body is 
in the most extravagant spirits on the eve of an en¬ 
terprise which, considering our means, would make 
many people serious. I never liked the French 
half so well as to-night, and I can scarcely persuade 
myself that the loungers of tlie Boulevards and the 
soldiers I see about me are of the same hemisphere. 
To judge the French rightly, or at least to see the 
bright part of their character, you must see them 
not in Paris, but in the camp. It is in the armies 
that the Republic exists. My enemy, the wind, seems 
just now, at eight o’clock, to relent a little, so wc 
may reach Bantry by to-morrow'. The enemy has 
now had four days to recover from his panic, and 
prepare to receive us; so much the worse, but I do 
not mind'it. We purpose to make a I'ace for Cork, 
as if the devil were in our bodies, and when we 
are fairly there, we will stop for a day or two to 
take breath, and look about us. From Bantry to 
VOL. II. L 
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Cork is about forty-five miles, which, witli all our 
efforts, will take us three days, and I suppose we 
may have a brush by the way, but I think we 
are able to deal with any force that can, at a 
week’s notice, be brought against us. We are not 
the l>est-dressed body of men in Europe. I think I 
have seem a Captain of the Guards in St. James’s 
Park, who would burn for as much as one of 
our demi-brigades. “ There’s not a rag of fea¬ 
ther in our army; good argument, 1 hope, we will 
not fly.’’ Apropos, of that quotation. It is incon- 
ceivalde how well that most inconceivable of all wri¬ 
ters, Shakspeare, has hit off the French character in 
his play of Henry V. I have been struck with it 
fifty times this ev&ning ; yet it is highly probable he 
never saw a French officei* in his lil’e. Well, I have 
worked hard to-day, not to speak of my boating 
pai’ty aboard the Admiral, against wind and tide, 
and in a I'ough sea. I have written and copied fif¬ 
teen Icttens, besides these memorandums; pretty 
well for one day. I think I will stop here. I have 
but one observation to add : there is not, 1 wdll ven¬ 
ture to say, one grenadier in the Coinpagnie Bloom, 
that will not sleep to-night in his hammock more 
contentedly than the Archbishop of Dublin in a down 
bed. 1 presume our arrivjil has put sevei’al respect¬ 
able characters in no small fuss, but time will show 
more of that. 

25. These memorandums are a strange mixture. 
Sometimes I am in preposterously high spirits, and 
at other times I am as dejected, according to the 
posture of our affairs. Last night I had the strongest 
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expectations that to-day we should debark, but at 
two this morning I was awakened by the wind. 1 
rose immediately, and, wrapping myself in my great 
coat, walked for an hour in the gallery, devoured 
by the most gloomy reflections. The wind continues 
right a-head, so that ibis absolutely impossible to 
work up to the landing-place, and God knows when 
it will change. The same wind is exactly favourable 
to bring the English upon us, and these cruel delays 
give the enemy time to assemble his entire force in 
this neighbourhood, and perhaps (it is, unfortunately, 
more than perhaps) by his superiority in numbei*s, in 
cavalry, in artillery, in money, in provisions, in short 
in every thing we want, to crush us, supposing we 
are even able to elfcctuate a landing at last, at the 
same time that tlie fleet will be caught as in a trap. 
Had we been able to land the first day and march 
directly to Cork, we should have infallibly carried it 
by a coup dc main ; and then we should have had a 
footing in the country, but as it is—if we are taken, 
my fate will not be a mild one ; the best I can ex¬ 
pect is to be shot as an emigre renird^ unless I liave 
the good fortune to be killed in the action ; for most 
assuredly if the enemy will have us, he must fight 
for us. Perhaps I may be reserved for a trial, for 
the sake of striking terror into others, in which case 
I shall be hanged as a traitor, and embowelled, &c. 
As to the cmbowelling, “jc m'en fiche if ever they 
hang me, they are welcome to embowel me if they 
please. These are pleasant prospects ! Nothing on 
earth could sustain me now, but the consciousness 
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that I am engaged in a just and righteous cause. 
For my family, I have, by a desperate effort, sur¬ 
mounted my natural feelings so far, that I do not 
think of them at this moment. This day, at twelve, 
the wind blows a gale, still from the east, and our 
situation is now as critical Us possible, for it is mo¬ 
rally cci’tain that this day or to-morrow on the morn¬ 
ing, the English fleet will be in the harbour’s mouth, 
and then adieu to every tiling! In this tlesperate 
state of affairs, I projioscd to Chciin to sally out with 
all our forces, to mount to the Shannon, and, disem¬ 
barking tlie troops, make a forced march to Lime¬ 
rick, wdiich is probably unguarded, the garrison being, 
I am pretty certain, on its march to oppose us here; 
to pass the river at Limerick, and, by forced marches, 
push to the North. I detailed all this on a paper 
w hich I will keep, and showed it to Captain Ledout, 
and all the (Tcnerals on board, Cherin, Simon, and 
(’hasselouji. They all agreed as to the advantages 
of the jilan, but after settling it, we find it impossible 
to communicate with the General and Admiral, who 
are in the Immortalite, nearly two leagues ahead, 
and the wind is now so high and fold, and the sea 
so rough, that no boat can live ; so all cornmunica- 
Viw. ns YMipracticable, and to-morrow morning it will, 
most probably, be too late ; and on this circumstance 
perha])s the fate of the expedition and the liberty of 
Ireland depends. I cannot conceive for what reason 
the two commanders-in-chief are shut up together in 
a frigate. Surely they should be on board the flag¬ 
ship. But that is not the first misfortune resulting 
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Fi-om this arrangement. Had General Hoche remain- 
edj n.as he ought, on board the Indomptable, with his 
Etat Major, he would not have been separated and 
taken by the English, as he. most probably is; nor 
should we be in the difficulties we now find ourselves 
in, and which most prol^ably to-moirow will render 
insurmountable. Well, it does not signify com¬ 
plaining. Our first capital error was in setting sail 
too late from the bay of Camaret, by which means 
we were obliged to pass the Raz in the night, 
which caused the loss of the Seduisant, the sejjara- 
tion of the fleet, the capture of the General, and 
above all, the loss of time resulting from all this, and 
which is never to be recovered. Our second error 
was in losing an entire day in cruizing off Bantry bay, 
when we might hav^e entered and effected a landing 
with thirty-five sail, which would have secured every 
thing; and now our third error is, the having our 
Comrnander-in-Chief separated from the Etat Ma¬ 
jor, which renders all communication uttei’ly impos¬ 
sible. My prospects at this hour are as gloomy as 
possible. I see nothing before me, unless a miracle 
be wrought in our favour, but the ruin of the expe¬ 
dition, the slavery of my country, and my own de¬ 
struction. Well, if I am to fall, at least I will sell 
my life as dear as individual resistance can make it. 
So now I have made up my mind. I have a “ meny 
Christmas” of it to-day. 

26. Last night, at half after six o’clock, in a 
heavy gale of wind stUl from the east, we were sur¬ 
prised by the Admiral’s frigate running under our 
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quai'ter, and hailing the Indomptable, with orders 
to cut o\ir cable and put to sea instantly; the 
frigate then pursuetl her course, leaving us all in 
the utmost astonishment. Our first idea was that 
it might be an English frigate, lurking in the bot- 
tonj of the bay, which took advantage of the storm 
and darkness of the night to make her escape, 
and wished to separate our squadron by this stra¬ 
tagem ; for it seems utterly incredible, that an Ad¬ 
miral should cut and run in this manner, without 
any ])revious signal of any kind to warn the fleet, 
and that the first notice we should have of his inten¬ 
tion should be his hailing us in this extraordinary 
manner, with such unexpected and peremptory or- 
dei’s. Aftei- a short consultation with his officers, 
(considering the storm, the darkness of the night, 
that we have two anchors out, and only one spare 
one in the hold,) Captain Bedout resolved to wait, 
at all events, till to-morrow morning, in order to 
ascertain whether it was leally the Admiral who 
hailed us. The morning is now come, the gale con¬ 
tinues, and the fog is so thick that we cannot see a 
ship’s length a-head; so here we lie in the utmost 
uncertainty and anxiety. In all probability avc are 
now left without Admiral or General; if so, Cherin 
will command the trooj)S, and Bedout the fleet; but, 
at all events, there is an end of the expedition. Cer¬ 
tainly wc have been j^ersecuted by a strange fatality, 
from the very night of our departure to this hour. 
AVe have lost two commanders-in-chief; of foiii’ ad¬ 
mirals not one remains; we have lost one ship of 
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the line, that we know of, and j^robably many others 
of which we know nothing; we have been now six 
days in Bantry Bay, within five hundred yards of the 
shore, without being able to effect a landing; we 
have been dispersed four times in four days; and, at 
this moment, of forty-three sail, of which the expe¬ 
dition consisted, we can muster of all sizes but four¬ 
teen. There only wants our falling in with the 
English to complete our destruction ; and to judge 
of the future by the past, there is eveiy probability 
that will not be wanting. All our hopes are now 
rc'duced to get back in safety to Brest, and 1 believe 
we shall set sail for that port the instant the weather 
will permit. I confess, myself, I now look on the 
expedition as impracticable. The enemy has had 
seven days to prepare for us, and three, or perhaps 
four days more before rve could arrive at Cork ; and 
we are now too much reduced, in all respects, to 
make the attempt with any prospect of success—so, 
all is over ! It is hard, after having forced my way 
thus far, to be obliged to turn back; but it is my 
fate, and I must submit. Notwithstanding all our 
blunders, it is the dreadful stormy weather and 
easterly winds, which have been blowing furiously, 
and without intermission, since we made Bantry Bay, 
that have ruined us. Well, England has not had 
such an escape since the Spanish Armada, and that 
expedition, like ours, was defeated by the weather; 
the elements fight against us, and courage is here of 
no avail. Well, let me think no more about it; it 
is lost, and let it go ! I am now a Frenchman, and 
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must regulate my future plans accordingly. I hope 
the Directory will not dismiss me the service for this 
unhappy failure, in which, certainly, I have nothing 
I)ersonally to reproach myself with ; and, in that 
case, I shall be rich enough to live as a peasant. If 
God Almighty sends me my- dearest love and darling 
babies in safety, I will buy or rent a little spot, and 
have done with the world for ever. I shall neither 
be great, nor famous, nor i)ow’erful, but I may be 
ha])j)y. God knows whether I shall ever reach 
France myself; and, in case of the contrary, what 
will become of my fairjily ? It is horrible to me to 
think of. Oh ! my life and soul, my darling babies, 
shall I ever see you again ? This infernal w'ind 
continues without intermission, and now that all is 
lost, 1 am as eager to get back to France as I was 
to come to Ireland. 

27 . Yesterday several vessels, including the In- 
domptable, dragged tlieir anchors several times, and 
it Avas Avith great difficulty they rode out the gale. 
At tAvo o’clock, the Revolution, a seventy-four, made 
signal that she could hold no longer, and, in conse- 
<iuence of the Commodore’s permission, who noAv 
commands our little squadron, cut her only cable 
and put to sea. In the night, the Patriote and PIu- 
ton, of 74 each, Averc forced to put to sea, with the 
Nicomede //if/c, so that this morning wc are reduced 
to seA’’cn sail of the line and one frigate. Any 
attempt here is now desperate, but I still think, if 
we Avei'C debarked at the mouth of the Shannon, we 
miffht vet rccoAcr all. At ten o'clock, the Comnio- 
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dore made signal to get under weigh, which was de¬ 
layed by one of the shii)s, which requiied an hour to 
get ready. This hour we availed ourselves of to 
hold a council of war, at which were present. Gene¬ 
rals Cherin, llarty, and Humbert, who came from 
their ships for that purppse ; Adjutant-Generals Si¬ 
mon, Chasseloup, and myself; Lieut.-Col. Waudr6, 
commanding the artillery, and Favory, Captain of 
Engineers, together with Commodore Bedout, who 
was invited to assist; General llarty, as senior offi- 
cei‘, being President. It was agreed that our force 
being now reduced to 4,16’8 men, our ai’tillery to 
two four-pounders, our ammunition to 1,.'500,000 
cartridges and 500 rounds for the artillery, with 500 
})ounds of powder—this ])art of the country being 
utterly wild and savage, furnishing neither provi¬ 
sions nor horses, and especially as the enemy, hav¬ 
ing seven days’ notice, together with three more 
which it wovdd retjuire to reach Cork, supposing we 
even met with no obstacle, had time more than 
enough to assemble his forces in numbers sufficient 
to crusli our little army; considering, moreover, that 
this province is the only one of the four which lias 
testified no disposition to revolt; that it is the most 
I’emote from the party which is I’eady for insurrec¬ 
tion ; and, finally, Cajitain Bedout having communi¬ 
cated his instructions, which are, to mount as high 
as the Shannon, and cruize there five days;—it was 
unanimously agreed to quit Bantry Bay directly, 
and proceed for the mouth of the Shannon, in hojies 
to rejoin some of our scattered comi>anions; and 
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when we are there, we will determine, according to 
the means in our hands, what part we shall take. I 
am the more content with this determination, as it 
is substantially the same with the paper which I 
read to General Cherin and the rest the day before 
yesterday. 71ic wind, at «last, has come round to 
the southward, and the signal is now flying tf> get 
under weigh. At half after four, tlierc being every 
appearance of a stormy night, three vessels cut their 
cables and put to sea. The Indornptable, having 
with great difficulty weighed one anchor, we were 
forced, at length, to cut the cable of the other, and 
make the best of our way out of the bay, being fol¬ 
lowed by the whole of our little squadron, now re¬ 
duced to ten sail, of which seven are of the line, one 
frigate, and two corvettes or luggers. 

28. Last night it l)lew a perl’ect hurricane. At 
one this morning, a dreadful sea took the ship in 
the quarter, and stove in the (juarter-gallery and 
one of the dead-lights in the great cabin, which was 
instantly filled with water to the depth of three feet. 
The cots of the officers were almost all torn down, 
and themselves and their trunks floated about the 
cabin. For my i)art, I had just fallen asleep when 
wakened by the shock, of which I at first did not 
comprehend the meaning; but hearing the water 
distinctly polling in the cabin beneath me, and seeing 
two or three of the officers mount in their shirts, as 
wet as if they had risen from the bottom of the sea, 
I concluded instantly that the ship had struck and 
was filling with water, and that she would sink 
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directly. As the movements of the mind are as 
quick as lightning in sucli perilous moments, it is 
imjiossible to describe the infinity of ideas which 
shot across my mind in an instant. As I knew all 
notion of saving my life was vain, in such a stormy 
sea, I took my part instantly, and lay down in my 
hammock, expecting every instant to go to the bot¬ 
tom ; but I was soon relieved by the appearance of 
one of the officers, Baudin, who explained to us the 
accident. 1 can safely say that 1 had perfect coni- 
mand of myself during the few terrible minutes 
which I passed in this situation, and was not, 1 
believe, more afraid than any of those about me. 1 
resigned myself to my fate, which I verily thought 
was inevitalde, and I could have died like a man. 
Immediately after this blow, the wind abated, and, 
at daylight, having run nine knots an hour under 
one jib only, during the hunicane, we found our¬ 
selves at the leiulezvous, having parted company 
with tlirce ships of the line and the frigate, which 
makes our sivth separation. The fiigate Cocjuille 
joined us in the course of the day, which we spent 
standing off and on the shore, without being joined 
by any of our missing companions. 

29- At four this morning, the Commodore made 
the signal to steer for France: so, there is an end 
of our expedition for the present; perhaps for ever. 
I spent all yesterday in my hammock, partly through 
sea-sickness, and much more through vexation. At 
ten, we made prize of an unfortunate brig, bound 
from Lisbon to Cork, laden with salt, which we sank. 
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31. On our way to Brest. It will be well sup¬ 
posed I am in no great humour to make memoran¬ 
dums.**^ This is the last day of the year 1796, which 
has been a very remarkable one in my history. 

Jamuin/ 1, 1797- At eight this morning made 
tlie island of Ushant, and at twelve opened the 
Goulet. We arrive seven sail: the Indomptable, of 
80; the Watigny, Cassard atul Kole, 74; the Co- 
({uillc, 36 ; the Atalante, 20. and the Vautour lug¬ 
ger of 14. We left Brest Ibrty-three sail, of which 
seventeen were of the line. I am utteily astonished 
that we did not see a single Bnglish ship of war, 
going nor coming back. They must have taken their 
measures very ill not to intercept us, but perhajjs 
they have pic-ked up sojiie ol' our missing shij)s. 
AVell, this evening will exi>lain all, and wti shall see 
now what is become of our four Admirals, and of 
our two Generals-in-Chief. 

THE TERIOH OF CiENEllAL TONES ATTACHMENT 
TO THE ARMY OF SAMBRE ET MEUSE. 

January, 1797. 

31. It is exactly one month to-day, since I wrote 
a line by way of memorandum. It will be well sup- 

* Amidst all the agitation of my father’s mind, during the ill- 
fated and tantalizing expedition of Bantry Bay, he was aware that 
his wife and three infant children, whom he had left at Princeton, 
in New Jersey, on his departure from America, were, amidst 
the stortns of that wintry season, on their way to rejoin him. 
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j)Oscd 1 had no great inclination, nor in fact have I had 
much to say. On our arrival at Brest, after a day 
or two, there was a little intrigue set on foot against 
(h ncral Grouchy, with a view to lessc'n the merit of 
his services, in conso(|ucnce of which he determin¬ 
ed to send me to Paris*with his despatches for the 
Directory and Minister of War. Simon was Joined 
with me in commission, and Fairin wjis also de¬ 
spatched hy t^hcrin, mIio is at the head of this 
cabal. Grcnichy clesireo me to state fairly what I 
thought of his conduct, during our stay in Bantry 

The iVclings of tlx; most affectionate of husbands and of fathers 
in such a situation can ])e bet'er conceived tlian expressed. In 
fact, einbarJ-ed on an Anie>-ican v''ssel for Hamburgh, wc al¬ 
most crossed liim in t’u' Hritish ^'Iiauncl, in the last days of De¬ 
cember; and, after a tedious and rough passage of two months, 
my mother, with her infant family, landed at the motith of the 
fro/eu Idbe, and proc ..vied to Ilambiugli in an open post wag¬ 
gon. In that commercial city, devoted to the British interest, 
t!ie first new.s .siie rt>c;.ivc(l was that of the failure of tlie expedi¬ 
tion, emhcllished wiiii athoiii.ind exaggerations. Her anxiety 
may well l)c conceived ■. obbg to conceal it, as well as lier 
name, her only consolation was, that she did not hear tliat of 
Tone mentioned. Already in weak and shattered health, she 
was seized with a nervous fever, and remained in the most cruel 
perplexity, amongst strangers, whose very language she did not 
understand. She wrote instantly to Paris, addressing her letter 
to Mr. Madgett, and the answer to this letter, which came in due 
time, was the first news she received of her husband’s safety. 

^Vrittcn under such circumstances of disappointment and 
anxiety, this portion of my father’s journal, which extends to the 
period when wc joined him in Holland, was not kept with the 
same regularity as the former.— Editor. 
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31. On our way to Brest. It will be well sup¬ 
posed I am in no great humour to make memoran¬ 
dums.* This is the last day of the year 1796, which 
has been a very remarkable one in my history. 

January 1, 1797. At e%ht this morning made 
the island of Ushant, and at twelve opened the 
Goulet. We arrive seven sail: the Indomptable, of 
80 ; the Watigny, Cassard, and Eole, 74; the Co- 
quille, 36; the Atalante, 20, and the Vautour lug¬ 
ger of 14. We left Brest forty-three sail, of which 
seventeen were of the line. I am utterly astonished 
that we did not see a single English ship of war, 
going nor coming back. They must have taken their 
measures very ill not to intercept us, but perhaps 
they have picked up some ol‘ our missing ships. 
Well, this evening will explain aU, and we shall see 
now what is become of our four Admirals, and of 
our two Generals-in-Chief. 

THE PERIOD OF GENERAL TONE’s ATTACHMENT 
TO THE ARMY OF SAMBRE ET MEUSE. 

January^ 1797. 

31. It is exactly one month to-day, since I wrote 
a line by way of memorandum. It will be well sup- 

• Amidst all the agitation of my father’s mind, during the ill- 
fated and tantalizing expedition of Bantry Bay, he was aware that 
his wife and three infant children, whom he had left at Princeton, 
in New Jersey, on his departure from America, were, amidst 
the storms of that wintry season, on their way to rejoin him. 
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posed I had no great inclination, nor in fact have 1 had 
much to say. On our arrival at Brest, after a day 
or two, there was a little intrigue set on foot against 
General Grouchy, with a view to lessen the merit of 
his services, in consequence of whicli he determin¬ 
ed to send me to Paris*with his despatches for the 
Directory and Minister of War. Simon was joined 
with me in commission, and Fairin was also de¬ 
spatched by Cherin, who is at the head of this 
cabal. Grouchy desired me to state fairly what I 
thought of his conduct, during our stay in Bantry 


• 

'J'lie feelings of the most affectionate of husbands and of fathers 
in such a situation can he better conceived than expressed. In 
fact, embarked on an American vessel for Hamburgh, we al¬ 
most crossed him in the British (channel, in the last days of De¬ 
cember ; and, after a tedious and rough passage of two months, 
my mother, with her infant family, landed at the mouth of the 
frozen Kibe, and proceeded to Hamburgh in an open post wag¬ 
gon. In that commercial city, devoted to the British interest, 
the first news she received was that of the failure of the expedi¬ 
tion, embelli.shed with a thousand exaggerations. Her anxiety 
may well be conceived: obliged to conceal it, as well as her 
name, her only consolation was, that she did not hear that of 
Tone mentioned. Already in weak and shattered health, she 
was seized with a nervous fever, and remained in the most cruel 
perplexity, amongst strangers, whose very language she did not 
understand. She wrote instantly to Paris, addressing her letter 
to Mr. Madgett, and the answer to this letter, which came in due 
time, was the first news she received of her husband’s safety. 

Written under such circumstances of disappointment and 
anxiety, this portion of my father’s journal, which extends to the 
period when we joined him in Holland, was not kept with the 
same regularity as the former.— Editor. 
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Bay, to the Government; and I was not a little 
pleased with this proof of his good opinion. We set 
off on the fifth of January, at night, and arrived, 
without accident, at Paris on the 12th. We went 
immediately to the Minister of War, and delivered 
our letters ; we saw him hurt for an instant; thence 
we went to the Directory, where we were introduced 
and had an audience for above half an hour, at 
which all the Directors assisted. They were of 
opinion on that day, from the latest account, that 
Hoche had effected a landing with that part of the 
army which had been separated off Bantry Bay, and 
in consequence we expected orders immediately td 
return to Brest. 

Several days elapsed in this manner, waiting con¬ 
tinually for news of the General, until at length, on 
the 15th, he arrived with the Revolution, 74, at La 
Rochelle; so that put at once an end to my expecta¬ 
tions of any thing further being attempted, at least 
for the present. About the 21st, the General ar¬ 
rived at Paris, and I had the consolation to learn 
from his aid-de-camp, Poitou, that my friend Mr. 
Shee was safe, and in tolerable health. He had suf¬ 
fered dreadfully from the gout, never having quitted 
bis bed during the whole voyage of a month, but 
once, for a quarter of an hour. The morning after 
his arrival, I saw the General for five minutes. He 
received me very favourably, and asked me particu¬ 
larly about M*Sheehy’s expedition, which I detailed 
to him, and, by his orders, gave him an abstract in 
writing next morning. He asked me what I was doing 
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at Paris. I told him I was sent by General Grouchy, 
with his despatches, and that I was waiting farther 
orders. Four or five days after, the Greneral was 
named to the command of the army of Sambre et 
MeusCf which was decisive with regard to our ex¬ 
pedition. I began now to think of my own situation 
and of that of my family, of whom it is at length 
surely time to speak. On my arrival at Paris, I 
found a letter from my wife at Madgett’s dated at 
Hamburgh, and informing me of her safe arrival 
there, about the 20th of December, with my sister 
and the children, my brother having decided to 
settle in America. The transports of joy I felt at 
the news of her arrival were most dreadfully cor¬ 
rected by the account she gave me of her health, 
which threw me into the most terrible alarms. I 
wrote to her instantly, to remain at Hamburgh 
until further orders, and by no means to think of 
exposing herself, in her present weak state, and our 
dear little babies, to a journey from Hamburgh, in 
this dreadful season, a great part of the road being 
through a wild country, where there is no better 
accommodation for travelling than open waggons. 
In my wife’s letter there is an account of an affair 
relative to my sister, A person who came over in 
the same ship, a young Swiss merchant, just begin¬ 
ning the world, with little or no property, thought 
proper to fall in love with her; in consequence, I 
received by the same conveyance which brought 
my wife’s letter, one from him, informing me of 
his situation and circumstances, of his love for my 
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sister and her’s for him, and praying my consent. 
There was an air of candour and honesty in his 
letter which gave me a good opinion of him, nor did 
I consider myself at liberty to stand in the way of 
her happiness, which my wife mentioned to me 
was deeply interested. 1 wrote, therefore, giving my 
full consent to the marriage, and trust in God they 
may be as happy as I wish them. It is certainly 
a hazardous st(*p in favour of a man whom I do not 
know ; but as she is passionately fond of him, and 
he of her, as he perfectly knows her situation, and has 
by no means endeavoured to disguise or exaggerate 
his own, I am in hopes they may do well. At all 
events, I have acted with the best intentions, and to 
the best of my judgment, under the circumstances. 
They will, I believe, settle in Hamburgh ; so there 
is one more of our family dispersed. I am sure if 
there were five quarters of the globe, there would 
be one of us j)erched on the fifth. Towards the 
end of the month I received a second letter from 
my wife, dated December 27th, with a postscript 
from my little Maria, being the first line I have 
seen of her writing. It brought the tears fast in 
my eyes. Thank God! my dearest love’s health is 
a little better, for I have been most miserable ever 
since I received the first letter. I hope, however, 
mine may arrive in time, as well as a second, 
which I despatched three days after the first, to 
prevent her leaving Hamburgh. But to return 
to my affairs. On the 30th, I wrote to General 
Hoche, on the subject of my present situation. 
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praying him to apply to the Government to permit 
me to retire from the service, ]»reserving my ])ay 
and appointments, and, at the same time, offering, 
at any future period, when I might be useful, to re¬ 
sume my situation. The same evening I had a 
note from the General,* desiring to see me early 
the next morning, and accordingly this day, 31st 
January, I went to the Hotel of the Minister of War, 
where he is lodged, at eight o’clock. On my call¬ 
ing on his aid-de-cjimp, Poitou, who makes his cor¬ 
respondence, Poitou showed me my letter, with a 
note in the margin, written by the General : “ Fairc 
unc copie pour ^tre addressee an Directoire, avec la 
dcmandc de so conservation, molivec sur I'utilitt donl 
il pent etrr ; lui faire une rdponse flattcusc, et lui 
temoigner ma satisfactio)i de sa conduitcl' Nothing, 
certainly, can be more agreeable to me. Poitou 
also showed me, in confidence, the copy of the Ge¬ 
neral’s letter to the Directory in my favour, which 
is worded in the most flattering and strongest man¬ 
ner. So I am in hopes I shall succeed in my ap¬ 
plication. From l^oitou, I went to the General’s 
apartment, who received me like a friend; which 
1 remarked the more, because his manner to his 
officers in general is cold and dry. He told me he 
had written to the Directory, and that 1 should 
carry the letter myself to General Dupont, who 
transacts General Clarke’s business in his absence; 
that Dupont would present me to the Directory in 
consequence, and he hoped the affair would be settled 
to my satisfaction, I returned him my acknowledg- 
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ments, and in the course of what I said, I mentioned 
the arrival of my wife and family at Hamburgh, 
and my intention of going thither to bring them to 
France. The General seemed struck when I men¬ 
tioned Hamburgh, and asked me again, was I going 
thither ? I replied, it was fUy intention as soon as 1 
had settled the affair he was so good as to undertake 
for me. “ Well then,” said he, “ perhaps we may find 
something for you to do there; thei’e is a person 
there whom perhaps you may see.” I told him, that 
there, or any where else, where I could be useful to 
my own country and the llepublic, I was ready to 
go, at an hour’s warning. I added, that, when I ask¬ 
ed my retreat for the present, I begged him to re- 
jncinber, that, if ever our business was resumed, un¬ 
der any form, I was as ready and desirous as ever to 
take my share in it, and that I did not at all despair 
of having the honour of serving once more under his 
orders. “ The affair,” replied he, “ is but susjiended. 
You know our difficulties for money ; the repair of 
our fleet, and the necessary preparations, require 
some considerable time, and, in the mean time, there 
are 15,000 men lying idle below, and, in fact, we 
cannot even feed them there. The Directory has 
resolved, in the mean time, to employ them usefully 
elsewhere, and has accepted my services; but be 
assured, the moment the enterprize is resumed, that 
I will return with the first patrouille which embarks.’’ 
I expressed the satisfaction which this assurance 
gave me ; and, after a conversation of about half an 
hour, in which I found him as warm and steady as 
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ever in the business, I took my leave ; and to-mor¬ 
row I am to have my letter for the Directory. This 
conversation with Hoche has given me spirits to 
recommence these memorandums; for, in fact, 
my mind has been in a state of stupor ever since I 
landed at Brest from odr unfortunate expedition. 
Perhaps Providence has not yet given us up. For 
my part, my courage, such as it is, is not abated one 
single jot, though I see by an article in the English 
l)apers, that they were in hopes to have caught the 
vessel on board which I was embarked, in which 
case, they were kind enough to promise that I 
should be properly taken cai'e of. They may go 
and be hanged, and “ I do not value their chariot of 
a rush.” Buonaparte has beaten the Austrians for 
the 6ve-and-fortieth time this campaign; killed 
7,000 and taken 20,000. I mention this, because it 
may bring about a peace with the Emperor, in which 
case we shall have nothing to do but lay alongside 
of England ; and perhaps we are not done Muth her 
yet. As soon as my affair here is settled, J will set 
off for Hamburgh, and bring my dear, dear love, and 
our little ones, and I think I will plant myself at 
Nanterre, beside my friend Mr. Shee, in order to 
keep the communication open with General Clarke, 
when he returns ; and may be, I may be able to do 
a little mischief yet. I feel this moment like a man 
who is just awakened from a long terrible dream. 
Who is my lover that I am to see at Hamburgh, in 
God’s name ? I feel once more my ancient propensi-^ 
ties revive. We shall see. 

M 2 
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Februahy, 1797. 

8. Yesterday morning I heard of the arrival of my 
friend Mr. Shee, from Rochelle. I ran off immedi¬ 
ately and found him at General Clarke’s apartments. 
He was delighted to see m^. It seems they had a 
dreadful voyage of it in the Fraternite. They sailed 
at one time four-and-twenty hours, unnoticed, in the 
very middle of the English fleet. We soon came 
to our business, in which he seems as hearty as ever; 
he tells me he hopes the Government will renew it 
by-and-by on a grand scale ; and that we shall have 
the co-operation, so long wished-for, of the Spanish 
marine. If that be so, all may yet be recovered. He 
tells me also, that he had seen General Hoche, and 
spoken to him about me in the strongest manner ; 
that the General had the best opinion of me, and had 
applied personally to the Directory and to General 
Dupont, (in whose department such business lies du¬ 
ring the absence of General Clarke,) to have me con¬ 
tinued on the tableau of the army ; that the General 
had also told him of iny desire to go to Hamburgh 
to bring my wife and family to France; on which 
Mr. Shee observed, that I might be more usefully 
employed elsewhere, and that he knew me so well, 
that he would take upon himself to answer for me, 
no personal considerations should prevent my going 
where I could be of most service to the cause. I 
told Mr. Shee that I waived going to Hamburgh, 
notwithstanding the state of my wife’s health, and 
was ready, in an hour, to go wherever the General 
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tnight think proper to order me. I then men¬ 
tioned to him General Grouchy’s motives for send¬ 
ing me to Paris, and begged of him, if he found 
an opportunity, to express to General Hoche the 
favourable opinion I held of Grouchy’s conduct. Mr. 
Slice told me he was vbry glad I had mentioned 
that circumstance, as it gave him the key to one or 
two things which appeared unaccountable to him ; 
that Grouchy was, at present, rather down in the 
General’s opinion, which he now saw must be in 
consequence of the cabal I spoke of, but that he 
would endeavour, discreetly, to set him right; so I 
am in hopes I have been of use to my lover Grouchy 
in this business. I do not know very much of him, 
but he behaves like a gentleman; and his conduct 
in Bantry Bay was as spirited as I could desire, 
and, besides, I hate the dirty spirit of cabal which 
is working against him. I then left Mr. Shee, hav¬ 
ing fixed to call on him again this morning, which I 
did accordingly ; but we had not much conversation, 
being interrupted by a young General who lost a 
leg at Rastadt, in the last campaign on the Rhine; 
however, I gave him M‘Sheehy’s report. Grouchy’s 
proclamation to the Irish, and my own opinion at 
the council of war held in Bantry Bay ; I also gave 
him a memorandum of the names of the Northern 
Star, Dublin Evening Post, and Cork Gazette, 
which I strongly pressed him to have procured for 
the Directory; and he went immediately to speak 
to General Dupont on the subject. I am to see 
him to-morrow at twelve. On my return, I was 
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hailed by General Hoche, who was driving through 
the Rue Montmartre, and informed me that my 
affair was settled; so now I am fixed in the French 
service, if nothing lietter offers in my own country. 
I returned the General my acknowledgments, and 
so we parted. Altogether, things do not look so 
gloomy just now as they did a fortnight ago. If 
the Spaniards and the Directory act with spirit and 
decision, all may yet do well, and Ireland be inde¬ 
pendent. As to myself, I can at least exist on my 
ap})ointments, and if I had my family here, I could 
be as hapi»y as the richest man in Kurope ; but the 
state of my dearest love’s health keej)s me in tlic 
most mortal infj[uictude. Two nights successively I 
have started out of my sleep, in a cold sweat, with 
horrible dreams concerning her. 1 have read her 
two letters a thousand times, and there is not a 
phrase regaiding her health that I have not turned 
a thousand different ways to torment myself; in 
shoi’t, I am truly miserable on her account. To¬ 
morrow I will demand of Mr. Shee, whether I am 
to be employed here or not; if not, the moment I 
receive my appointments I will set out to meet her. 
If I am employed, 1 think I will order her to stay at 
Hamburgh till the first of May, which is about three 
months, and then come in a neutral vessel to Havre, 
or Dunkirk, and so to Paris. I see in the English 
papers that, in a late debate in the Irish Parliament, 
the Lord Chancellor, (my old friend Fitzgibboii, 
who is now Earl of Clare,) did me the favour to 
abuse me twice by naine, as the father of the United 
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iiishinen. I thought he had forgotten wje, but if 
we had got safe into Ireland, with the blessing of 
God, I would have refreshed his memory. In the 
same debate, he called General Hoche “ a monster^' 
so, at least, I had the pleasure to be abused in good 
company. I wrote a witty note, in an unknown 
language, which I idease myself to call French, to 
the General thereupon, consoling him for the dis¬ 
grace, &c. I think I am growing sprightly once 
more, but God knows the heart! 

18. General Hoche set olT for the army on the 
Iflth. Before his de})arturc, he asked Mr. Shee, whe¬ 
ther I should like to come to the army of Sarabre 
et Meuse ? To whicli he .answered as before, that 
he was sure I should be I'eady to go wherever the 
Gener.al thought I could be useful; on which the 
General desired him to propose it to me. This 
was in consequence of a conversation I had with 
Mr. Slice, in which I mentioned to him that I 
thought we might be able, in consequence of my 
sister's marriage, (which had been fixed for the 
12th inst.) to open a communication with Ireland 
through Hamburgh; at which General Hoche caught 
directly. It was fixed, therefore, that I should make 
this campaign with the army of Sambre et Meuse, 
in order to be near his person; and he made ap¬ 
plication accordingly to the Directory, for my 
brevet as Adjutant General, and an order to join 
forthwith. I learned, in the Minister’s bureau, that 
I am designed as the officer “ charged with the Ge¬ 
neral’s foreign correspondence.” That has a lofty 
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sound! Bruix, who is Major General de FArm^e 
Navale, and, in fact, conducted the naval part of 
our expedition, is arrived at Paris, in order to confer 
with the Directory and Minister of Marine. He 
tells Mr. Shee, that if the Government will grant 
8,000,000 livres for the navy, he will engage, in six 
months, to have thirty-five sail of the line ready to 
put to sea ; 8,000,000 livres is about 350,000/. I 
trust and rely the money will be found; and indeed 
Truguet, the Minister, told Mr. Shee that he had 
made out some part already, and hopes to secure 
the remainder. The Spaniards, I believe, will give 
us twenty-fiv^e sail of the line; and if we can make 
out even twenty-five more, that will make fifty sail. 
Come, all is not desperate yet. In the meantime, I 
see in the English papers, that Government is ar¬ 
resting all the world in Ireland. Arthur O'Connor, 
who it seems is canvassing for county Antrim, is 
taken up ; but, I believe, only for a libel. It seems 
he was walking with Lord Edward Fitzgerald when 
he was arrested. It is not for nothing that these 
two young gentlemen were walking together. I 
would give a great deal for an hour’s conversation 
with O’Connor. I see he has thrown himself, body 
and soul, into the revolution of his country. Well, if 
we succeed, he will obtain, and deserves, one of the 
first stations in the Government. He is a noble 
fellow, that is the truth of it. I am now waiting for 
my brevet and order to join, and eke, for my grati- 
Jication (Tentree en campagne. which amounts to 800 
livres, together with two months’ [)ay, which will 
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make, cn numeraire, 330 livres more; and my trunk 
has not yet arrived from Brest, and will not be here 
this month, and before that time I may be at Co¬ 
logne, where our head-quarters are fixed; and in my 
trunk are two gold watches and chains, and rny 
flute, and my papers, anti all that makes life dear to 
me ; and so I am in perplexity and doubtful dilem¬ 
ma. I must see and spin out the time, if possible, 
till my trunk arrives, or I shall be in a state of 
anxiety thereupon, which will be truly alarming. I 
called on my friend Monroe yesterday. He is re¬ 
called, and the Directory have refused to acknow¬ 
ledge Pinckney, who was named to succeed him. 
Monroe leaves Paris in ten days for America, and I 
want to w rite l>y him to Dr. Reynolds, and to my bro¬ 
ther. If Matt were here now, I could name him my 
Adjoint directly. I think I will leave his coming to 
his own option .—He can at any time return to Ame¬ 
rica ; so I believe I will write to him to come at once. 

22. I see by the courier of the 14th instant, that 
Robert and William Simms are arrested for publish¬ 
ing Arthur O’Connor’s letter, as it should seem, for 
the account is rather confused. I collect from ano¬ 
ther paragraph in the same paper, that they were 
released on the 9th ; but O’Connor remains in cus¬ 
tody. He has proposed himself as candidate for 
county Antrim, and I have no doubt will be return¬ 
ed ; and it is for a letter to the electors of that 
county that he has been arrested. Government will 
move heaven and earth to keep him out. There is 
now scarcely one of my friends in Ireland but is in 
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prison, and most of them in peril of their lives ; for 
the system of terror is carried as far there, as ever it 
was in France in the time of Robespierre. I think 
1 will call on Carnot to-day, and propose to him 
to write to Dr. Reynolds, to have some person on 
whom we can depend, sent over from Ireland, in 
order to confer with the Government here. It may 
be easily done, and my letter will go in jjerfcct safety 
by Monroe. Allans / 

23. Called on General Dupont yesterday, in order 
to go with him to Carnot. Instead of bringing me, 
he took upon himself to give me instructions, as 
to what I should write. I found his instructions 
very frivolous. I will write now on my own plan. 

24. This day I called on Monroe, and gave him a 
letter of eight pages for Dr. Reynolds, in whicli I 
give a detailed account of our late ex])edition, and 
assui’e him of the determination of the Fi’ench Go- 
vemment to persevere in our business. I likewise 
offer him a raj^id sketch of the present posture of 
the great powers of Europe, in order to satisfy him 
of the permanency of the Republic, together with a 
brief view of our cornpaiative resources as to Eng¬ 
land. Finally, I desire him (observing the most pro¬ 
found secrecy and rigid caution) to write to Ire¬ 
land, (and by preference, if possible, to R. S.,) to send 
a proper person to Hamburgh, addressed to the 
French Resident there, in order to come on to Paris 
and confer with the Directory. I calculate, if no¬ 
thing extraordinary happens to delay him, that that 
person may be here about the middle of July next; 
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finally, I desire him to assure my friends that we 
have stronger hopes than ever of success, and to 
intreat them, in the mean time, to remain quiet, 
and not, by a premature explosion, give the English 
Government a pretext to let loose their dragoons 
upon them. Such is the substance of my letter, 
which I have every reason to hope will go safe. 

25. AValked to Nanterre to see my friend Shee, 
with whom I will spend two days. 

26. At work with Mr. Shee, writing a memorial 
relating to our business, which is to be given to 
Lacuee, of the Council of Ancients, with whom I 
am a little acquainted. He is particularly connect¬ 
ed with Carnot, which is the reason wc address our¬ 
selves to him. It is in tlie form ol' a letter from 
Mr. Shee to General Clarke. 

27. Returned tins day to Paris. 

28. Called on Lacuee with the memorial. Found 
him busily engaged with his Secretary. Left him 
the paper, and fixed to call on him in two or three 
days. 

March, 1797. 

3. I lead the life of a dog here in Paris, wheie 
I am as much alone as in the deserts of Arabia. 
This night, in downright wretchedness, I am come 
to a tavern, where I write this memorandum in a 
little box by myself. It is miserable. I wonder, 
shall I ever be so happy as to see my dearest love 
and our little ones once more! My mind is over¬ 
grown with docks and thistles, for want of cultiva- 
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tion, and I cannot help it, for I have not a soul 
to speak to, whom I care a farthing about. There 
are about half a dozen Irishmen here in Paris that 
I have seen ; but they are sad vulgar wretches, and 
I have been used to rather better company in all 
respects. Well, let me change the subject. I have 
been lately introduced to the famous Thomas Paine, 
and like him very well. He is vain beyond all be¬ 
lief, but he has reason to be vain, and for my part 
I forgive him. He has done wonders for the cause 
of liberty, both in America and Europe, and I be¬ 
lieve him to be conscientiously an honest man. He 
converses extremely Avell; and I find him wittier 
in discourse than in his writings, where his humour 
is clumsy enough. He read me some jjassages from 
a reply to the Bishop of Llandaflf, which he is pre¬ 
paring for the press, in which he belabours the 
prelate without mercy. He seems to plume himself 
more on his theology than his politics, in which I 
do not agree with him. I mentioned to him that 
I had known Burke in England, and spoke of the 
shattered state of his mind, in consequence of the 
<^f?ath of his only son Richard. Paine immediately 
said that it was the Rights of Man which had bro¬ 
ken his heart, and that the death of his son gave 
him occasion to develope the chagrin which had 
preyed upon him ever since the appearance of that 
work. I am su.i‘e the Rights of Man have tor¬ 
mented Burkq exceedingly ; but I have seen myself 
the workings of a father’s grief on his spirit, and I 
could not A)e deceived. Paine has no children !— 
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Oh ! tny little babies! if I was to lose rny Will, or 
my little Fantoin ! Poor little souls, I doat u}>ou 
them, and on their darling mother, whom I love ten 
thousand times more than my own existence. They 
are never out of my thoughts. But, to return to 
Paine : he drinks like a* fish—a misfortune which I 
have known to befall other celebrated patriots. I 
am told, that the true time to see him to advantage 
is about ten at night, with a bottle of brandy and 
water before him, which 1 can very well conceive. 
I have not yet had that advantage, but must con¬ 
trive, if I can, to suj) with him at least one night 
before I set off for the army. Three days ago I 
saw sixty stand of the Bmperor’s colours, presented 
by General Axigereau, of the Army of Italy. They 
were taken in Mantua ; and the President of the 
Directory, Rewbell, presented the General in return, 
with the colours of the 62d demi-brigade, which 
Augereau had carried over the bi'idge of Lodi under 
the fire of the enemy, and which had been voted to 
him in consequence by the Conseil des Cinq Cents. It 
was a glorious spectacle; and what rendered it more 
interesting, the father and mother of Augereau (his 
father an old soldier, and his mother a bonne bour¬ 
geoises) were close beside him at the moment, and 
his brother attended him as his aid-de-camp. What 
a crowd of ideas did this group produce instan¬ 
taneously in my mind! Well, if we had succeeded in 

our expedition-but no matter. “ Tout ce gui 

c^est differe, — n'est pas perdtC We shall see yet what 
turn things may take. The colours were carried by 
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sixty old soldiers, and I was delighted with the 
Jicrth with which tliese veterans presented them¬ 
selves. I find the spirit of enthusiasm abate daily 
in my mind. “ Le temps ct le malheur ontfleiri mon 
ame.'" Yet I could not be insensible to this spec¬ 
tacle, which brought the tears into my eyes more 
than once. I thought of my own father; how 
proud he would be of me, if we were to succeed in 
Ireland. Well, all in good time. 

5. Gave Mr. Monroe a letter for my brother, 
under cover to Dr. Reynolds, in whicli I recommend 
to liim to come to Frarux’, l)ut without pressing him 
very strongly. I wish to Go(l lie were here to-night. 
Monroe will set off in four or five days. 

10. Received a letter from Mary, informing me 
of her marriage, and written evidently with a con¬ 
tented heart. I trust in God she will be liappy. 
Enclosed was a letter from my jioor dear love, about 
whose health I am in most dreadful anxiety. She 
has removed to the suburbs of Hamburgh, where I 
hope she will be better. Maria wrote to me a little 
P. S. She writes like a little angel. Answered 
the two letters immediately, but the post will not 
serve till the thirteenth. Received my gratijication 
d’entree cn campag7ie, 800 L = 32/. sterling. 

12. Applied to-day and got an order for my ar¬ 
rears since the 1st Nivose. In the margin of the 
order I observed the following note ; “ Nota. IS ac¬ 
tivity et la grande ulilite de cet ojjicicry ont cte attestkes 
par le Bureau des qfficiers generaua\' This is very 
handsome. 
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20. Dined to-day with Cherin, who sets off to¬ 
night for the army of Sambre et Meuse. 1 hope to 
follow' him in a week at farthest, as I am promised 
my frais de route by that time. Came home after 
dinner, and sat some time alone, and devoured with 
the spleen. Opened my* desk, and read over all my 
rlearest love’s letters. They are my constant refuge, 
hut latterly I am most terribly alarmed for her 
health. If 1 were so miserable as to lose her, I do 
not think 1 coidd ever survive it, and then what 
would become of our deai est little babies ? Darbng 
little things, I doat on them ! My poor Maria! there 
are two postscripts of her writing; it is ini})ossibIe 
to express liow much I love them all; shall I ever 
have the happiness to see them again ? ^Vell, I must 
not think of that now. Sent out for a lemon and 
sugar, and determined to jday the pait of Lord 11. 
“ I must have my punch.” Oh that my dearest 
love were at tlie other side of the little table where 
I am writing this I “ Quamjuam oh !" Tliere is one 
thing w'hich I have had occasion to remark to-night, 
and a thousand times heffore, since my arrival in 
France, viz. “ That it is not good for man to be 
alone.’’ If I had my dear and unfortunate friend 
Russell beside me, to consult on every occasion, I 
should no doubt have conducted myself infinitely 
better, and, at all events, I should have had infinitely 
more enjoyment. I have read a good deal latterly, 
but with very little profit. In reading, an observa¬ 
tion has stnick me ; very well; but I have nobody 
to communicate it to; I cannot discuss it, nor follow 
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it up to its consequences: in an hour it is lost, and 
I remember it no more; whereas if I had a friend 
to whom I could open myself, it would have become 
a principle. All this is not my fault. Of all the 
privations I have ever suffered, that which I most 
sensibly feel, is the want of*a friend since my arrival 
in France, to whom I could open my heart. If Wil¬ 
liam, if Matt, if Russell, were here, what a difference 
would it make in my situation to-night. Well, I 
will go to my dreary bed: I declare I am weary of 
my existence. 

24. Received this day a letter from my sister, 
which has thrown me into the greatest distress. I 
much fear that I shall lose my best-beloved wife : I 
cannot write. 

25. Wrote to my wife and sister, promising to join 
them in a month if possible ; took my place in the 
Diligence for Liege for the 29th, having received my 
frais dc route yesterday. 

JOURNEY TO COI.OGNE. 

29 . Set off from Paris at three in the afternoon, in 
the Diligence, for Liege : travelled all night. 

30. Breakfast at Soissons; supper at Rheims, 
which, from the little I saw of it, seems to me a de¬ 
lightful spot; visited the Cathedral where the Kings 
of France used to be consecrated ; it is a noble Go¬ 
thic structure, but I fancy it will be some time be¬ 
fore that ceremony will be again performed there; 
drank some excellent red champaign, which is called 
Vin Ros<^, and set off; travelled all night again. 
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April, 1797. 

1. Slept at Rocroy, famous for the battle gained 
in 1643, by the great Cond6, in which he annihilated 
the Spanish infantry, and thereby changed the des¬ 
tiny of Europe, I should have observed that we 
crossed the Meuse at Mezieres, where it is not very 
considerable. I have now traversed Champagne, 
and have seen nothing remarkable; it is a flat coun¬ 
try, interesting only from the high state of its culti¬ 
vation. Rhcims is the best thing in it. 

2. Slept at Givet, immediately over which is 
Charlemont, a place I should judge impregnable 
from its situation on a rock, great part of which is 
inaccessible. There are three noble barracks at Gi¬ 
vet, one for cavalry and two for infantry. In the l>e- 
ginning of the war the Austrians penetrated as far as 
the hills opposite Givet, but, upon observing Charle¬ 
mont with their perspectives, it held out so little temp¬ 
tation to them, that they soon retired. Crossed the 
Meuse again, which is beginning to grow interesting: 
the banks on each side rise boldly, and, in many places, 
are covered with wood. Passed a chateau belonging 
to the ci-devant Duke de Beaufort, who has had the 
good sense not to emigrate; it is a most delicious 
spot, on the edge of the river, highly fertile and cul¬ 
tivated, and is well contrasted by the lofty rocks 
which rise bare and perpendicular on the opposite 
bank to an uncommon height. Entered the Forest 
of Ardennes, which brought Touchstone immediately 
to my mind : “ Well, now I am in Ardennes; thcj 
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more fool I! when I was at home, I was in a better 
place.” 

3. Breakfasted at Dinant, on the road to which, 
close to the edge of the Meiise, is a remarkable 
sugai-loaf rock, which rises to an immense height. 
The road passes between this sugar-loaf and an im¬ 
mense pile of rocks on the other side; and there is 
not, I am sure, a foot more than the breadth of 
the carriage; the passage was opened by Louis the 
XIV. 0})posite to Dinant is Bouvines; this coun¬ 
try is a sort of classic gi’ound for a French officer. 
Since I liavc last crossed the Meuse< things are 
beginning to wear a Flemish appearance ; passed 
through Ciney, where there was a fair, not very 
unlike an English or Irish one; slept at Freneux. 

4. Crossed the MeuSfc again, and arrived at Liege 
about ten o’clock; on the road near Liege is a most 
magnificent abbey of Benedictines, which is, in fact, 
a palace. At present, however, the French have 
laid their ungodly hands on the revenues, so I do 
not know how the Reverend Fathers make it out. 
The approach to Liege put me in mind of that to 
Birmingham ; not that the face of the country is the 
same, but that, in both cases, there is a great number 
of neat countiy-boxes, extremely well kept; that the 
fields are well dressed, and the gardens highly cul¬ 
tivated, a proof that the inhabitants are at their ease, 
as is generally the case in great manufacturing towns. 
Liege itself is a melancholy dirty spot; the palace of 
the Prince Bishop has the air of a convent; it is a 
square building, the inside of which forms a court. 
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roiirui which runs an arcade, where tliere are little 
shops of divers sorts; by-the-by even in the Palais 
Royal, at Paris, the ground floor of the Duke of 
Orleans’ apartments is laid out in shops, which has 
often surprised me. An English nobleman would not 
suffer the interior of his palace to be so shabbily occu¬ 
pied, Supped in company with a Pole named Mo- 
kosky, who was secretary to Kosciusko ; found him 
extremely interesting, which might, in some degree 
perhaps, result from the similarity of our situations, 
each of us being banished from our country, and 
seeking refuge in France, from the same motives: 
sate late with him; the only pleasant evening I 
have had on my journey ; I like him very much ; he 
idolizes Kosciusko, and speaks of him as of a being of 
superior order : his conversation brought a thousand 
ideas fresh into my mind. 

Arrived yesterday at Cologne, where, as yet I 
see nothing remarkable. Went with the Adjutant 
General Gastines, with whom I travelled to the 
Quartier GeneraL The Genei’al bxisy, and could 
not see us, but sent to invite us to dinner. Dinner 
very pleasant. I should be as happy as an Emperor, 
if it were not for the increasing anxiety I feel for 
my dearest life and soul, which, at every instant, 
shoots across my mind. If ever I feel myself for a 
moment disposed to enjoy any thing, that cruel idea 
recurs to me, and sinks me at once. My situation 
is most cruel at this moment; just at the oiiening 
of the campaign I am obliged, if I can without 
disgrace, to quit the army, or, if I stay, I risk the 

N 2 
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death of iny wife, to me the most terrible of all events, 
and leave my three little children at Hamburgh 
without the protection of father or mother, de¬ 
pendant solely on the friendship of my sister, who 
is herself dependant on her ,husband, to whom I am 
an utter stranger. It is terrible! I have already 
written twice to my dearest love, that I will, if pos¬ 
sible, proceed from Cologne to join her. I must now 
see how that can be done with honour; if it cannot 
be done with honour, it is not my fault; and, in 
that case, if we must all perish, we must, and there 
is no remedy. My mind is distracted to-night with 
a thousand ojipositc thoughts, and I know not where 
to fix. I am most truly miserable! 

8. Mr. Shee is at Botm, five leagues from this. 
He is appointed by the General President of the 
Committee of Administration of the Pays Com/tiis. 
Took leave of the General, and set off for Bonn at 
two o’clock, in the Diligence. Found Mr. Shee ill 
with the gout, in his bed, and his brother-commis¬ 
sioners at work about liim. Fixed to see him early to¬ 
morrow, when I will, if I can, settle with him what 
I am to do under the present painful circumstances. 

9. Called on Mr. Shee early, and mentioned to 
him my present situation. After turning it in all 
possible lights, we agreed that I should write a letter 
to the General, suggesting the necessity of opening a 
communication with Ireland, and offering, in case 
he had not otherwise disposed of me, to go in person 
to Hamburgh for that purpose. Wrote the letter 
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accordingly, which Mr. Shee translated, and I 
signed. Left Mr. Slice with his commissioners, and 
walked about Bonn, which is a charming little town. 
It was the residence of the Elector of Cologne, 
M'^ho has a most superb jialace ; indeed, except the 
Chateau de Versailles, it is by much the finest I 
ever saw : the King of England has nothing like it. 

10. Found Mr. Shee early engaged. All the 
places in the Diligence for Cologne were taken to¬ 
day, so I must wait till to-morrow. Confound it! 
1 am in the utmost impatience to know what de¬ 
cision the General will take with regard to my 
application. 

11. Returned to-day to Cologne, and dined at the 
Quartier General. Gave my letter to Poitou; so 
to-morrow, I supjiose, I shall have an answer. One 
way or other, I shall know rny destination soon. 

12. Saw the General to-day, for an instant, before 
dinner. He told me he had read my letter, approved 
of the plan, and had, in consequence, desired Poitou 
to make out a permission for me to go to Hamburgh. 
I did not like the word, “ permission,"" and therefore 
took an opportunity to speak to him again after 
dinner, when 1 told him that I did not desire to go 
to Hamburgh unless he himself thought it advisable, 
and requested, that in that case, he would give me 
an order, specifically, for that purpose, as otherwise 
it might appear that I had applied for a conge at 
the very oxiening of the campaign, which was not the 
case. He entered into my view of the business di- 
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rectly, and promised me to have the order made ac¬ 
cordingly ; so I am in hopes that affair will be set¬ 
tled to my mind. I took this occasion to ask him if 
he had any particular directions to give me, or any 
particular person to whom he wished I should ad¬ 
dress myself. He told me not:—that all I had to 
do was to assure my friends that both the French 
Government and himself, individually, were bent as 
much as ever on the emancipation of Ireland; that 
preparations were making for a second attempt, 
which would be concluded as speedily as the urgency 
of affairs would admit; that it was a business which 
the Republic would never give up, and that if three 
expeditions failed, they would try a fourth, and ever 
until they succeeded. He desired me also to recom¬ 
mend that this determination should be made known 
through the medium of the patriotic ])rints in Ire¬ 
land, in order to satisfy the people that we had not 
lost sight of them. I then took my leave, and we 
wished each other mutually a good voyage. I am 
very well satisfied with the turn which this affair is 
likely to take, and especially, I am infinitely indebted 
to General Hoche for his kindness to me personally. 
On leaving the General I called on Poitou, and men¬ 
tioned to him what I had said about the order. 1 
likewise wrote a line to the General, retjuesting my 
frais ik route ; but I doubt my success in this appli¬ 
cation, as our military chest here is heinously un¬ 
furnished. At ail events, I have money enough to 
cany me to Hamburgh. Come, all is not lost that 
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is in danger. I have now the General’s word that 
our business will be undertaken again. 

13. To-day the General set off for Coblentz. Met 
several of my connaissances ea^peditionnaires, among 
the rest Waudr6, of the artillcrie legerCy who was with 
me on board the Indomptable, and whom I liked 
very much. He asked me, “ was I of the army of 
Sambrt et Meuse ?” And when I told him I was, 
“ E.h bien ! said he, c*est un brave de plus.^' It was 
handsomely said of him. It seems, in the distribu¬ 
tion of officei’s, I am charged, being attached to the 
Etat Major, with the Ar7uement, equippement et ha- 
biUemeut des troupes.'" I know no more than my boot 
what I sliulJ have to do, but I know that I have at 
least 80,000 men to arm, clothe, and equip. “ By’r 
lakin, a parlous fear !” I have not got my order, nor 
my frais de route yet, but Poitou has ijromised to 
send me at least the order from Bonn, and I have 
written a line to Mr. Shee respecting the money, but 
I have no violent hopes of success. It costs me a 
very hard struggle to leave the array just now, and 
nothing under heaven but the state of my poor love’s 
health could induce me to make such a sacrifice; 
but when that is at stake, every other consideration 
must give way. I would sacrifice my soul for her. 

16. I have been lounging these three days about 
Cologne ; stupid enough. Yesterday I entered a 
church alone, for I visit all the churches; there 
happened to be no one in the place but myself, and 
as I was gazing about, I perceived the comer of a 
green silk curtain behind a thick iron lattice lifted 
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up, and some one behind it. I drew near, in order 
to discover who it might be, and it proved to be a 
nun, young I am sure, and I believe handsome, for 
I saw only her mouth and chin, but a more beautiful 
mouth I never saw. We continued gazing on one 
another in this manner for five minutes, when a vil- 
lanous overgrown friar entering to say his mass, put 
her to the rout. Poor soul, I pitied her from the 
very bottom of my heart, and laying aside all grosser 
considerations, should have rejoiced to have battered 
down the gates of the convent, and rescued her from 
her ])rison. These convents are most infernal insti¬ 
tutions ; but, at tile peace, I trust the liepublic will 
settle that business here, where, by-the-by, the peo¬ 
ple are dreadfully superstitious. All this last week 
we have had nothing but I’eligious processions, par¬ 
ticularly on the 14th, being Good Friday. Went to¬ 
day, being Easter Sunday, and heard High Mass in 
the Cathedral, but the ceremony was very modest; 

I fancy they have concealed their plate and orna¬ 
ments foi fear of us, and they are very much in the 
right of it. After mass, went to another church, and 
heard a Capuchin friar preach. Crossed the Rhine 
to-day, on the ponl volant, and took possession of the 
rive droile in the name of the Republic. “ Thus far 
We have advanced, into the bowels of the land.” 
There is great talk of an armistice with the Emperor, 
but I doubt it; it is too good news to be true. If 
we had once peace with him, we could bend all our 
attention, and all our resources, on England. I 
wonder I have heard nothing yet about my order. 
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17 . This day Fairin, aid-de-camp to General 
Cherin, brought me the order for my departure, en¬ 
closed in a very friendly letter from the General-in- 
Chief. I do not see any thing concerning my fraU 
de route., so, I presume,* that part of the business is 
refused. It is well it is no worse. Walked out in 
the evening to a guinguette, delightfidly situated on 
the banks of the Rhine, and drank a bottle of Hock. 
Pas 7}ial! 

18. Wrote this morning to my dearest love, and 
to Mr. Slice, to notify my intended departure. I 
think I will go no farther than the frontiers of Ha¬ 
nover, where I have desired my family to meet me. 
Called on General Coulanges, Sous-Chef de f Ktat 
Alajor, to apprise him of my departure. Took rny 
place in the Diligence for Nimeguen, from whence I 
shall proceed, by Utrecht, to Amsterdam. By the 
time my voyaging is finished, I shall have made a 
pretty handsome tour of it. 

JOUllNEY THllOUGH HOLLAND. 

20. Set out from Cologne, at five in the morning, 
“ by most of the clocks,’’ on my way to join my dear¬ 
est love. Dined at Neuss, an inconsiderable town. 
At three reached Crevelt, the most beautiful village 
I ever saw; the country all ai-ound it is flat, but 
highly cultivated; as to the place itself, it is a most 
delicious spot; there is a considerable manufactory 
of silk goods carried on there, which greatly enlivens 
it; the inhabitants, it is easy to see, are rich and 
comfortable. Four leagues ; travelled all night. 
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21. Passed Guelders, the capital of the Duchy of 
that name, in a broken slumber. I can assure all 
those whom it may concern, that a German post- 
waggon is not the most eligible contrivance for sleep¬ 
ing in. I am at this moment erdnte, as the French 
say. Breakfasted at Cleves, and made my toilette to 
refresh me. Shaved by a surgeon for three-pence, 
for, in Germany, the ancient fraternity between the 
barbers and surgeons still subsists. Thought of Par¬ 
tridge’s lamentation on their separation.—Set off 
again in my waggon at one. At four entered the 
territory of the Batavian Republic. At six reached 
Nimeguen, which is my first halt. Secured my place 
in the Utrecht Diligence for to-morrow morning. 
Walked about the town for an hour; I am enchant¬ 
ed with it. I never saw any thing so neat and well 
kept, and a young German, who is my fellow-travel¬ 
ler, assures me that, as we proceed, X shall find the 
cleanliness and exactitude increase. Passed by two 
or three corps-de-^garde —the Dutch troops veiy 
handsome fine fellows, and extremely well kept. It 
is to be remembered though, that our ragamuffins 
made them fly like chaff before the wind. The 
Dutch officers wear gold-laced hats, like the British, 
and our Generals; the French plan is better in all 
respects. Saw several young Dutch women at their 
doors and windows, who seem to me to be charming 
creatures, dressed well, and with taste. I find that 
I had a very erroneous idea of Holland. Well, after 
all, there is nothing like travelling to dispel preju¬ 
dice ; with which observation, as it is perfectly origi- 
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nal, and I am sure never occurred to any body 
before, I will conclude this day’s journal. 

22. Set out from Niraeguen in the Utrecht Dili¬ 
gence, between seven and eight. A Dutch officer of 
dragoons, who travels \yith me, tells me, in a bar¬ 
barous jargon, worse than my own, that a letter is 
just arrived at the Municipality, with the news that 
an armistice with the Emperor for four months is 
agreed upon. I hope in God the news is true; it 
would make a marvellous change for the better in 
our affairs. I am exceedingly pleased with my tour ; 
there is something, after all, in the view of Holland, 
notwithstanding its monotony, which to me, at least, 
is not disiigreeable. The features of a Dutch 
landscape are an immense tract of meadows, (till 
the view is lost in the distance,) intersected either 
by deep and wide ditches, or by fences of wicker 
made as neat as basket-work; large plantations of 
willows ; small brick farm-houses, covered with red 
tiles, and in excellent order; here and there a cha¬ 
teau of a Seigneur, surrounded by a garden in the 
true Dutch taste. I am not sure that for a small 
garden, this taste is a bad one; its neatness, exact¬ 
itude, and regularity, agree admirably with what 
one expects to find there. It is true it has not the 
picturesque beauty of an English garden, but it has, 
notwithstanding, its own merits, and, in short, I like 
it well enough in miniature. In a Dutch garden all 
is straight lines and right angles ; in an English, 
all is sinuosity. The Dutch garden is that of a 
mathematician, llie English that of a poet. No 
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question the English taste is far superior; but all I 
contend for is, tliat the Dutch is not without its 
beauties, and by no means merits the indiscriminat- 
ing ridicule which is attempted to be thrown upon it. 
But I am writing an essay,^ upon gardening, about 
which I know nothing. To return; I never saw 
such neat fanning as in Holland ; the English brag 
very much of thcii- farming, and, to hear them talk, 
they aic the first agriculturists in the world, as well 
as the bravest, wittiest, wisest, and greatest people 
which has ever existed. I am no inactical farmer, 
but, to my eye, every tiling in a Dutch farm is, be¬ 
yond all comparison, neater than in an English one, 
and especially that striking anil important article, 
the fences, to form which it is that they make such 
immense plantations of willows ; the pasturage 
seems most luxuriant, and every thing, in short, in a 
Dutcli farm wears the ajipcarance ol' ease and plenty. 
There is, however, a striking contrast between the 
neatness and beauty of tlie farm-houses, and the 
mean and rustic appearance of the owners. I saw 
several very ordinary-looking boors lodged in man¬ 
sions which, with us, would suit a gentleman of 
from three hundred to one thousand pounds sterling 
a year. A great number of these cottages have 
apiaries of twenty, thirty, forty, and one or two 
that 1 remarked, of above one hundred hives. I can¬ 
not see, or rather I see plainly enough, why our poor 
jieasantry have not bees, which require so little ex¬ 
pense, and of which their children, (wdiereof they ne vei' 
fail to have plenty,) might take care. 1 made the same 
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remark with rejjjard to the orchards in Normandy, 
when 1 first arrived in France; hut lie who can 
liarely find potatoes for his family, is little solicitous 
about apples ; he whose constant beverage is water, 
dreams neither c)f citler por mead. AWll, if w'e suc¬ 
ceed, maylie we may put my poor countrymen on 
somewhat a better establishment. We shall sec. I5ut 
to return. The storks here, who are never disturbed, 
build on the barns and churches; I saw several at 
work on their nests ; it is a sujicrstition of the coun¬ 
try, Breakfasted at Wyek. On the back of our 
postwaggon was jiainted a rt>])resentation of Noah’s 
ark ; 1 thought it no bad allusion to the interior of 
the machine, and if the painter intended it, I give 
him credit. At seven in the evening arrived at 
Utrecht, of which I saw almost nothing, as I alighted 
at one gate, and traversed, without stopjiing, a part 
of the city to the canal from whence proceeded the 
barge for Amsterdam. The cjuarter through which 
I passed put me strongly in mind of Philadelphia, 
which, to my eye, it rescmliles exceedingly in the 
exterior of the houses, the footways paved with 
brick, the trees planted in the streets, tlu; fountains, 
and even the ai)i)earanc;e of the inhabitants, which is 
very like that of the American Quakers. I am very 
apt to see analogies and likenesses between jdaces 
and individuals, which I fancy exist often in my 
imagination only; be that as it may, Utrecht put me 
strongly in mind of Philadelphia.—At eight, set off 
in the Trakschuyt, a villanous barge, which is to 
the grand canal packet-boat what a German post- 
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waggon is to a neat, well-hung English chariot. 
The grand cabin, which is very small, being hired, 1 
was stowed away amongst the common lumber. We 
were aI>out thirty passengers, one-half Jews, every 
man with liis pipe in his mputh. I was suffocated! 
I thouglit my entry into the boat would have been 
solemnized by a battle. Having nothing but French 
money, when I came to pay for my passage, the 
skipper refused my coin, which threw me into un¬ 
speakable confusion. A young Jew, seeing my diffi¬ 
culty, offered to change me a piece of five livres into 
Dutch money. I thanked him, and accepted his 
offer. (It is to be observed that at par the Dutch 
sol is exactly double the French, consequently, 100 
French sous should procure 50 Dutch.) But my 
Jew knew the course of exchange too well for that 
traffic, and, taking my piece of 100 sous, gravely 
handed me 38 sous d'Hollande, by which I should 
have lost exactly 24 sous. I was at first rather sur¬ 
prised at his impudence, but, recollecting myself im¬ 
mediately, looked him mildly in the face, and, with 
great gravity, reciuired him instantly to refund. Jew 
as he was, this threw him out of his play, and he im¬ 
mediately offered me four sous d’Hollande more. I 
told him that I perceived he was a Hebrew, and 
that if he would give me one hundred, he should not 
have the piece; on which he submitted. All this is 
matter of inducement. (How the deuce came I to 
remember so much law ?) Immediately after, a man 
would enter the boat perforce, and sat himself 
down in the lap of another, who repelled him with 
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great violence, and threw him upon me, just as I 
was endeavouring to compose myself to sleep, of 
which I had great need. I rose immediately, and, 
seizing him by the collar, was proceeding to inflict 
an unheard-of chastisement u])on him, when my Jew, 
who had not digested his affront and his loss, thought 
proper to interfere, on which I instantly (piitted my 
antagonist and attacked the Hebrew with great vio¬ 
lence. All tlie world knows that a Dutch Trak- 
schuyt is a most inconvenient scene for a battle : for, 
to go no farther, it is, in the first place, impossible to 
stand upright therein, and we were, besides, stowed 
away in bulk like so many hei rings. I could, there¬ 
fore, do little more than swear and call names, 
which 1 did in broken French, to the gi-eat astonish¬ 
ment of the Dutchman and terror of the Israelite, 
which latter I threatened with I know not what 
degree of punishment, making him an example for 
ever to all the posterity of Abraham. He demand- 
ed pardon with great marks of contrition, which 
I at length accorded him, and the intruder, who 
was the first cause of the dispute, ]>eing turned out 
by common consent, the tranquillity of the j)acket- 
boat was restored. My sleep was, however, fled, and 
the smoking continued with great perseverance, so 
that I was devoured with ennui. Opposite me was 
placed a fat Dutchman, with his mistress, I be¬ 
lieve ; so, to divert myself, and support the honour of 
the Republic, I determined to act the Celadon with 
Mademoiselle, who did not know one word of French. 
That did not, however, prevent me from making 
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great way in lu'r good graces, and Hans, who per¬ 
ceived he was losing ground fast, very wisely deter¬ 
mined to renounce the contest, to which he found 
himself unequal, pulled his cap down over his eyes, 
and composed himself to ^pleep. I laid my head 
down, without ceremony, in the lap of Mademoiselle, 
and in five minutes was as fast as a church. The 
lady followed the example of her two lovers, and, 
in this manner, at five in the morning we reached 
Amsterdam. I certainly had no right in the world 
to teaze poor Hans ; but, “ Dc.s CheiHiliern Fran^ais 
iel cst le caracth'c besides, that beseemed “not 
to be made of penetrable stuff.” I will not venture 
to say as much of Mademoiselle, who, by-the-by, was 
very pretty. 

23. At six, reached the Auberge tFAoile in the 
Neuss or Neiss, for I am not sure of the orthography, 
and got immediately into bed, of which I had great 
occasion : for I have not had a good night’s sleep 
since I left Cologne. Hose at ten. “ Mem. Hands, 
but not face.” It is, to day, Sunday. Dined at the 
table d'hote very agreeably, at one ; drank a bottle 
of “ delicate wine of Lucena,” or rather, indeed, 
most excellent claret, and set out alone to see the 
lions. The Stadthuys ; a most magnificent build¬ 
ing, which perfectly satisfied the conception 1 had 
formed of it. Beside it is the New Church \ so 
called, I presume, because it was new when it was 
built by the Spaniards, before the foundation of the 
Dutch Republic. Assisted at divine service, with 
which Lwas much pleased. The people here seemed 
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devout, but I remarked that the congregation con¬ 
sisted entirely of persons advanced in life, or of chil¬ 
dren. I believe I was the youngest man in the 
church. Walked round by the quays, which are 
kept, as every thing elfse in Holland, with astonish¬ 
ing neatness. Looked into the cellars where the 
sailors eat. 'J’he cleanliness of every thing in them 
might tempt the appetite of a prince. I thought of 
George’s (piay, and “ Ship’s kettles cooked here,” 
with some little humiliation. In point of cleanliness, 
to speak the truth, we are most terribly behind the 
Dutch. Colfee-house and the jiapers. It is fated 
that my national pride is to be humbled to-day. In 
the Leyden Gazette 1 had the mortification to read 
the following observation, relative to the peaceful 
disarming of the j)rovince of Ulster 4 “ Qudquen me- 
na^autes (pie soyent fiouvent les disposilions de.s Irian- 
dais, rarement on les a vu prodnirc , dc bitn terribles 
effets." The devil of it is, that the observation is 
too well-founded. Fitzgibbon was right when he 
said, that “ ’We were a people easily roused and 
easily appeased.” 

25. Rose at nine. “ Chid Ralph for mislaying 
my tobacco-stopper.’’ Wrote to my dearest love, 
appointing to meet her at Groninguen, the third or 
fourth of next month. At the Coffee House, found 
English papers down to the fourteenth instant; no¬ 
thing material, but it was a great enjoyment to me. 
Several United Irishmen acquitted, whose names, 
however, are not mentioned. There is a schism in 
the yeomanry ('orps, many of whom are disgusted 
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by tlie tyranny exercised over the people of the 
North, and especially by some proclamations lately 
published by General Lake, which I should be glad 
to see, and which a}>pear to be very violent. There 
have been, in consequence, resolutions, counter-reso¬ 
lutions, and protests; in short, there is a feud in 
the enemy’s camj), and the English Government can 
count no more upon the yeomanry corps. Mr. Pitt 
has despatched Mr. Hammond to Vienna, either to 
negotiate, or, as I rather tliink, to prevent the Em¬ 
peror from negotiating, with the French. The out¬ 
cry for i)eacc is universal, and petitions pouring in 
from all parts to that effect. There is one from the 
city of Dublin, moved by Grattan, and seconded by 
Ponsonby, at an aggregate meeting of the citizens, 
and carried without a dissenting voice. I see those 
illustiious patriots are at last forced to bolt out of 
the House of Commons, and come amongst the peo¬ 
ple, as John Keogh advised Grattan to do long since. 
An attempt was made to declai’e the county Ar¬ 
magh in a state of disturbance, but the scheme was 
defeated ; and, altogether, there seems to be a faint 
appeai’ancc of a better spirit rising in that unfortu¬ 
nate country. I do not, however, build an inch high 
upon it. The King and Pitt seem determined to 
die hard. He has refused to receive the address of 
the city of London, sitting on the throne; and the 
Livery, to the number of 5,000, have voted unani¬ 
mously, that it is the inherent right of the city to 
present their petitions in this manner, and so they 
are at issue." If they carry their point, (which they 
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will not) the King will be obliged to give an answer, 
which is the ground of the dispute. 

26*. Having three or four days to dispose of, I 
resolved to see the Convention Satave, and in con¬ 
sequence set off this nriorning at five, in the Trak- 
schuyt, for the Hague. At Haerlern saw a regi¬ 
ment of Dutch troops preparing for the parade ; uni¬ 
form blue, faced red, and the men in general of a 
very fine appearance; their arms, clothes, and ac¬ 
coutrements, in excellent order. Travelled as far as 
Leyden with a Dutch Admiral, who had the polite¬ 
ness to invite me into the state cabin, which he had 
hired for himself: I do not know his name, but he 
spoke very good French ; “ much better French 
than you or I, Gentlemen of the Jury.” I found his 
conversation very agreeable ; his uniform was blue, 
with a red cape and cuffs, embroidered in gold, and a 
white ostrich feather all round his hat. He is just 
returned from the Texel, where there are fifteen sail 
of the line, ready and full manned for sea. That 
would be very good, but unfortunately the Dutch 
seamen have manifested such a terrible spirit of 
mutiny, insubordination, and ill-will, that there is 
no reckoning upon them; witness their running 
away with the Jason frigate, and their infamous be¬ 
haviour under Admiral Lucas, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. By-the-by, I have never been thoroughly 
satisfied with regard to the conduct of the said Ad¬ 
miral in that expedition. God knows but it may 
be a present of fifteen sail of the line that we are 
making to the English. I asked the Admiral what 

o 2 
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he thought of Cordova’s battle with Jarvis the other 
day, when, with twenty-seven sail of tlie line, he 
contrived to be beaten l)y fifteen, and to lose four 
ships, and whether he thought it was through cow¬ 
ardice or ignorance. The Putchrnan bluntly an¬ 
swered me, “ Both.’’ And I believe he was right. 
He also told me, that the celebi’ated navigator Bou¬ 
gainville, is named to the command of the fleet at 
Brest. I am heartily glad of it.—To return to my 
voyage. All along the banks of the canal I observed 
a prodigious number of wildfowl, which, indeed, could 
hardly be called wild : for they let us pass within 
twenty yards of them, without seeming to take no¬ 
tice of us. Having been, in the days of my youth, 
something of a sportsman, I felt my ancient propen¬ 
sities begin to revive. There were green and grey 
plover, redshanks, snipes, and hares, without number. 
They are little disturbed : for the law here is, that 
every man is to sport only on his own ground; and 
I conclude the Dutch are either too busy or too lazy 
to follow much that amusement. I wonder, shall I 
ever have a day’s partridge-shooting in Ireland again? 
The last day I was out, was with ray dear friend Rus¬ 
sell. Poor fellow ! God knows what may be his situa¬ 
tion this day, or whether he has not been sacrificed by 
that infernal Government of Ireland. Well, let me 
think no more of that. The banks of the canal, as 
we approached the Hague, are covered with villas, 
as thick as they can stand, and kept with an asto¬ 
nishing neatness ; under the local difficulties of si¬ 
tuation, it is astonishing how much they have con- 
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trived to make of their country. They have “ turn¬ 
ed diseases to commodity but to judge of this, it is 
necessary to be on the spot, and see what they have 
done. Nothing short of Dutch patience, perseve¬ 
rance, and resolution, »could have commenced, con¬ 
tinued, and concluded, the astonishing works which 
are executed every where in Holland. A Dutch¬ 
man cultivates his garden with a precision incon¬ 
ceivable, and brings it to a state of absolute j3erfec- 
tion; and within fifty yards he has a windmill 
built for pumping off the water, which is con¬ 
stantly at work; and were it to cease, he* and his 
garden would be inundated in twenty-four hours. I 
have remarked twenty villas, built literally in the 
water, to which the master entered by a bridge ; and 
they were the neatest boxes I ever saw.—Arrived 
at the Hague at five o’clock. My journey of thirteen 
leagues has lasted twelve hours. To Monastereven, 
from Dublin, which is pretty nearly the same space, it 
occupies nearly, as well as I can remember, the same 
time, and costs five shillings. In the Dutch canal there 
are no locks ; the boat, which is much inferior to our 
packet-boats, in size, beauty, and in all respects, is 
drawn by one horse, who makes regularly about three 
miles an hour : so that here they say, indifferently, 
“ Such a place is so many leagues, or, so many hours 
off.” Set up at the Seven Churches, which, however, 
the intelligent reader, who knows his Geography, 
will be careful not to confound with a place of the 
same denomination in county Wicklow, which is call¬ 
ed by the natives Glendalough. Dined at the 7able 
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d'hotv with nine members of the Dutch Convention, 
very /Aain and respectable-looking men, who put me 
exceedingly in mind of my old, and much and ever- 
respected masters of the General Committee. I feel 
the tears gush into my eyes, find my pulse beat fast, 
in writing that sentence. After dinner, walked out 
alone, to see the town ; visited sundry places, of 
which I know not yet the names ; found myself at 
last in a wood, intersected by a noble avenue, on the 
right side of which was a Dutch regiment, (the 
uniform blue, faced white,) at exercise, and on the 
left, a battalion of French. The Dutch exercise, 
beyond all comparison, with more precision than our 
troops; they are taller and stouter men, better 
dressed and kept, their arms and accoutrements in 
better order. At fifty yards distance, to see them 
together, thei’c is no man who, at the first blush, 
would not give the preference to the Dutch. But 
I looked closer at them when the exeicise was 
over, and discovx'red at once in the French some¬ 
thing of a fire and animation that spoke that ar¬ 
dent and impetuous coui-age which is their chief 
characteristic, and which the others totally want¬ 
ed. I would not, after that glance, hesitate one 
instant, with our little battalion, to attack the 
Dutch regiment, which was at least twice as strong, 
and we would beat them. It was very amusing to 
me to observe the Jiertd of our soldiefs, as they 
marched by the others; there was a saucy air of 
civil superiority, which made me laugh excessively, 
both then and ever since. The physiognomy of the 
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French is sharp, quick, and penetrating ; tlmt of the 
Dutch, round, honest, and unmeaning; the step, air 
and manner of the forinei- are free and assured; 
they are the true stufl* whereof to make soldiers. 
There are, however, some important points to be 
considered. You must leave the Frencli grenadier 
permission to wear a very large cravat, if it be the 
fashion, tied just as he likes. His hat is likewise 
his absolute property, in the disposition of which he 
is by no means to be interrupted or constrained ; he 
must try it on in every possible shape and form, and 
wear it absolutely in that jwsition which best be¬ 
comes, as he conceives, the cast of his figure. When 
satisfied in these important, indeed indispensable 
points, he is ready for every thing, and Cccsar him¬ 
self is not so brave as tliese petit maitres : for every 
soldier in France is a mailre. I liave seen 

them, God knows, ragged enough, but I never saw 
them but \\ ith their cravat well and fashionably ar¬ 
ranged, and their hat cocked and put on with an air. 

27. Visited this juorning the Convention JBatave; 
it is held in the palace of the ci-devant Stadtholder, 
in the room which was formerly the ball-room, the 
orchestras whereof are converted into tribunes^ as 
they are called here and in France, and galleries 
with us. The tribunes are open, and no introduc¬ 
tion by a member is necessary. The room is hand¬ 
some, but has nothing particularly striking. The 
members were extremely decorous in their manner 
and appearance, and order is sufficiently kept; in¬ 
finitely better, for example, than in the Conseil das 
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Cinq Cents, but not quite as well as in the English 
House of Commons, I observed very few members 
who were not at least thirty-five years of age, and most 
of them seemed to nic to be forty and upwards ; 
they wear no distinctive ma^k of any kind. Alto¬ 
gether, I was extremely pleased with the decorum 
and appearance, both of the assembly and auditors. 
The tribunes were full, but not crowded ; thei’e 
were some women of a decent appearance, and in 
the tribune opjiosite to the President (which is 
reserved for the friends of the members,) there were 
some, very handsome and well-dressed.—When I 
entered, the house was (as we should say) in com¬ 
mittee on some ordinary business : at twelve it 
resumed, and the question for discussion was, whe¬ 
ther the Dutch people should or should not be 
obliged, by the constitution, to pay the clergy ? I 
know not what may be, but I know very well what 
ought to be, their decision. In France, where there 
is no religion, there is no salary fixed by law for 
the priests. In America, where there is a great 
deajJ religion, there is no salary settled by law for 
the clergy. The Catholic priests and the Dissenting 
ministers of Jwland are paid by the voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions of theiV hearers; and after all these ex¬ 
amples, I have no. doubt as to the inconvenience of a 
church establisbinent. By-the-by, there are several 
of the clergy members of the Convention Batave; 
I saw to-day one Catliolic priest, and three Protes¬ 
tant ministers sitting in their places, and the priest 
spoke in the debate : I know not what he said, but 
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he made the assembly laugh heartily. There are 
likewise some of the noblesse in the convention, and 
I find they do not vote as a caste ; some of them 
are patriots, and others aristocrats. All this infor¬ 
mation was given me by an honest Dutch patriot, 
who, seeing me in French uniform, was so good as to 
do the honours of the assembly, and point out to me 
the most distinguished members, particularly Van 
Kastacle, who is the leader of the democratic interest. 
He likewise informed me that, under the intended 
constitution, the clergy are to be excluded from seats 
in the legislature: and said he wished to God they 
would exclude the lawyers also, who were intriguers 
and caballcrs, and, from being more in the habit 
of public speaking, and confounding right and wrong, 
were often able to confute and silence honester and 
abler men than themselves. I could not heljj laugh¬ 
ing internally at this sketch of my ci-devant brethren 
of the Dutch bar. I find a lawyer is a lawyer all 
over the world. The most scandalously corrupt and 
unprincipled body, politically speaking, that I ever 
knew, was the Irish bar ; I was a black sheep in their 
body, and I bless God that I am well rid of tliem ! 
rot them ! I hate the very memory of the four courts, 
even at this distance. Well, with God’s blessing, 
no man will ever see me again in a black gown and 
nonsensical big wig; so let the profession of the 
law go and be hanged—I am happily done with it. 
To return: I have now seen the Parliament of 
Ireland, the Parliament of Fngland, the Congress 
of the United States of America, the Corps Legislatif 
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of France, and tlie Convention JUatave; 1 have 
likewise seen our shabby volunteer Convention in 
1783, and the General Committee of the Catholics 
in 1793 ; so that I have seen, in the way of delibe¬ 
rative bodies, as many I behove as most men ; and 
of all those I have mentioned, beyond all compari¬ 
son the most shamelessly profligate and abandoned 
by all sense of virtue, lu’inciple, or even common 
decency, was the legislature of my own unfortunate 
country ; the scoundrels!—1 lose my tem})er every 
time 1 think of them.—Having dined at my 
auherge, I went to the coffee house, and read the 
l*aris j)apers, viz. the Hoyalist ones, which were 
the only ones I could find : excessively disgusted 
with their dulness and im[mdence : the liberty of 
the ])ress is not yet understood in France ; the inde¬ 
cent attacks which are made with impunity on the 
Government are scandalous and abominable. In 
England there is not one of those scoundrelly jour¬ 
nalists, but would be sent to Alewgate for two years, 
foi" one fiftieth part of the libels w hich ai'e published 
day after day in Paris, with the most perfect impuni¬ 
ty ; yet the rascals cry out that they are enslaved, and 
call the Dircv;tory tyrants and oppressors, whereas the 
proof that the most unbounded liberty, or, to speak 
more [)roperly, the most outrageous license, exists in 
France, is, that such audacious libels are published, 
and that the autliors are not sent instantly to the 
galleys. All over Europe, there is not a tyrant 
whose subjects dare outrage him with such impu¬ 
nity ; tind it is hard that, in the only Government 
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emanating from tlie choice of the people, liberty 
should be made the instrument of her own destruc¬ 
tion. But, would I destroy the liberty of the press ? 
No ! but I would most certainly restrain it w ithin 
just and reasonable limits. All fair and cool discus¬ 
sion I would not only j)ermit, but encourage ; but 
the infamous personalities, the gross and vulgar abuse 
that disgrace the Paris journals, I would most se¬ 
verely punish. Liberty of the press, somebody has 
very wx*ll said, is like the liberty to carry a stick, 
which no man should be hindered IVom doing; 
but if he chooses to employ it in breaking his neigh¬ 
bour’s head, or his w indows, it is no breach of his 
liberty to make him answer for the mischief he has 
committed. In short, I am of ojnnion—and if ever 
I have the opportunity I will endeavour to reduce 
that oj)inion to juactice—that the (lovei'ninent of 
a Republic, properly organized, and IVecly and I'le- 
qucntly chosen by the people, should be a atroj/g 
Government. It is the interest and security of the 
people themselves, and the truest and best supj)ort of 
their liberty, that the Government which they have 
chosen should not be insulted with impunity ; it is 
the people themselves who are degraded and insulted 
in the persons of their Government. I would, thei’e- 
fore, have strong and severe laws against lihels and 
calumny, and I do not apprehend the least danger to 
the just and reasonable liberty of the press, from the 
execution of such laws, wdiere the magistrates, the 
judges, and the jury, are freely named by the j)eo])Ie- 
The veiy same laws which, under the English consti- 
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tution I regard as tyrannical and unjust, I would 
in a free republic preserve, and even strengthen. 
It is because the King names the judges and the 
sheriffs ; because the sheriffs pack the juries ; and 
for a thousand other obvious reasons, that I regard 
the English trials, in many instances, as mockery of 
justice ; it is not that in theory the law is had, but 
that in jiractical execution it is tyrannical; and, as 
I have already said, I do not see why tyrants alone 
should l)e protected Isy the laws, and liberty left un¬ 
protected and defenceless. I hoj)e I am deceived ; 
hut I much fear the French Government will have 
reason sorely to repent their extravagant caution 
with regard to infringing the liberty of the press. 
It is less dangerous for a Government to he feared, 
or even hated, than despised ; and I do not see how 
one which suffers itself, day after day, without re¬ 
mission, to he insulted in the most outrageous man¬ 
ner, with the most perfect impunity, can avoid, in 
the long run, falling into disrepute and contem]>t. 
In America, such gross indecency would not be suf¬ 
fered to pass unpunished; and surely, if rational 
liberty exists upon the earth, it is in the United 
States. “ Here endeth the first lesson on the liberty 
of the ])ress.’’ i have now disburthened my soul of 
the indignation which w^as kindled in it by those 
ahominahle libels.—To return ; w alked forth into the 
wood in quest of the palace <»f the ci-devant Stadt- 
liolder, but could not find it, so that must be for to¬ 
morrow. Returned to my auherge, somewhat afflict¬ 
ed with the blue devils ; remembered one of Vol- 
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taire’s precepts in such cases. “ Ou hien buvez ; v'est 
tin parti fort sage;" determined to put it in prac¬ 
tice, Got off my boots and coat, got into my wrap¬ 
per and slippers, and determined to enjoy myself. I 
do not see why I should come to the Hague, without 
tasting some Holland gin. “ The liquor, when alive, 
whose very smell I did detest and loathe.’’ Called 
for gin, water, and sugar, “ on which the waiter dis¬ 
appeared, and returned in'stantly with the tjoggin,” 
Performed the part of Lord B. with infinite addiess ; 
drank “ to the health of my dearest love “ our 
friends in Ireland “ the Frcneli Re[)ul)lic, with 
three times three;” “a sjKiedy Republic to Ireland, 
with loud and universal aedamations“ General 
Hoche, and the army of Sanilne et JVleuse.” 'Fhe 
evening concluded with the nlmost festivilip 

28. As I am about to leave the Hague to-mor¬ 
row, bought the IVaveller’s Guide, in oi’der to amuse 
myself in the Ijoat by reading what I oxight to 
have seen whilst I was there. I do not much see 
the good sense of my purcliase, but I perceive I 
am of that class, (respectable at least for its num¬ 
bers,) who are celebrated for their facility in part¬ 
ing with their money, of which, by-the-by, it may 
be supposed I am not just now afflicted with a pro¬ 
digious quantity. Dinner as usual, but the compa¬ 
ny more mixed : at the lower end of the table sat a 
member of the Convention, worth a plum, and a 
staunch patriot; next him, in order, were three plain 
men, “ said they were farmers—^indeed looked like 
farmers, in boots, and spattered.’’ They and the 
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representative of the Convention had a long discus¬ 
sion. I observed lie listened to them with great 
attention, and took notes of their remarks. This is 
as it ouglit to be. After dinner strolled out about 
the Hague : “ I’eoide may say this and that of being 
in Newgate, liut, for my part, I find Holland as plea¬ 
sant a jilacc as ever I was in in my life.” It is deli¬ 
cious. I am t(im]}tcd, as I walk about the Hague, to 
cry out “ Thou almost iie/suadest me to be a Hutch- 
man,” Whoever may be Amliassadcn- from the Ile- 
juiblic of Ireland to Holland, will not be the worst 
off of the future Corps Diplomatique. Returned to 
tlie auberge; demanded of the waiter “ if he could 
help me to a glass of gcwt’wr, or so ?” (I defy man, 
woman, or child, to track me in that quotation.) 
'^l''he waiter produced the necdfid—Lord B., &c. 

29- Set off this morning, in the trakschuyt, for 
Amsterdam. Travilled with the citizen Van Ams- 
tel, a d(‘puty to the Convention, whom I had already 
met at dinner, and who had been iiointcd out to me 
when I went to the assembly, by my Hutch ac-^ 
c[uaintance, “ whose name I know not, but whose 
person I revereiux',” as a most excellent patriot and 
republican. ^Ve soon found one another out; he 
tells me that the Committee for Foreign Affairs have 
received an express from General Haendels, Com¬ 
mander-in-chief; that the iireliminaries of the peace 
between the French Republic and the Emperor are 
certainly signed, and that they have no doubt but 
that the fact is so ; if so, it is most excellent news, 
indeed the best we could desire; but I have a 
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mighty good rule, fi*om wliich I will not now de- 
l)art, which is, to believe all excellent news alwaj’^s 
fouv-and-twenty hours after all mankind is convinc¬ 
ed of its certainty. He gives me another piece of 
intelligence, which, if it be true, I regard as scarcely 
of less importance than the peace with the Emperor, 
viz. That there has been a mutiny aboard the Eng¬ 
lish fleet; that the seamen had nearly thrown their 
Admiral overboard, and tliat they had tried, con¬ 
demned, and hanged one of their comrades for op¬ 
posing their measures. This is too good neu^s to be 
true, and I long most anxiou.sly to see it explained. 
It has been communicated to the Ctymilc f/e.s llela~ 
tions KMcricurs from Hamburgh, so I shall probably 
learn the triith when 1 meet my family at Gronin- 
guen. At our parting. Van Amstcl re(piestcd to see 
me on my return to the Hague, and offered his ser¬ 
vices, if he could be of any convenience to me there^ 
on which “ I flourished my hands three times over 
my head in the most graceful manner,” and took 
my leave. I think I will ask him to introduce my 
dearest love into the gi-and gallery of the Convention. 

30. Set off on my journey to Groninguen, where 
I have to give my wife and babies a meeting; 
crossed the Zuyderzee in the night; it took us just 
twelve hours. 

May^, 1797. 

1. Arrived at Lemrner at eight in the morning, 
and set off instantly in the trakschuyt for Strobosch; 
a delightful day and beautiful breeze all the way; 
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immense quantities oi’ game all along the canal. 
Planned a voyage, to be executed, (God knows 
when) by my wife, Russell, and myself; to hire a 
trackschuyt for a month certain, to go where we 
liked, and stop when we liked, to live aboard our 
boat, to Ining guns, fishing tackle, &c. and in this 
manner make a tour through a great part of Holland. 
It would be delicious: “ A very pretty journey in¬ 
deed, and besides wliere is* the money ?” Oh Lord ! 
Oh Lord! 

2. Slept last night at Strobosch in a six-bedded 
room, the other five beds being occupied by five snor¬ 
ing Dutclimen ; genteel and agreeable ! Arrived at 
Groninguen at twelve o'clock ; the town extremely 
neat, like all the Dutch towns, but not as handsome 
as most of those I have seen; put up at the Nieuwe 
Minister. 

6. Tormented with the most terrible apprehen¬ 
sions on account of the aliscnec of my dearest love, 
about whom I hear nothing ; walked out every day 
to the canal, two or three times a day to meet the 
boats coming from Licuschans, whence she wull ar¬ 
rive : No love! no love ! I never was so unhappy 
in all my life. 

7. At last, this day, in the evening, as I was 
taking my usual w alk along the canal, I had the un¬ 
speakable satisfaction to see my dearest love, and 
our little babies, my sister, and her husband, all ar¬ 
rive safe and tvell: it is impossible to describe the 
pleasure I felt. Here is an end of my journals now, 
for some time at least. Since I came to France, 
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which is now above fourteen months, I have con¬ 
tinued them pretty regularly for the amusement of 
my dearest love. As we are now together once 
more, they become unnecessary ; we must wait for 
another separation.* 

PERIOD OF GF-NEKAI, TONK’s ATTACHMENT TO 
THE BATAVIAN ARMY. 

Cologne, May 26. I see to-day, in the Journal Ge¬ 
neral, an article co[)ied from an English paper, dated 
about a fortnight ago, which mentions that a dLs- 
covery had lieen made in Ireland of a communica¬ 
tion between the discontented party tliere anti the 
French ; that one of the party had turned traitor 
and imjieached the rest, and that, on Ids indication, 
nearly fifty persons, in and near IJell’ast, had been 
arrested, one of them a dissenting (‘U.Tgyinan ; 
that their papers had been all seized, and that, on 
the motion of Mr. Pelham, the English Secretary, 
they were to l)e submitted to the insjicction of a 

* On the very day of my father’s departure from the army, 
was fought the famous battle of Neiuvied; and before he reached 
Amsterdam, the war was concluded, and Hochc stopt in his career 
of victory by the news of the truce with Austria, concluded by 
Buonaparte. My father’s meeting with liis family was short and 
delightful. He travelled with us about a fortnight through Holland 
and Belgium, left us at Brussels ; and on the 26 th^f May was al¬ 
ready returned to head-quarters at Cologne, whilsf we proceeded 
on to Paris. The important events which ensued arc contained 
in the following Journal, which he resumed with a new spirit 
on his arrival.— Editor. 
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Secret Committee ol’ the House of Commons. All 
this looks very serious. 'i''here has been a formal 
message from the Government on this business. 
For my part, all I can say is, that, if communica¬ 
tion has been had, it was without ray knowledge ; 
but evx'n so I am heartily glad of it; the dissenting 
clergyman is Sinclair Kilburne, as I saw in a news¬ 
paper at Amsterdam ; but I wonder who was the 
traitor; methinks I should be curious to see him ! 

Junk. 1797- 

4. Frie(ihe7'g. In the Moniteur of the 27th is a 
long article, coj>ied from the Knglish papers of the 
18th May, and containing the substance of tlu' 
report made by the Secret Committee above men¬ 
tioned ; most of the facts contained in it I was al¬ 
ready acquainted with ; the organization is, how¬ 
ever, much more complete than when I left Ireland. 
The most material fa<‘t is, that above 100,000 
United Irishmen (‘xist in the North of Ireland, and 
that they have a large <piantity of arms (and at 
least eight pieces ol cannon and one mortar) con- 
cealeil. I presume that martial law is proclaimed 
long before this, as I see, in the Frankfort Gazette, 
an article from England of the 23d May, (viz. five 
days after that in the Moniteur,) which mentions 
two or three skirmishes l)etwcen the army and some 
detached i»roportion of the j)eople, who are denomi¬ 
nated the rchds^ in which the army had, of course, 
the advantage. I <lo not at all believe that the 
people are prepared for a serious and general insur- 
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rection, and, in short, (why should I conceal the 
fact ?) I do not believe they have the spirit. It is 
not fear of the army, but fear of the law, and long 
habits of slavery, that keep them down ; it is not 
fear of the General, but fear of the Judge. In the 
mean time, it seems Marquis Cornwallis is named 
to the command in Ireland, and that Lord O’Neil, 
Mr. Conolly, and the Duke of Leinster, have re¬ 
signed their regiments. The example of the last 
has been followed by all the officers of the Kildare 
militia ; this last circumstance is, in some degree, 
c’onsolatory. 

11. The sedition continues .aboard the English 
fleet, and has reached the army. For the present, 
however, they seem to be .aj)peased, but at tlu' 
expense of dismissing a number of officers of the 
navy who were obnoxious to the seamen, and in¬ 
creasing the pay both of .setirncn and soldiers. 
When a Government is forced to such concessions, 
it seems to me an inevitable sym]>tom of decaying 
em])ire. Marti.al law is proclaimed in Dublin, and 
I see that the ])resses of the Northern Star liav'c 
lieen broken anti burnt in Belfast by the Donegal 
militia. 

Written aboard the Vryheid of 74 guns, commanded 
by Admiral Dewinter^ at the Texel, July 10,1797. 

[It is a long time since I have made a memoran¬ 
dum, notwithstanding I have been fully employed ; 
but the fact is, I h.ave h.ad too much business. All 
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I can now do is to make an imperfect abstract of 
what has passed, that is most material, in the last 
month.] 

12. Quartier General at Fiiedberg. This even¬ 
ing the General called me into the garden and told 
me he had some good news for me. He then asked, 
“did I know one Lewines?” I answered I did, per¬ 
fectly well, and had a high opinion of his talents and 
patriotism. “Well,” said he, “ he is at Neuwied, 
waiting to see yon; you must set off to-morrow 
morning ; when you join him, you must go together 
to Treves, and wait for farther orders.” The next 
moniing I set off, and, on the 14th, in the evening, 
reached Neuwied. 

14. Here I found Lewines waiting for me. I 
cannot express the unspeakable satisfaction I felt at 
seeing him. I gave him a full account of all ray 
labours, and of every thing that had happened since 
I have been in France, and he informed me, in re¬ 
turn, of every thing of consequence relating to Ire¬ 
land, and especially to my friends now' in jeopardy 
there. I cannot pretend to detail his conversation, 
which occupied us fully during our stay at Neuwied, 
and our journey to- 

17. 7 'reves; where w'e arrived this day. What 
is most material is, that he is sent here by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the United People of Ireland, 
to solicit, on their part, the assistance in troops, 
arms, and money, necessary to enable them to take 
the field, and assert their liberty; the organization 
of the people is complete, and nothing is wanting 
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but the point d'apjmi. His instructions are to aj)- 
ply to France, Holland, and Spain. At Hamburgh, 
where he passed almost two months, he met a Senor 
Nav^a, an officer of' rank in the Spanish navy, sent 
thither by the Prince of Peace, on some mission of” 
consequence ; he opened himself to Nava, who wrote 
off, in consequence, to his court, and received an 
answer, general, it is true, but in the highest degree 
favourable;—a circumstance which augurs well is, 
tliat, in forty days from the date of Nava’s letter, he 
received the answer, which is less time than he ever 
knew a courier to arrive in, and shows the earnest¬ 
ness of the Sjianish Minister. Lewirjc.s’ instruc¬ 
tions arc to demand of Spain .'500,000/. sterling, and 
30,000 stand of arms. At 'I’reves, on the 19th, 
Dalton, tlie General’s aid-de-camp, came ex-press 

with orders for us to return to- 

21. Coblentz; w here, on our arrival, we met Ge¬ 
neral Hoche. He told us that, in consequence of 
the mission of Lewines, he had sent off Simon, one 
of his Adjutant-generals, who was of our late ex¬ 
pedition, in order to press the Executive Directory 
and minister of the Marine; that he had also sent 
copies of all the necessary papers, including espe¬ 
cially those lately prepared by Lewines, with his 
own observations enforcing them in the strongest 
manner ; that he had just received the answers of 
aU parties, which were as favourable as we could 
desire ; but that the Minister of the Marine was ab¬ 
solutely for making the exi)edition on a grand scale, 
for which two months, at the very least, would still 
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Ije necessary ; to which I, knowing Brest of old, 
and that two months, in the language of the Marine, 
meant four at least, if not five or six, remarked the 
necessity of an immediate exertion, in order to pro¬ 
fit of the state of mutiny and absolute disorganiza¬ 
tion in which the P^nglish navy is at this moment, 
in which IjC wines heai*tily concurred ; and we both 
oliserved that it was not a strong military force that 
we wanted at tlii.s moment, but arms and ammunition, 
with troops sufficient to serve as a noyau cTarynce, and 
protect the people in their first assembling; adding, 
that 5000 men, sent now, wdien the thing was feasi¬ 
ble, would be I’ar better than 25,000 in three months, 
when, perhaps, we might find ourselves again blocked 
up in Brest Harbour; and I besought the General 
to remeiribcr tliat the mutiny aboard the English 
fleet would most certainly l>e soon (juelled, so that 
there was not one minute to lose ; that, if we were 
lucky enough to arrive in Ireland before this took 
place, I looked u])on it as morally certain, that, by 
proper means, we might gain over the seamen, (who 
have already spoken of steering the fleet into the 
Irish harbours,) and so settle the business, perhaps, 
without striking a l)low. We both pressed these, 
and such other arguments as occurred, in the best 
manner we were able; to which General Hoche 
replied, he saw every thing precisely in the same 
light we did, and that he would act accordingly, and 
press the Diree(;ory and Minister of the Marine in the 
strongest manner. He showed Lewines, Simon’s let¬ 
ter. which contained the assurance of the Directory, 
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“ that they would make no peace with England 
wherein the interests of Ireland should not be fully 
discussed agreeably to the wishes of the people of 
that country.” This is a very strong declaration, 
and has most probably been produced by a demand 
made by Lewines in his memorial, “ that the French 
Government should make it an indispensable condi¬ 
tion of peace, that all the British troops be with¬ 
drawn from Ireland, and the people left at full li¬ 
berty to declare whether they wished to continue the 
connexion with England or not.’’ General Hoche 
then told us not to be discouraged by the arrival of' a 
British negotiator, for that the Directoiy were de- 
tei rnined to make no peace but on conditions which 
would put it out of the [>ower of England longer to 
arrogate to herself the commerce of the world, and 
dictate her laws to all the maritime powers. He 
added, that prejiarations were making also in Hol¬ 
land for an expedition, the particulars of which he 
would communicate to us in two or three days, and 
in the meantime, he desired us to attend him to Co¬ 
logne ; for which place we set of!', and aixived on 
the 24th. 

25. At nine o’clock at night the General sent us 
a letter from General Daendels, Commander-in-chief' 
of the army of the Batavian Republic, aetjuainting 
him that every thing was in the greatest forward¬ 
ness, and would be ready in a very few days; that 
the army and the navy were in the^best possil)le 
spirit; that the Committee for Foreign Afl'airs (the 
Directory per interim of the Batavian Ile])uldic) de- 
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sired most earnestly to see him without loss of time, 
in order to make the definitive arrangements ; and 
especially they i)rayed Inni to bring with him the 
deputy of the people of Ireland, which Daendels re¬ 
peated two or three times in his letter. In conse¬ 
quence of this, 1 waited on the General, whom I 
found in Ins bed in tlie Cour Ttnpcnalc, and received 
his orders to set olf with Lewines without loss of 

time, and attend liim at- 

27. 'J’lu' Hague ; where we arrived accordingly, 
having travelled day and niglit. In the evening we 
went to the Comcdic, where we met the General in 
a stn t of public incognito ; that is to say, he had 
combed the }>owder out of his hair, and was in a 
plain regimental frock. After the play, we Ibllowed 
him to his lodgings at the Lion d’Or, where he gave 
us a full detail of w hat w'as jweparing in Holland. 
He l)egan by telling us that the Dutch Governor- 
general Daendels, and Admiral Dewinter, were sin¬ 
cerely actuated by a desire to etfectuate something 
striking to rescue their country from that state of 
oblivion and decadence into which it had fallen ; that, 
by the most indefatigable exertions on their part, 
they had got together, at the Texel, sixteen sail of 
the line, and eight or ten frigates, all ready for sea, 
and in the highest condition ; that they intended to 
embark 15,000 men, (the whole of their national 
troops,) 3,000 stand of arms, 80 pieces of artillery^ 
and money for their pay and subsistence for three 
months ; that he had the best opinion of the sin¬ 
cerity of all parties,, and of the courage and conduct 
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of the General and Admiral; but that here was the 
diflSculty :—The French Government had demamled 
that at least 5,000 French troops, the elite of the 
army, should be embarked, instead of a like number 
of Dutch, in which case, if tlie demand was acceded 
to, he should himself take the command of the united 
army, and set off for th<^ Texel directly ; but that the 
Dutch Government made great difficulties, alleging 
a vai iety of reasons, of which some were good ; that 
they sjiid the French troops would never sulnnit 
to the discijiline of the Dutch navy, and that, in 
that case, they could not pretend to enforce it on 
their own, without making unjust distinctions, and 
giving a reasonalile ground for jealousy and discon¬ 
tent to their army ; “ but tlie fact is,” said Hoche, 
“ that the Committee, Daendels and Dewinter, ai’e 
anxious that the Batavian Republic should have 
the whole glory of the expedition, if it succeeds ; 
they feel that their country has been forgotten in 
Europe, and they are risking every thing, even to their 
last stake—for, if this fails, they are ruined—in or¬ 
der to restore the national character. The demand 
of the French Government is now before the Com¬ 
mittee ; if it is acceded to, I will go myself, and, at 
all events, I will present you both to the Committee, 
and we will probably then settle the matter defini¬ 
tively.” Both Lewines and I now found ourselves 
in a considerable difficulty. On the one side, it was 
an object of the greatest importance to have Hoche 
and his 5,000 grenadiers; on the other, it was 
most unreasonable to propose any thing which could 
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hurt the feelings of the Dutch people, at a moment 
when they were making unexampled exertions in 
our favour, and risking, as Hoche himself’ said, their 
last ship and last shilling to emancipate us. I 
cursed and swore like a dragoon ; it went to my 
very lieart’s blood and midriff to give up the Gene¬ 
ral and our brave lads, 5,000 of whom I would pre¬ 
fer to any 10,000 in Europe ; on the other hand, I 
could not but see that the Dutch were perfectly rea¬ 
sonable in the desire to have the whole reputation of 
an affair prepared and arranged entirely at their 
exi)ense, and at such an exj)ense. 1 did not know 
what to say. Lewines, however, extricated himself 
and me with considerable address. After stating 
very well our difficulty, he asked Hoche whether he 
thought that Dacndels would serve under his orders, 
and, if he refused, what effect that miglit have on the 
Batavian troops ? I shall never forget the magnani¬ 
mity of Hoche on this occasion. He said he believed 
Dacndels would nol, and, therefore, that the next 
morning he would withdraw tlie demand with re¬ 
gard to the French trooj)s, and leave the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment at perfect liberty to act as they thought 
[)roper. When it is considered that Hoche has a 
devouring passion for fame; that his great object, 
on which he has endeavoured to establish his repu¬ 
tation, is the destruction of the jiower of England; 
that he has, for two years, in a great degree, de¬ 
voted liiniself to our business, and made the greatest 
exertions, incliuling our memorable expedition, to 
emancipate us ; that lie sees, at last, the business 
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likely to be accom]>lished by another, and, of eonrse, 
all the glory he had promised to himself ravislied 
from him; when, in addition to all this, it is eonsi- 
dered that he could, by a word’s speaking, j)revent 
the j)ossibility of that rival’s moving one step, and 
find, at the same time, jdausible reasons sufficient to 
justify his own conduct,—I confess his renouncing 
the situation which he miglit command is an effort 
of very great virtue. It is true lie is doing exactly 
what an honest man and a good citizen ought to do; 
he is jireferring the interests of his country to his 
own [irivate views ; tliat, howevei’, does not jirevent 
my regarding his conduct, in this instance, with 
great admiration, and I shall never i'orget it. 'I’liis 
important difficulty being removed, after a good deal 
of general discourse on our business, we parted late, 
pei'fectly satisfied with each other, and having fixed 
to wait on the Committee to-morrow in the fore¬ 
noon. All reflections made, the present arrange¬ 
ment, if it has its dark, has its bright sides also, of* 
which hereafter. 

28. This morning, at ten, Lewines and I went 
with General Hoche to the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs, which we found sitting. There were eight 
or nine members, (of whom I do not know all the 
names,) together with General Daendels. General 
Hoche having, on the part of the French Government, 
renounced all desire of jiarticipating in the expetli- 
tion, at which declaration the most lively satisfaction 
was manifested, (particularly by Geneial Daendels,) 
they told us that they hoped all would be ready 
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in a fortnight, and (Citizen Hahn (who appeared to 
possess great influence) observed, at the same time, 
that, as there was an English squadron which ap¬ 
peared almost every day at the mouth of the Texel, 
it was veiy much to be desired that the Brest squad¬ 
ron should, if ])Ossiblc, i)ut to sea, in order to draw 
off at least a part of the British fleet, because, from 
the y)ositiou of the Texel, the Dutch fleet was liable 
to be attacked in dt'tail, in sailing out of the port; 
and even if they beat the enemy, it u ould not be 
possible to proceed, as they must return to refit. 
To this, Gencial Hoche replied, that the PVench 
fleet could not, he understood, be rt.'ady before two 
months, which put this out of the (juestion; and as 
to the necessity of returning to refit, he observed 
that, during the last w ar, the British and French 
fleets had often fought, both in the East and West 
Indies, and kej)t tlu^ seas after—all that was neces¬ 
sary being to have on board the necessary articles of 
rcchange; besides, it Avas certainly the business of 
the Dutch fleet to avoid an action by all possible 
means. General Daendels observed that Admiral 
Dewinter desired nothing better than to measure 
himself wdth the enemy ; but we all, that is to 
say. General Hoche, Lewines, and myself, cried out 
against it, his only business being to bring his con¬ 
voy safe to its destination. A member of the com¬ 
mittee (I believe it Avas Van Leyden) then asked us, 
supposing every thing succeeded to our wish, what 
Avas the definite object of the Irish people? To 
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which we replied categorically, that it was to 
throw off the yoke of England, break for ever the 
connection now existing with that country, and 
constitute ourselves a free and independent peo¬ 
ple. They all expressed their satisfaction at this 
reply, and Van Leyden observed that he had tra¬ 
velled through Ireland, and, to judge from the lux¬ 
ury of the rich and extreme misery of the poor, no 
country in Europe had so crying a necessity for a 
revolution. To which Lcwines and I replied, (as is 
most religiously the truth,) that one great motive of 
our conduct in this business, was the conviction of 
the wretched state of our peasantry, and the deter¬ 
mination, if possible, to amend it. Tlie political 
object of our visit being now nearly ascertained, 
Ilahn, in the name of the committee, observed that 
he hoped either Lewines or I would be of the ex¬ 
pedition, as our presence with the General would 
l)e indispensable, 'i^'o which Hoche replied, “ that I 
w as ready to go,” and he made the ofl’ei-, on my 
part, in a manner peculiarly agreeable to my feelings. 
It w'as then fixed that I should set off foi* tlie army 
of Samijre et Meuse for my trunk, and especially 
for my papers, and that Lewdnes should remain 
at the Hague, at the orders of the committee, un¬ 
til my return, which might be seven or eight days. 
The meeting then broke up. 

On our return to the anbevge with Hoche, we 
took oc^;asion to express our admiration of the sin¬ 
gularly disinterested conduct which he had mani- 
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tested on this occasion. ITo tlicn told us his plan ; 
that the Minister (tf the Marine, thus far, had not 
been lucky, counting from his expedition against 
Sardinia in the beginning t)f the war; that he had 
tlic greatest desire to do something which might 
give eclat to his administration; that he, General 
Jlocho, had ceded to the wish of the Dutch Go¬ 
vernment, principally because he would press no 
measure, however grateful to himself, which might 
cool their zeal in this great business; and in the 
next place, because he knew that the instant the 
Dutch fleet was at sea, Truguet’s vanity would 
be piqued, and that he would move heaven and 
earth to follow them — and instead of waiting to 
complete the expedition on a great scale, accord¬ 
ing to his present system, would despatch, instantly, 
whatever was ready for sea; so that, in all pro¬ 
bability, if we reached Ireland, the French army 
would be there in a fortnight after us. He told us, 
likewise, that the Dutch army was not now wliat it 
had been in the commencement of the war; that 
they had numbers of French among them, particu¬ 
larly in the at'lillcric kgcrc; that they had also a 
great quantity of Austrians, especially of the gar¬ 
rison of Luxembourg ; and especially that Daendels 
was an excellent officer, and as brave as Caesar, on 
whom we might rely; that he would send all such 
plans and papers as might l)e of service to him in 
this business, and, finally, that he hoped we should 
all speedily meet in Ireland. 
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JrEY, 1797. 

1. Arrived at Cologne, where I found the General. 
He told me that, as he had expected, the Ministt r 
of Marine was piqued, and had given orders, in 
eonsequence, to prepare every thing at Brest with 
the greatest possible exi)edition ; that he had, if ne¬ 
cessary, £300,000 at the disj)osai of the Minister : 
that he had just received orders from the Directory 
to proceed instantly to Paris, by way of Dunkirk ; 
that from Paris he would set olF for Brest, w here 
every thing would be ready in a fortnight, and in a 
month he hoped to be in Ireland. He tlien ordered 
me £50 sterling, with directions to return imme¬ 
diately to the Hague with a letter for General Daen- 
dels. I told him, that if he expected to be ready 
so soon, it was my wish not to quit him. He re- 
jdied, he had considered it, and thought it best I 
should accom[)any Daendels, on wdiich I acquiesced. 
I then took occasion to speak on a subject w'bicb 
had weighed very much upon my mind,—I mean 
the degi'ee of influence which the French might l»c 
disposed to arrogate to themselves in Ireland, and 
which 1 had great reason to fear would be greater 
than we might choose to allows them. In the Ga¬ 
zette of that day there w^as a proclamation of Buo¬ 
naparte’s, addressed to the Government of Genoa, 
which I thought most grossly improiier and indecent, 
as touching on the indispensable rights of the people. 
I read the most obnoxious ])assages to Hoche. and 
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observed, that if Buonaparte commanded in Ireland, 
and were to publish there so indiscreet a proclaraa.- 
tion, it would have a most ruinous effect; that in 
Italy such dictation might pass, but never in Ire¬ 
land, where we understood our rights too well to 
submit to it. Ilochc answered me—“ I understand 
you, but you may be at ease in that respect; Buo¬ 
naparte has lieen my scholar, but he shall never be 
my master.” He then launched out into a very 
severe critique on Buonaparte’s conduct, which cer¬ 
tainly has latterly been terribly indiscreet, to say no 
worse of it; and observed that, as to his victories, 
it was easy to gain victories with such troops as he 
commanded, especially when the General made no 
difficulty to sacrifice the lives of his soldiers, and 
that these victories had cost the Republic 200,000 
men. A great deal of what Hoche said was very 
true, but I could see at tlie bottom of it a very 
great jealousy of Buonaparte. I am also sorry to 
see tlie latter losing so fast that spirit of moderation, 
whicli did him as much honour at first as his vic¬ 
tories. Hoche and I tlien talked of our own busi¬ 
ness : He said we must calculate on being opposed, 
at the landing, by 8 or 10,000 men ; that, if they 
were not there, so much the better, but we must 
twpcct them ; that the British would probably act as 
they did in America last war—retreat, and burn the 
towns behind them ; that he did not desire more 
than twelve, or, at most fifteen thousand troops, and 
had made his arrangements so that the maintenance 
of that force should not cost the Irish people above 
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112,000,000 livres, equal to £500,000 stoj-liiifv. He 
then promised to send me his instructions lor car¬ 
rying on the war in La Vendee, which would ex¬ 
actly apply to our case in Ireland ; and, giving me 
a letter for General Daendels, in which, amongst 
other things, he demanded for me the rank of Ad¬ 
jutant General itj the service of the Batavian Repub¬ 
lic, we embraced each other and parted, lie set off 
that evening for Bonn, and I the next morning, at 
five, for the Hague, where I arrived on the morning 
of the fourth. 

4. Instantly on my arrival I waited on General 
Daendels, whom I found on the point of setting out 
for the Texel. He i-cad the letter, sind told me 
every thing should be settled with regai’d to my 
rank, and that I should receive two months’ j)ay in 
advance, to equip me for the campaign. His rece[)- 
tion of me was extremely friendly. I staid \\ ith 
Lewines at the flague three or foui' days, whilst 
my regimentals, &c. were making up, and at length, 
all Ix'ing ready, we jiarted, he setting off lor Paris, 
to join General Hoclu', and I for the 'J’exel, to join 
General Daendels. 

8. Arrived early in the morning at the Texel, 
and went immediately on board the Admirars ship, 
the Vryheid, of 74 guns, a superb vessel. Found 
General Daendels aboard, who presented me to Ad¬ 
miral Dewinter, who commands tlie expedition. 1 
^ exceedingly pleased with both one and the other; 
there is a frankness and candour in their' manners 
which is highly interesting. 

"VOL. II. Q 
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10. I have been boating about the fleet, and 
aboard several of the vessels ; they are in very fine 
condition, incompa^libly better than the fleet at 
Brest, and I learn from all hands that the best pos¬ 
sible spirit reigns in both soldiers and sailors. Ad¬ 
miral Duncan, who commands the English fleet off 
the Texel, sent in yesterday an officer with a flag of 
truce, apparently with a letter, but in fact to recon¬ 
noitre our force. Dewinter was even with him : for 
he detained his messenger, and sent back the an¬ 
swer by an officer of his own, with instructions to 
bring back an exact account of the force of the 
enemy. 

11. This day our flag of truce is returned, and 
the English officer released. Duncan’s fleet is of 
eleven sail of the line, of which three are three-deck¬ 
ers. I do not yet exactly know oUr force, either by 
sea oi‘ land, but 1 must endeavour to learn it. 

13. I have had a good deal of discourse to-day 
with General Daendels, and I am more and more 
pleased with him. His plan is, to place such of our 
people as may present themselves at first in the 
cadres of the regiments which we carry out,*until 
our battalions are 1,000 each; that then we may 
form a corps, and he will give us proper officers to 
discipline and organize it; that he will keep the 
main army of 18 or 20,000 men in activity, and 
leave the security of our communications, the guard¬ 
ing of passes, rivers, &c. to the national troops, 
until they are in a certain d^ree disciplined. A 
great deal of this is good, but we must be brought 
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more forward in the picture than that, for every 
reason in the world. I replied, that the outline of 
his plan was just, but that ca^ might occur where 
it would be necessary to depart from it occasionally. 
For instance, if the militia were to Join us, they ought 
not, nor would they consent, to Ije incorporated in 
the Dutch battalions. Daendels said, certainly not; 
that he knew what the esprit de corps] was too well 
to think of it; that the militia battalions would, in 
that case, become themselves cadres of regiments 
so that affair will be settled to the satisfaction of all 
parties. We then spoke of the administration, and I 
gave him an idea how wc had been circumstanced in 
that regard in the Brest expedition, where we had 
a little army of commissaries, ready to eat up the 
country, who would sacrifice the liberty of Ireland, 
the interests of the Republic, and the honour of the 
General, for half-a-crown ; and I did not restrain 
myself in speaking of those gentry as they deserve. 
Daendels replied, that his instructions were to leave 
all the details of supplying the army to the Irish 
peogle; that he brought with him but five commis¬ 
saries, who wei’e to superintend the forage, the 
bread, the meat, &c., and that all their proceedings 
shotdd be subject to his own immediate inspection, 
and nothing stand good that was not authorized by 
his signature ; that he prided himself more on his 
character for administration than for military talents, 
and that I might rely on it we should have no 
difficulties on that head. I was very glad to hear 
all this, the more because I have confidence in 

Q 2 
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him. If the Brest expedition had succeeded, we 
should have had d-d work with those scoun¬ 

drelly administrations, but I had made up my mind 
on that head, as to what we should do. With 
the Dutch I have by no means the same uneasi¬ 
ness, and this is one of the circumstances where 
we gain l>y the present expedition. But enough 
of this for the present. All is for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds.” 

14. General Daendels showed me to-day his in¬ 
structions from the Dutch Government. I’liey are 
fair and honest, and I have no doubt he will act 
up to them. The spirit of them is, always to 
maintain the character of a faithful ally, and not to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of the })eople ; to 
aid them, by every means in his ])ower, to cstablisJi 
their liberty and independence, and to expect no 
condition in return, but that we should throw off* 
the English yoke, and tliat, when all was settled on 
that score, tve should arrange our future commerce 
with the Dut<“h Kc'jiublic, on the basis of recipro¬ 
cal advantage and accommodation. Nothing can be 
more fair and honourable, and I am convinced, 
from what I set; of Daendels, and the frankness of 
his character, that he will act up to bis instructions. 
The report to-day is, that we shall get under weigh 
to-morrow, and 1 see a bustle in the ship, which 
seems to confirm it; but I follow my good old rule» 
to ask no questions. Several boats full of troops 
have passdd us to-day, going on board the different 
vessels; the men are in the highest spirits, singing 
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national songs, and cheering the General as they 
pass; it is a noble sight, and I found it inexpres¬ 
sibly affecting. Daendels assures me, that in the 
best days of the French Revolution he never wit¬ 
nessed greater enthusiasm than reigns at present in 
the army. It is, to he sure, glorious, the prospect 
of this day. 

Our line of battle comprises fifteen sail of the line, 
ten frigates and sloops, and twenty-seven transports. 
Our land force I do not yet accurately know. To¬ 
day, (indeed at this present writing,) I can see from 
the cabin window's ten sail of Knglish ships of war, 
little and big, who have presented themselves off 
the mouth of the Texel. It put me in mind of the 
Goulet of Brest, where I have been often regaled in 
the same manner ; but nobody here seems to mind 
them. 

15. The human mind, or, at least, my mind, is a 
singular machine, I am here in a situation ex¬ 
tremely in<cresting, and on the result of which every 
thing most dear to me as a man and a citizen de- 
j)ends, and yet I find myself in a state of indiffe¬ 
rence, or rather apathy, which I cannot itiyself com¬ 
prehend. My sole amusement is reading an odd 
volume of Voltaire's, which I found by chance; 
and, for our expedition, I declare I think no more 
of it than if it were destined for Japan. General 
Daendels showed me a letter from General Dupont, 
announcing the immediate departure of CJeneral 
Hoche for Brest; he also told me that he and I 
would go on board a slo«)p of war, and not mount 
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the Admiral’s ship until the issue of the affair (if 
any there may be) l)etween the two fleets is de¬ 
termined. I am not sorry for this arrangement. 

16. The General tells rne just now that a spy* 
sent out by the Admiral, returned last night with 
news that tlie English fleet is strong twenty-four 
sail of the lino. A few days ago, he said nineteen, 
but he explains that, by saying that five sail had 
been detached to assist at tlie execution of Parker^ 
tlie mutineer. The Admiral’s opinion is, that the 
fellow is a double spy, and that the story of twenty- 
four sail is a lie, in which I join him. In the 
Moraing Chronicle of tlie 6th instant, is an article 
which mentions that Admiral Duncan had demanded 
a reinforcement, and that, in consequence, three 
sail had set off to join him, which, with ten or 
eleven that he bad before, and, jierbajis, two which 
he might draw from the Dogger Bank, (where they 
are stationed to |)rotect the fishery,) may bring him 
up to fifteen or sixteen sail; and this calculation 
agrees with the reports made to the Government, 
and those of neutral vessels which have lately en¬ 
tered. Be that as it may, the Admiral summoned this 
morning all the Admirals and Captains of the fleet, 
and gave them their last instructions, which were, 
that the frigates of 44 guns should fall into the line ; 
that they should fight to the last extremity, even to 
sinking of their vessels, in which case they were to 
take to their boats; that, if any Captain were to at¬ 
tempt to break the line and hang back, the others 
shoidd immediately fire on him. This is resolute 
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of Dewinter, and I have every reason to think his 
fleet will second him. He has, in the mean time, 
sent off a courier to the Government, to announce 
all this, and, if the wind springs up in our favour, 
we will set off instantly, without waiting for the 
answer. 

17. Yesterday evening the Admiral told me his 
plan, as above set forth. He is a fine fellow, that 
is the God’s truth. Received yesterday a letter 
from my dearest love, dated the 9th. Thank God ! 
she and the babies are well and in spirits. To-day, 
I received two letters, one from Madgett, and the 
other, (dated the 1.3th .Tune,) from Napper Tandy, 
to which I have written two answers, which I will 
not despatch till we are just setting off. The wind 
is as foul as the devil. At Brest we had, against 
all probability, a fair wind for five days successively, 
during all which time we were not ready ; and, at 
last, when we did arrive at our destination, the 
wind changed and we missed our blow. Here all 
is ready, and nothing is wanting but a fair wind. 
We are riding at single anchor. I hope the wind 
may not play us a trick. It is terribly foul this 
evening. Hang it, and d—n it for me ! I am in a 
rage, (which is truly astonishing,) and can do no¬ 
thing to help myself. Well! well! 

18. The wind is as foul as possible this morning; 
it cannot be worse. Hell! hell! hell! Allah ! Al¬ 
lah ! Allah ! I am in a most devouring rage ! Well, 
what can’t be cured must be endured, as our ancestors 
have wisely remarked. An officer, sent out in dis- 
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g\ilse to reconnoitre, is just returned; liis report is 
favourable ; he saw the Knglish fleet, strong twelve 
sail of the line, and seven or eight frigates; one of 
the frigat(‘s bore down on the Admiral, and spoke 
him, on which he instantly made signal, and the 
whole squadron stood to the S. W. I do not con¬ 
ceive what could be the reason of tliat manoeuvre, 
for it leaves us clear, if the wind would let us stir 
f)ut- Perha]is they are going to reinforce the fleet 
before Brest, ])erha])s something has lin]q)ened again 
at the Nore. I slmuld have mentioned yesterday, 
in its place, that wlien the Admiral had determined 
to fight the enemy in the manner I have recited, 
he supposed them to be, at least, nineteen sail of 
the line strotig, which does the more honour to his 
courage. It is inost t(!rrible to be locked up by the 
wind, as we arc now. 

19 . Wind foul still. Horrible ! horrible ! Ad¬ 
miral Dewinter and I endeavour to pass away the 
time, playing the flute, whicli lie docs very well; 
we have some good ducts, and that is some relief. 
It is, however, irnjiossible to conceive any thing 
more irksome than waiting, as we now are, on the 
wind : what is still worse, the same wind which 
locks us up here, is exactlj”^ favourable for the ar¬ 
rival of reinforcements to Duncan, if Lord Spencer 
means to send him any. Naval expeditions are ter¬ 
rible for their uncertainty. I see, in the Dutch pa¬ 
pers, (for I am beginning, with the help of a dic¬ 
tionary, to decypher a little,) that the Toulon fleet 
is at sea since the 2()th June, strong, six .sail of the 
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line, (two of 80, and four of 74 guns,) and six fri¬ 
gates. I wish them safe and well in Brest harbour. 
There never was, and never will be, such an expe¬ 
dition as ours, if it succeeds ; it is not merely to 
determine which of two despots shall sit upon a 
throne, or whether an island shall belong to this or 
that State ; it is to change the destiny of Europe —to 
emancipate one, perhaps three, nations,; to open the 
sea to the commerce of the world ; to found a new 
empire; to demolish an ancient one; to subvert 
a tyranny of six hundred years. And all this hangs 
to-day upon the wind ! I cannot exj)ress the anxiety 
I feel. Well, no matter ! I can do nothing to help 
myself, and that aggravates my rage. Onr ships 
exercise at great guns and small arms, one or other 
of them, every day ; tliey fire, in general, incompa¬ 
rably well, and it is a noble spectacle. 

20. This evening I had*the pleasure to count nine¬ 
teen sail of British vessels, which passed the mouth 
of the Texel, under an easy sail. The General as¬ 
sures me, however, that there are not above twelve 
sail of the line among them, according to the compa¬ 
rison of the best accounts which have been received. 
Wind foul, as usual. The following is a state of our 
army. Infantry, eighteen battalions, of 452 men, 
8,136; Chasseurs, four battalions, at 540 men, 
2,160; Cavalry, eight squadrons, 1,650; Artillery, 
nine companies, 1,049 ; Bight Artillery, two com¬ 
panies, 389; Etat Major, 160; total, 13,544. It 
is more than sufficient. Would to God we were all 
arrived, safe and well, at our destination. 
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23. I pass my time here in an absolute torpor. 
When I was at Brest I was bad enough, but at least 
we had some conversation. But here—well! &c. 
The Admiral tells me to-day, that he had a letter 
from London, dated the 16th, which mentions, that 
Lord Bridport has put in for fresh provisions, and 
that three of his ships are still in revolt; that his 
destination is for before Brest; that Sir Edward 
Pellew is arrived at Falmouth, and that his report is, 
that the French fleet appears in a state not likely 
soon to ])ut to sea—whicli, by the by. Dewinter Ije- 
lieves to be the case, and attributes to want of money ; 
that Duncan has applied for a reinforcement, but 
that the reply was, that they must first finish the 
trial of the mutineers, in order to reduce the rest to 
a sense of their duty, from whence I infer that they 
are afraid as yet to send the ships at the Nore to 
sea: however, the Warrior, of 74 guns, is arrived, 
which brings Duncan up to thirteen sail of the line : 
the report in England is, that we have twenty, (J 
wish we had) besides frigates, with 15,000 troops 
embarked, and .30,000 stand of arms ; but that our 
destination is a secret. The wind is, to-day, at 
N. W., which is not quite so execrable as yesterday 
and the day before. With a N. N. E. the Admiral 
says we might get out; ergo, we want yet six points 
of the compass D—^n it to all eternity for me ! 
Was there ever any thing so terrible ? Wrote to my 
wife oh the 21st instant. 

28. Yesterday we had a sort of fair wind, but. 
which came so late, and so feeble, that we could not 
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weigh anchor; at eight in the evening it came round 
to the west as bad as ever, and, to-day, it is not much 
better. I am weary of my life. The French are 
fitting out a squadron at Brest, which it now ap¬ 
pears is to be only of twelve sail of the line. Lord 
Bridport’s fleet is twenty-two sail; ergo, he may de¬ 
tach, with perfect security, seven sail to reinforce 
Duncan, who will then have at least nineteen sail 
against our fifteen ; ergo, he will beat us, &c. Every 
thing now depends upon the wind, and we are totally 
helpless. Man is a poor being in that respect. Fifty 
millions of money cannot purchase us an hour of fair 
wind, and talents and courage avail no more than 
money. But I am moralizing like an ass. “ D—n 
morality, and let the constable be married.” Well, 
“ ’Tis but in vain for soldiers to complain,” (for 
the 595th time.) 

29 . This morning the wind is fair, but so little of 
it that we cannot stir. About mid-day it sprang up 
fresh, but the tide was spent, and it was too late:— 
to sail out of the Texel, there must be a concurrence 
of wind and tide. The Admiral went ashoi’e to-day, 
and mounted the Downs with his perspective glass, 
like Robinson Crusoe; he counted twenty-five sail 
of three-masted vessels, and six luggers, or cutters, 
oft the English, at anchor; he concludes they ai*e 
about fifteen or sixteen of the line, the rest frigates. 
He tells me also, that his idea is, if there is any thing 
like parity of success, in case of an action, Admiral 
D|incan will not push the fight to extremity, as he is 
on an enemy’s coast, and if any of his ships are dis- 
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masted, he must leave them; in which case, the 
action will he a cannonade until night, when both 
pai-ties will draw olf, sing Te Deum, and claim the 
victory; when he will immediately push off with his 
convoy, and such of his ships as will he in state to 
keep the sea. I like Dewinter’s behaviour very 
much ; there is nothing \\\ie fattfai onodc in it; and 
I fancy Duncan will have warm woi’k of it to-mor¬ 
row morning. 1’he wind to-night is excellent, and 
blows fresh ; if it liolds, (as I trust in God it may,) 
to-morrow, at eight o’clock, we shall he under weigh, 
being the hour of the tide. God knows how earnestly 
I long for that moment ! I hear nothing of our 
mounting a cutter, as the General mentioned to me, so 
I may happen to he taken in a sea-fight, against my 
expectation. Well, if it must he, it must be; hut I 
had I’ather not. I do not lov^e your sea-fights at all ; 
however, ha})py go lucky ! We shall see what is to 
he done in that c-ase. (Sings.) Madam, you know 
my ti*ade is war !” &c. 

Auoust, 1797. 

\,2.—Every thing goes on here from bad to worse. 
On the 7/)th, in the morning early, the wind was 
fair, the sigial given to prepare to get under weigh, 
and every Ihiag ready, when, at the very instant we 
were about to ueigh anchor and put to sea, the wind 
chopped about and left us. The Admiral, having 
some distrust o' his pilots, (for it seems the pilo^ 
here are all Otiuigistfi,) made signal to all the chiefs 
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of the fleet, to know if they thought it possible to get 
out with the wind which then blew, (E.S. E.) but 
their answer was unanimous in the negative, so there 
was an end of the business. In an hour after, the 
wind hauled round more to tlie S. and blew a gale, 
with thunder and lightning; so it was well we were 
not caught in the shoals which environ the entry of 
this abominable road. At last it fixed in the S. W. 
almost the very worst quarter possible, where it has 
remained steadily ever since. Not to lose time, the 
Admiral sent out an officer with a letter addressed to 
Admiral Duncan, l)ut, in fact, to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s force. He returned yesterday with a report 
that Duncan’s fleet is of seventeen sail of the line, in¬ 
eluding twm or three tfiree-deckers, which is pleasant. 
It is decided that we all remain on board the Vryheid 
and take our chance, which is very brave and foolisii; 
for there is no manner of proi)orti(>n between the 
good to be obtained and tlie hazard to be I’un—a 
rule by which I am fond to examine questions. If 
General Daendels is killed, our expedition will be 
at least greatly embarrassed, and, i>erhaps, fail to¬ 
tally thereby; and as to rny personal concerns, if I 
get knocked on the head, and the expedition does 
not take place after, (both which circumstances aic;, 
at least, probable,) what will become of my dearest 
love and our little babies, left without protection or 
support ? With all submission, it is a very idle 
point of honour of General Daendels ; but it is deter- 
iiiuned, so there is an end of it. One thing more ; — 
If we .should hap))en to be taken, the rest will be 
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prisoners of war, but how will it be with me in 
that case ? “ Ccst um chose d voir^ We shall see. 

Wrote to General Hoche, Lewines, and my wife. 
Wind still S. W. I am, to-day, twenty-five days 
aboard, and at a time when twenty-five hours are of 
importance. There seems to be a fate in this busi¬ 
ness. Five weeks, I believe six weeks, the English 
fleet was paralyzed by the mutinies at Portsmouth, 


Plymouth, and the Nore. The sea was open, and 
nothing to prevent both the Dutch and French fleets 
putting to sea. Well, nothing was ready; that pre¬ 
cious opportunity, which we can never expect to 
return, was lost; and now that, at last, we are ready 
here, the wind is against us, the mutiny is quelled. 


and are sure to be attacked by a superior force. 
At Brest it is, I fancy, still worse. Had we been in 


Ireland at the moment of the insurrection at the 


Nore, we should, beyond a doubt, have had, at least,* 


that fleet, and God only knows the influence which 


such an event might have had on the whole British 
navy! The destiny of Europe might have been 
changed for ever; but, as I have already said, that 
great occasion is lost, and we must now do as well as 
we can. “ Le vin est tirc^ il faut k boire.^* 


4. Wind foul. Proposed, to-day, to the Admiral, 


to try an experiment in firing shells from the lower- 
deck guns. He said he thought it would not an¬ 
swer, but that he would try, notwithstanding. Nine 
at night, tried the shell with a thirty-six pounder, 
and found it answer famously. The Admiral, „J 
fancy, will profit of this circumstance, in case of aij 
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action with the English, and I am in hopes it will 
produce a considerable elFect. 

5. This morning arrived aboard the Vryheid, 
Lowry, of county Down, member of the Executive 
Committee, and John Tennant, of Belfast. I am 
in no degree delighted with the intelligence which 
they bring. The persecution in Ireland is at its 
height, and the people there, seeing no prospect of 
succour, which has been so long promised to them, 
are beginning to lose confidence in themselves, and 
their chiefs, whom they almost suspect of deceiving 
them. They ground their suspicions on the great 
crisis of the mutiny being suffered to pass by, with¬ 
out the French Government making the smallest 
attempt to profit of it, and I can hardly blame 
them. They held out till the#24th of Jiil^e, the 
last day allowed by the British Government in the 
proclamation offering a general pardon, and, that 
day being arrived, they have almost entirely sub¬ 
mitted, and taken the oath of allegiance ; most of 
them have likewise given up their arms, but it ap¬ 
pears that the number of firelocks was much less 
than was imagined. In consequence of all this, 
the Executive Committee has doubled its efforts. 
M‘Neven was despatched from Dublin to France, 
and sailed from Yarmouth on the 7th July; of 
course he is, I reckon, long before this in Paris. 
Lowry, Tennant, and Bartholomew Teeling, came 
together to Hamburgh, where they arrived about 
^ fortnight ago, and finding the letter I wrote to my 
sister, acquainting her with my being here, Teeling 
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inmiediately sailed for England, and I am in hopes 
he will get back safe,—in which case his arrival will 
give courage to the i)eopIe; t!ie other two came 
here. All this is very disagreeable, but, in fact, 
the matter depends upon one circumstance. If either 
the Dutch or the French can effectuate a land¬ 
ing, I do not believe the present submission of the 
l^eople will prevent their doing what is right; and 
if no landing can be eflectuated, no part remains for 
the people to adopt, but submission or flight. By 
what Lowry and Tennant tell me, there seems to 
me to have been a great want of spirit in the leaders 
in Dublin. 1 suspected it very much from Lcwines’ 
account, though I saw he put the best side out; but 
now I am sure of it. However, I did not say so to 
them, for the thing is passed, and criticising it will 
do no good, but the reverse. The pef)ple have been 
urgent more than once to begin, and, at one time, 
eight hundred of the garrison offered to give up the 
baiTacks of Dublin, if tlie leaders would only give 
the signal; the militia were almost to a nian gEtined 
over, and numbers of these poor fellows have fallen 
victims in consequence. It is hard to judge at this 
distance, but it seems to me to have been an unpar¬ 
donable weakness, if not downright cowardice, to let 
such an occasion slip. With eight hundred of the 
garrison, and the barracks to begin with, in an hour 
they would have had the whole capital, and by seiz¬ 
ing the persons of half a dozen individuals, i)aralyzed 
the Government, and, in my opinion, accomplished 
the entire revolution by a single ])roclamation. But, 
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as I said already, it is hard to judge at a distance. 
Keogh, I know, is not fit for a " coup de main he 
has got, as Lewines tells me, M‘Cormick latterly 
into his hands, and besides, Dick is now past the 
age of adventure. I am surprised that Emmet did 
not show more energy, because I know he is as 
brave as Caesar of his person. It seems to me to 
have been such an occasion missed as we can hardly 
expect to see return. Lowry and Tennant say there 
are now at least 80,000 men in Ireland, of British 
troops, including the militia and yeomanry corps, 
who, together, may make 35,000; but in this ac¬ 
count I arn sure there is great exaggeration: for 
they spoke very much by guess, and a number that 
is guessed, as Johnson remarks, is always exagger¬ 
ated. I suppose, however, there may be fifty, or 
55,000 of all kinds ; and it is not that force, com¬ 
posed as I know it is, that would make me despair 

of success, if we could once get out of this d-d 

hole, of which I see no sign ; and to comfort me 
still more, I learn that, in general, the westerly 
winds, which lock us up, prevail during the whole 
of this month, before the end of which time we 
shall have eaten up our provisions, and probably be 
encumbered with sick: for it can hardly be sup¬ 
posed the troops will keep their health so long, 
cooped up as they are in transports, where they 
are packed Uke herrings. Add to this the chance 
of a peace being concluded with England, and I 
think I am not too gloomy in saying that nothing 
VOL. II. R 
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can well be more unpromising than the appearance 
of things to-day. 

8. Wind foul. We have now been detained here 
so long, that our hopes of undertaking the expedi¬ 
tion to Ireland are beginning exceedingly to relax, 
and I more than suspect the General is speculating 
on one elsewhere, for I have remarked him, within 
these three days, frequently examining a map of 
England, particularly the eastern coast, about Yar¬ 
mouth, and he has asked me several questions which 
lead that way. As Lowry and Tennant travelled 
that road very lately, I learn from them that there 
are few or no troops on that coast, except a small 
cami> at Ipswich, about half way, or sixty-nine miles 
from London. In consequence, last night, when 
the General and I weie walking alone on the quar¬ 
ter-deck, and cursing the wind, he began to mention 
his apprehensions on the score of our provisions run¬ 
ning sliort, as well as tlie danger of attempting the 
passage north-al)out so late in the season, and he be¬ 
gan to moot again the point about Yarmouth. I said, 
that if unfortunately we were detained so far in the 
season as to render the Irish expedition utterly im¬ 
practicable, it was undoubtedly desirable to do some¬ 
thing in England, as well for the glory of the Dutch 
arms, as that all the expense hitherto incurred in 
the affair might not be lost. That in such case my 
idea was to run over to the English coast, and de¬ 
bark the army, not at Yarmouth, but at Harwich, 
or nearer London if possible ; to carry nothing with 
us but bread for six days and ammunition ; to make 
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a desperate plunge by forced marches for the capital, 
where I did not consider it impossible to arrive be¬ 
fore the enemy could be in sufficient force to oppose 
us, supposing the eastern coast to be as unfurnished 
of troops as Lowry and Tennant had represented. 
That if we were once there, we might defy all 
the force of England; for if they were assembled 
to the number of 100,000 in Hyde Park, we could 
at all times make conditions by threatening, in case 
they drove us to extremity, to set fire to the city at 
the four corners, and defend ourselves afterwards to 
the last man ; that I had no doubt, but with such a 
pledge in our hands, we might make our own terms ; 
and I dwelt a good deal (I cannot say with any 
great success,) on the glt)ry of such a desperate 
enterprize, if we had the good fortune to succeed, 
which seemed to me, though very far from certain, 
yet at least so possible as to deserve serious consi¬ 
deration. I mentioned likewise, as a subordinate 
circumstance, that if we once reached London we 
should, to a certainty, find a strong reinforcement, 
inasmuch as a large portion of the mob, and those 
very desperate fellows, consisted of Irishmen, to the 
amount of many thousands, who, I was sure, would 
desire nothing more than to have their will of the 
English. All these arguments seemed, however, to 
make no great impression on Daendels, who still re¬ 
curred to his Yarmouth scheme. He seems to me 
to expect some co-operation there, on what grounds 
I know not; but I fancy he will find himself egre- 
giously deceived. If any thing can be done in Eng- 

H 2 
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land, it must be, in my mind, by a “ cowp de main” 
whereas he talks of maintaining himself for some 
lime in the country, which, with 14,000 men, is flat 
nonsense. He asked me if he were to land on the 
eastern coast, would it not be possible for any of the 
Irish to effectuate a landing on the other side, cross 
the country and join him—when he would give them 
arms ? To this most extravagant of aU questions, 
I contented myself with declaring gravely, that I 
looked upon it as impracticable. To be sure it is 
most egregious nonsense to suppose for an instant 
that such a measure could, by any possibility, be 
executed by a body of unarmed men, without 
a single ship prepared to carry them over. Far 
from invading England, I wish to heaven they were 
able to take the field in their own country. I can¬ 
not conceive how such a wild idea cotdd, for a mo¬ 
ment, enter Daendels’ head ; yet he seemed to be in 
earnest. To return to my scheme. I think that 
Charles XII. with 14,000 men would execute it, 
supposing he could effectuate the landing; but I 
readily admit that it requires much such a head and 
heart as his to attempt the cnterprize. Certain it is, 
that we will not try it. Daendels’ answer at length 
was, that he was of opinion the Dutch Government 
would not consent to it, and that, even if they did, 
it would require too much time, as he must, in that 
case, new model the army—which I do not under¬ 
stand. I think Hoche, with 15,000 French grena¬ 
diers, would effectuate it, but for the Dutch I cannot 
pretend to say; it seems to me, however, at least 
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possible. From Harwich to London, the distance 
is but seventy-two miles, which could be made by 
forced marches in three days, supposing we had 
horses to draw the artillery, which, in that case, we 
must bring with us. But this is raving, for the thing 
will not be done ; so there is an end of it. 

9- This morning, the General, Lowry, Tennant, 
and myself, took a walk ashore for a couple of hours. 
He examined them particularly as to what they 
knew of the state of the public mind in Scotland, 
and the possibility of meeting support from the pa¬ 
triots in that country, in case the expedition to Ire¬ 
land were so long delayed as to become impractica¬ 
ble, and that he should decide, in consequence, to try 
an attack on Scotland. They answered him very 
rationally: it seems ernissaiies have been sent from 
the north of Ii’eland to that country, to propagate 
the system of the United Irishmen, and that they 
have, to a certain degree, succeeded in some of the 
principal manufacturing towns, such as Paisley and 
Glasgow, where societies are already organized, and, 
by the last accounts, they had even advanced so far 
as to have formed a provincial committee : never¬ 
theless, they observed that these facts rested on the 
veracity of the agents sent from the north, the Scotch 
having sent none of their body in return ; that they 
coidd not pretend to say whether the Scotch patriots 
were up to such a decided part, as to take arras in 
case of an invasion, but their opinion rather was, that 
they were not so far advanced. As to the possibility of 
assistance from Ireland, on which head Daendels ex- 
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amined them pretty closely, they were decidedly of 
opinion that it was utterly impracticable, and not to 
be thought of. Certainly it is a most extravagant 
expectation. After discussing the question fully, 
we parted, the General returning aboard the Viy- 
heid, and Lowry, Tennant, and I, setting off for the 
Texel, where they are tolerably lodged in a little 
village. We walked over a great part of the island, 
which is by nature one of the most barren, uncom¬ 
fortable spots that can be imagined; but such are 
the inconceivable efforts of liberty and good govern¬ 
ment, that this ungi'ateful soil is in a great degree 
reclaimed, enclosed, and drained, covered with flocks 
and herds, filled with neat and snug dwellings, and 
supporting five little towns, which are beautiful in 
their kind. The population is inconceivable for the 
extent, and the peasants all well fed and clothed. I 
thought of Ireland a thousand times, with her ad¬ 
mirable soil and climate, and the vast advantages 
which nature has showered down upon her, and 
which are all blasted by the malignant influence of 
her execrable government, till my blood boiled with¬ 
in me with rage and vexation. Well, I cannot help 
it; so let me think no more, if possible, on that me¬ 
lancholy subject. 

12. The General has been making an excursion 
ashore and is not yet returned. The wind is as 
foul as ever, and I begin fairly to despair of our en¬ 
terprise. To-night Admiral Dewinter took me into 
secret and told me he had prepared a memorial to 
his Government, stating that the design originally 
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was, to be ready for the beginning of July, and that 
every thing was, in consequence, embarked by the 
9th: that the English fleet at that time consisted, 
at the very most, of thirteen sail of the line, which 
could not make any effectual opposition ; that con¬ 
trary winds having prevailed ever since, without an 
hour’s intermission, the enemy had had time to rein¬ 
force himself to the number of seventeen sail of the 
line, so that he had now a superiority in force over 
the Dutch fleet, which, of course, rendered the issue 
of an engagement, to a certain degree, doubtful; 
that, by this unforeseen delay, which might, and 
probably would, continue still longer, a great addi¬ 
tional consumption of provisions had taken place, so 
that, in a very few days, there would be barely suf¬ 
ficient for the voyage north-about; that the season 
was now rapidly passing away, and, if the foul wind 
continued a fortnight longer, the voyage would l>e- 
come highly dangerous, if not utterly impracticable, 
with a fleet encumbered with so many transports, 
and amounting to nearly seventy sail, of all kinds; 
and that, in consequence, even a successful action 
with the English would not ensure the success of 
the enterprise, which the very season would nega¬ 
tive ; that, for all these reasons, his opinion was, 
that the present plan was no longer advisable, and, 
in consequence, he proposed that it should be indus¬ 
triously published that the expedition was given up ; 
that the troops should be disembarked, except from 
2,500 to 3,000 men, of the ^lite of the army, who, 
with twenty or thirty pieces of artillery, and all the 
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arms and ammunition, should remain on board the 
frigates, and one or two of the fastest sailing trans¬ 
ports ; that, as the vigilance of the enemy would 
probably be relaxed in consequence, this flotilla 
should profit of the first favourable moment to put to 
sea and push for their original destination, where 
they should land the men, arms, and artillery, and 
he would charge himself with the execution of this 
plan; that by this means, even if they failed, the 
Republic would be at no very great loss, and, if they 
succeeded, must gain exceedingly; that she would 
preserve her grand fleet, which was now her last 
stake, and, during the winter, would be able to 
augment it, so as to open the next campaign, (in 
case peace was not made ad interim,) with twenty 
sail of the line in the North sea. These are, most 
certainly, very strong reasons, and unfortunately the 
wind gives them, every hour, fresh weight. I an¬ 
swered, that I did not see at present any solid ob¬ 
jection to propose to his system; and that all I had 
to say was, that, if the Batavian Republic sent but 
a corporal’s guard to Ireland, I was ready to make 
one. So here is our expedition in a hopeful way. 
Twice, within nine months, has England been saved 
by the wind. It seems as if the very elements had 
conspired to perpetuate our slavery and protect the 
insolence and oppression of our tyrants. What can 
Ido at this moment? Nothing. The people of 
Ireland will now lose all spirit and confidence in 
themselves and their chiefs, and God only knows 
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whether, if we were even able to effectuate a land¬ 
ing with 3,000 men, they might act with course 
and decision. I hope they would, and believe it; 
yet, after all, it is uncertain, their hopes have been so 
often deceived, and they have suffered such a dread¬ 
ful persecution in consequence of what they have 
already done in this business; yet their sufferings 
must have only still more exasperated their minds, 
and I cannot suppose that, if they saw the arms, they 
would not instantly seize and turn them on their op¬ 
pressors. I cannot doubt it. At all events, we should 
at least know the worst, and, if they had not courage 
to assert their liberty, they deserve to suffer their pre¬ 
sent slavery and degradation. But once again I do not 
believe it' I shall, in consequence, as far as in me 
lies, support the Admiral’s plan, the more as it is, I 
see now, our only resource, and feeble as it is, it is 
still better than nothing. 'SVe must now begin, if 
at all, like the French in La Vendee. Well, we 
have a good cause, and they had a bad one ; we 
are the people, and they were but a faction of two 
provinces ; we have powerful means, and, on the 
present plan, we must use them all. All things 
considered, I do not know but there is something in 
the proposed expedition more analogous to my dis¬ 
position and habits of thinking; which is a confes¬ 
sion, on my part, more honest than wise; for I feel 
very sensibly that there is no common sense in it: 
but after all, it is my disposition, and I cannot help 
it. I am growing utterly desperate, and there are 
times in which I would almost wish for death, if it 
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were it not for the consideration of ray wife and my 
darling little babies, who depend for their existence 
upon mine. 

13. Tlie General returned last night from his 
excursion, and this morning he mentioned to me the 
Admiral’s plan, in which he said he did not weU see 
his way, and was pi’oceeding to give me his reasons, 
when we were interrupted l)y General Dumonceau, 
our second in command, and a heap of officers, who 
broke up our conversation. When he renews it, I 
will supx)ort Dewinter’s j)lan, as far as I am able. 
I’he wind is as foul as ever, viz: S. W.; in or near 
which point it has now continued thirty-six days 
that I am aboard, viz: since the 8th of July last. 
At night;—The General and I have been jjoring 
over the map of England, and he has been mooting 
a plan, which, in my mind, is flat nonsense, viz : 
to land at or near Lynn, in Lincolnshire, with his 
14,000 men, wliere he thinks he could maintain 
himself until the fleet could return and bring him a 
I’cinforcement of as many more, and then march 
upon London and stand a battle. It is hardly 
worth while combating a scheme which will certain¬ 
ly never be adoj»ted ; it is sufficient to observe, that 
his plan necessarily includes that he must be abso¬ 
lute master of the sea during the whole time neces¬ 
sary for its execution, which, without going farther, 
is saying enough. Besides, I presume it is hardly 
to be expected that, with even 28,000 men, (suppos¬ 
ing he had horses to mount his cavalry and draw 
his artillery, which he would not have,) he would 
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be able to force his way for above one hundred 
miles through an enemy’s country, who would have 
time more than sufficient to collect his forces and 
make the necessary disposition to give him a warm 
reception. 

14. The General is gone off again, on a party of 
pleasure, to North Holland. He invited me to ac¬ 
company him, but I have no stomach for pleasure or 
enjoyment of any kind, so I refused, and set off for 
the Texel to see Lowry and Tennant, and talk over 
the Admiral’s new plan, in order to have their 
opinion thereupon. After dinner we walked out to 
a pretty little farm, about a mile from the town, 
where they aie lodged, and sat down on a hillock, 
whei’e we had a view of the fleet riding at anchor 
below. I then told them that 1 looked upon our 
ex]>edition, on the ]>resent scale, as given up, and I 
stated the reasons assigned by Hewintor, and which 
are unanswerable. I then communicated his plan, 
and desired their advice and opinion on the whole, 
and especially as to the material fact, whether they 
thought the jjeople would join us, if they saw no 
more than 3,000 men. After a long consultation, 
their opinion, finally, was, that the scheme was 
practicable, but difficult; and that, by great exer¬ 
tions and hazards on the part of their chiefs, the 
people might be brought forward ; but that for that, 
it was indispensable the landing should be effected 
in the counties of Down or Antrim, but especially 
the former, where there were, in June last, twenty- 
four regiments of a thousand men each, ready or- 
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ganized, with all their officers and sub-officers. They 
mentioned, at the same time, that if the expedition 
had taken place three months ago, with five hun¬ 
dred men, it could not have failed of success; but 
public spirit was exceedingly gone back in that time, 
and a great number of the most active and useful 
chiefs were either in prison or exile, which would 
considerably increase the difficulty of carrying the 
present system into execution. I saw they were 
a good deal dejected by the change of the plan, and 
consequent diminution of our means, and did my 
best to encourage them. At last we all got into 
better spirits, consoling ourselves with the reflection 
that, if we succeeded with so slender a force, the 
glory of our success would be the greater, and if 
we failed, there would be less reason to reproach us. 
We agreed that we should be, at our landing, in the 
case of men who have burned their ships—that we 
had no retreat, but must conquer or die; and m c 
counted a good deal (and I think with reason,) on 
the spirit of enthusiasm which we should be able to 
raise in the people. We likewise agreed,*that we 
would stop at no means necessary to ensure our 
success, rather than turn back one inch from our 
purpose. After this discussion, we returned to the 
inn, where we supped, and, after divers loj/al and 
constitutional toasts, retired to bed at a very late 
hour. 

15. As it will require from three weeks to a 
month to arrange matters for the expedition on the 
present plan, Lowry and Tennant have determined 
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to go on to the Hague, and if they have time, to 
Paris, in order to see Mac Neven and Lewines, and 
to join with them in endeavouring to procure as¬ 
sistance from France; and especially, if possible, to 
obtain a small armament to co-operate with that 
from the Texel, and which, by spreading the alarm, 
and distracting the attention of the enemy, must 
produce the most beneficial effects. It is likewise 
their wish that I should accompany them, and if I 
had the time and money to spare, I should like it 
well enough, and I think it might do good. In con¬ 
sequence, it was determined this morning, that I 
should return immediately aboard the Vryheid, and 
propose the measure to Admiral Dewinter. I re¬ 
turned accordingly, but the Admiral was not on 
board. Late in the evening he returned, and I told 
him of our project, which he approved highly, and 
will give Lowry and Tennant letters of introduction 
to the Dutch Government. I said nothing of my 
going until I see the General, who is not yet re¬ 
turned from his party. 

16. Went to the Texel to see Lowry and Ten¬ 
nant, and spent the day. 

17. We all three came aboard the Vryheid, in 
order to settle about our journey to the Hague, and 
on our arrival found things as unpleasantly situated 
as possible. I see clearly there is a coolness pretty 
far advanced between the Admiral and the General, 
whose manner towards each other is marked with 
a manifest dryness which bodes no good. The Ge¬ 
neral was the first who spoke to me. He said, that 
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with 4000 men, he would undertake the enterprize, 
but not with less. I then addressed myself to the 
Admiral, to whom I communicated what the Gene¬ 
ral had said with regard to the number of troops 
which he thought indispensable. The Admiral 
answered at once, that it was impossible, and that 
2500 was the very utmost that he would undertake 
to transport; and that even that force would require 
eighteen sail to carry them, viz.: six frigates, which 
might carry 600 men; six large transports, 1800, 

‘ and the remaining 100, in six luggers and cutters. 
I think this calculation not reasonable. In short, 
our expedition seems now, inde 2 )endent of all other 
reasons, to be aground on the same shoal where so 
many others have been shipwrecked; 1 mean the 
disagreement between the land and sea service, 
about w Inch I can no longer doubt. It is pleasant! 

20. Yesterday morning the General set off for 
the Hague in one carriage, and Lowry, Tennant, 
and I, in another. We arrived safe this evening, 
per varies casus, per tot discrimina rerum. 

21. Breakfasted with the General. He told me, in 
the first place, that the Government had rejected the 
plan proposed by the Admiral, and persisted in their 
original design ; that, however, in consideration of 
the lateness of the season, he had prepared a me¬ 
morial for a new arrangement, which is shortly 
this ; To sail out and fight Admiral Duncan. If 
the issue of the battle be favourable, to pass over 
immediately 15,000 men, or as many more as we 
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can send, in every thing that will swim, to Scotland; 
to seize, in the first instance, on Edinburgh, and 
march right on Glasgow, taking every possible means 
to alarm the enemy with the idea that we meant to 
penetrate by the North of England, which is to be 
done by detaching flying parties, making requisi¬ 
tions, &c. on that side ; to maintain ourselves, mean¬ 
time, behind the canal which joins the Frith of 
Forth to the Clyde; to collect all the vessels in the 
latter, and pass over the army to the North of Ire¬ 
land ; to send round, whilst these military opera¬ 
tions were going on by land, the frigates, and 
such transports, (as few as possible,) as might be 
necessary, to carry ovci’ tfie artillery, stores. See. 
Finally, that the English would probably be alarmed 
by all this for their own country, and perhaps recal 
a part of their troops from Ireland, which would 
very much facilitate the success of the enterprize. 

26 . The General has submitted his plan to Gene¬ 
ral Dejean, (commanding the army of the North,) 
who approves of it entirely, provided the frigates 
can get round to meet us ; but of this, barring some 
unforeseen accident, I think there can be little 
doubt, inasmuch as the Admiral himself, who seems 
at present cool enough in all that concerns the 
expedition, has already, in his projet of the 10th 
instant, not only given his opinion in favour of the 
possibility of effectuating, with frigates, the passage 
north-about, but even offered to command the ex¬ 
pedition. The General’s plan is now before the 
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Government, with Greneral Dejean’s approbation, 
and he tells me, he has strong hopes it will be 
adopted. 

30. The General set olF, 27th August, on his re¬ 
turn to the Texel, where we followed him next day, 
and arrived on the 30th. 

September, 1797- 

1. A new system, rendered indispensable by the 
course of events, has been mentioned to me to-day 
by the General, which will probably oblige me to 
make a course to the head-quarters of the army of 
Sombre and Meuse, and from thence to Paris. Ad 
miral Duncan’s fleet has been reinforced to twenty- 
one sail of the line, so that, even if the wind comt 
round in our favour, it would be madness in us t( 
venture an action, with such a terrible inferiority o 
force ; in addition to which, we have now, in con¬ 
sequence of the delays occasioned by the wind, nol 
above ten days’ provisions remaining for the troops 
on board. The plan proposed is, in fact, but ar 
improvement on the last one, viz. to land the. troops 
and quarter them in the neighbourhood, so as to be 
able to collect them in forty-eight hours ; to appeal 
to have renounced the idea of the expedition, but 
in the mean time to re-victual the fleet with all 
diligence and secrecy, which may occupy prbbabl}^ 
a month; to endeavour even to reinforce it by one 
or two vessels, who might, in that time, be got 
ready for sea. AU this will bring us to the time ol 
the equinox, when it will be “ impossible for the 
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enemy (who will besides, it is probable, have re¬ 
laxed in his vigilance, in consequence of these man¬ 
oeuvres,) to keep the sea. When all is ready, the 
troops are to be reimbarked with the greatest ex¬ 
pedition, and a push to be made instantly for Scot¬ 
land, as already detailed. “ Capot me, but it wears 
a face.” Such is the present idea, which we shall 
probably lick into more shape. The General talks 
of sending me to the Hague to confer with the 
Dutch Government and General Dejean ; from thence 
to Wetzlar, to commuhicate with Hoche ; and from 
thence to Paris, to open the affair to the Minister of 
Marine. “ A very pretty journey indeed ; and, be¬ 
sides, where’s the money?” Well, I do not see 
how 1 can be so well employed during this vacant 
month ; so, in God’s name, I am ready. 

3. This day the General gave me my instruc¬ 
tions to set off to join General Hoche, at Wetzlar, 
and give him a copy of the memorial containing the 
plan already mentioned. He gave me, besides, ver¬ 
bal instructions to the following import; namely, 
th'at it might be expedient to follow up the first 
debarkation by a second of 15,000 of the French 
troops now in the pay of Holland ; with which re¬ 
inforcement, the array, being brought up to 30,000 
men, could maintain itself in Scotland in s])ite of 
any force that could be brought against it; that it 
might even penetrate into England, and by that 
means force the enemy to a peace; that 25,000 
might be employed on this service, and the remain¬ 
ing 5,000 detached intq,Ireland, from whence it was 

VOl.. II. s 
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morally certain that a great portion of the troops 
would be withdrawn to defend England itself: 
that, if General Hoche would, in that case, take 
the command of the united armies, he (Daendels) 
desired nothing better than to serve under him ; if 
not, he was ready to serve under any other French 
Greneral, (being a senior offieer,) in which case each 
army was, as to all matters of discipline, admini¬ 
stration, &c. to remain under their respective chiefs. 
He mentioned Chauraont as a i)roper person, in case 
Hoche declined to command the expedition; Mac¬ 
donald* to command the French troops; and him¬ 
self, of course, the Dutch. He desired me like¬ 
wise, but this was matter of great confidence, to tell 
Hoche that, in case he approved of the plan, he 
should write to the Directory, recommending to 
them to press the Dutch Government strongly to the 
adoption of it; that, to this effect, the Directory 
should write a letter to the Committet; for Foreign 
Affairs at the Hague, flattering and praising them 
extremely for what they had hitherto done, and 
the great exertions they had made, and exhorting 
them to continue the same laudable zeal; reminding 
them that France was now negotiating with Eng¬ 
land, and if it were not for the interests of her allies, 
could have an honourable peace in an hour; that the 
success of the enterprise in question would exceed¬ 
ingly strengthen her hands, and infallibly secure the 
restitution of all the Dutch possessions in both fn- 


* Now Duke of Tarentum. 
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dies; finally, to make them feel that it was incum¬ 
bent on them to make every efibrt on their part to 
second the Republic, at a time when she was ex¬ 
posing herself to war, merely for their interests — 
when she coidd, by renouncing them, secure that 
peace so necessary to herself, in all resj)ects, at this 
moment. In addition to all this, Daendels desired 
me to explain to Hoche the necessity of a greater 
degree of communication on the part of the French 
Government; that of the Batavian Republic being 
in utter ignorance of the state of preparations at 
Brest and elsewhere, and wliether any or what de¬ 
gree of support or co-operation might Ije expected, 
which naturally threw a certain degree of damp, and 
had a sinister effect, on tlieir operations. With these 
instructions, I set off the same day with Lowry and 
Tennant, who determined to take this opportunity 
to go to Paris. 

1 2. The last eight days I spent on the road ’twixt 
Alkmaer and Wetzlar. At Brussels, we heard the 
first rumour of the conspiracy of Pichegru, Carnot, 
and the downfal of the Royalists, on the 18th 
Fructidor. 

13. This day I saw General Hoche, who is just 
returned from Frankfort; he has been very ill with 
a violent cold, and has still a cough, which makes 
me seriously uneasy about him; he does not seem 
to apprehend any thing himself, but I should not be 
surprised, for my part, if, in three months, he were 
in a rapid consumption. He is dreadfully altered, 
and has a dry, hollow cough, that it is distressing to 

s 2 
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the last degree to hear, I immediately explained to 
him the cause of my arrival, gave him Daendels’ 
plan and the map of Scotland, and such further 
elucidation as I was able in conversation. He shook 
his head at the idea of a second embarkation at the 
mouth of ^he Clyde, and observed that, if we got 
safe into Scotland, the British would immediately 
detach a squadron of frigates into the Irish channel, 
which would arrive, to a moral certainty, before the 
Dutch frigates, (which were, according to the plan 
proposed, to go North-about,) and that they would 
thus cut us off from all communication with Ireland. 
As to the officers whom Daendels named, he ob¬ 
served that “ Chaumont was as much of a General 
as he was that bottle,” pointing to one that stood on 
the table before him ; “ that, as to Macdonald, he 
was a good officer, but he knew he would not go.” 
I replied, as to the second embarkation, I was en¬ 
tirely of his opinion, and looked upon it as inexecu¬ 
table ; that, nevertheless, I thought well of the pro¬ 
ject, as a measure against England. He then told 
me that he would take it iuto his serious consi¬ 
deration, and let me know the result in three or 
four days; in the mean time, I am to attend his 
orders. 

17 . The General’s health is in a most alarm|ng 
state, and nobody here seems to suspect it, at least 
to the extent that I do. Urgent as the affair is on 
which I am here, I have found it impossible to speak 
to him about it; and God knows when, or whether 
I may ever, find an opportunity, which, in addition 
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to my personal regard and love for him, is a cir¬ 
cumstance which very much aggravates my uneasi¬ 
ness. To-day he has been removed by four grena¬ 
diers from one chamber to another : for he is una¬ 
ble to walk. It is terrible to see a fine handsome 
fellow, in the very flower of youth and strength, so 
reduced. Wrote yesterday to General Dacndels, to 
apologize for my silence, letting him know that I 
found it as yet impossible to speak to General Hoche 
about our affair ; partly on account of the state of 
his health, and partly on account of his being so 
Occupied, as well by the command of the two armies 
of the Rhine and Sambre et Meuse, as by the late 
events in Paris ; promising, at the same time, to 
write again in three or four days, and entreating 
him, meanwhile, to continue his preparations on the 
system we had settled at my departure from the 
Texel. 

19 . My fears, with regard to General Hoche, 
were but too well founded. He died this morning 
at four o’clock. His lungs seemed to be quite gone. 
This most unfortunate event has so confounded and 
distressed me, that I know not what to think, 
nor what will be the consequences. Wrote to my 
wife, and to General Daendels, instantly. - Yesterday 
Simon, by the General’s orders, after communicating 
with me, wrote to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
apd of the Marine, but I know not to what effect. 

21. The death of General Hoche having broken 
my connection with the army of Sambre et Meuse, 
where I have no longer any business, I applied this 
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day (20th) for an order to set off for Paris, which I 
obtained instantly from General Lefebvre, who com¬ 
mands in chief per interim. Set off at four o’clock 
and travelled all night; arrived at twelve, on the 
21st, at Coblentz, and at night at Bonn. 

22 . This is the 1st Vendemiaire, the anniversary 
of the ostahlishnient of the French Rcimblic. Called 
early on iny friend Mr. Shee, whom I found occu¬ 
pied in [neparing for the f6te which is to be cele¬ 
brated on tlie occasion. At twelve, assisted at the 
ffite, aiul dined afterwards with the Commission In¬ 
termedia ire, the Municipality of Bonn, the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, &c.: drank sundry loyal and con¬ 
stitutional toasts, but not too many, as appears by 
this journal, which I am peaceably writing at my 
inn. After dinner, Mr. Shee told me ho had just 
received intelligence, from a tpiarter on which he 
ver}’ much relied, that the negotiation with Kngland 
was knocked on the head, whicli, if it be true, as is 
highly i)i‘obablc, is excellent news. Settled to call 
upon him to-morrow early, and show him sundry 
papers, &c., and came home soberly and wrote to 
General Daendels. I had promised a very pretty 
woman at dinner, “whose name I know not, but 
whose person I reverence,” to meet her to-night at a 
grand ball given by the Municipality; but,I will de¬ 
ceive her like a false traitor, and go to my innocent 
bed ; yet she is very pretty for all that, and speaks 
very pretty German French, and I am sure has not 
one grain of cruelty in her composition, and besides, 
“ h la guerre, comme d la guerre but then, I must 
set off to-morrow, and so, “ Oh, cruel fate ! that gave 
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thee to the Moor !” Besides, I have just received a 
delightful letter fi'om my dearest love, written three 
months ago, which has put me out of conceit with 
all women but herself, so, as before, I will go to my 
virtuous bed. 

Period or General Tone’s Attachment 
TO THE ARM^E D’AnGLETERRE. 

N. B. November 21. It is, to-day, upwards of 
two montlis since I made a memorandum ; which is 
downright scandalous : for many important circum¬ 
stances have happened in that time. The only good 
in my journals is, that they are written at the mo¬ 
ment, and represent things exactlj’ as they strike 
me ; whereas, when I write after an interval of some 

time-But I am going into an essay on journal 

writing, instead of my business. Let me endeavour 
to take up, as well as I can, from memory, the 
thread of my history. 

October 1, or thereabouts, I arrived in Paris, 
where I had the satisfaction to find ray wife and 
little babies in health and spirits; went to Lewines, 
who is in high favour here with every body: he is 
all but acknowledged as Minister from Ireland, and 
I am heartily glad of it; for I have an excellent 
opinion of his integrity and talents. He has the 
entries libres with Barras, Pleville Lepelley (Mi¬ 
nister of the Marine,) and Talleyrand Perigord, (Mi¬ 
nister for Foreign Affairs,) whom I saw in Phila¬ 
delphia, when we were both in exile. In a day or 
two we went together to the Minister for the Ma- 
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rinc, in order to ask him to give me a note of in¬ 
troduction to Barras, but were not able to beat it 
into bis bead that we did not want him to present 
me formally to the Directory, as an agent from some 
foreign power : on which I set him down in my 
own mind for a dunce. In conscf|ueuce of his re¬ 
fusal, we determined to go ourselves to the Luxem- 
boui’g, which we did accordingly, two or three 
evenings after. We found Barras at home, giving 
favourable audience to Madame Tallien, with whom 
he retired into an inner room, where tliey continued, 
I have no doubt, very seriously employed, for about 
half an hour. On his return, we jnesented our¬ 
selves, and I delivered him the memorial which 
General Daendels had entrusted me with for Gene¬ 
ral lloche, and, at the same time, detailed to him 
fully all the verbal instructions I had received from 
General Daendels. He heard me very attentively, 
and told me in reply that he expected General 
Debelle, brother-in-laAV to General Hoclie, in town 
every day, who had the thread of our affairs in his 
hands; and that, on his arrival, I should address 
myself to him. 

5, (or thereabouts.) General Debelle arrived; and 
I immediately waited on him, agreeably to Barras’s 
orders. After telling him all that I was instructed 
to do, he desired me to make a note of it, which I 
did accordingly, and delivered to him a day or two 
after. Some short time after, he told me that most 
probably it would be Simon, who was with us in the 
expedition to Bantry Bay, who would be charged 
with the command. I saw clearly the fact, that 
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Debelle knew nothing of the determination of the 
Government: he set off for the army in a day or 
two after, and I have not seen him since. As it 
was now time to think a little of my own affairs, I 
apjdied to General Hedouville to obtain me an order 
to stay in Paris, in order to follow nj) tlie business 
wherewith I was charged by Generals Iloche and 
Daendels, and to receive the arrears of my appoint¬ 
ments which are due to me. 

The day after its proclamation, I saw an arriHc 
of the Directory, ordaining the formation of an army, 
to be called L'arm^e d’Anglctcrre; and appointing 
Buonaparte to command it. Bravo! This looks 
as if they were in earnest. General Desaix, of the 
army of the Rhine, (who distinguished himself so 
much by his defence of Kehl against Prince Charles, 
in the last campaign) is ordered to superintend the 
organization of the army until the arrival of Buona¬ 
parte. 

It is singular enough, that I should have forgotten 
to mention in its place the famous battle, fought on 
the 11th of October, between the English fleet, under 
Admiral Duncan, and the Dutch, commanded by 
Dewinter. There never was a more complete vic¬ 
tory than that gained by the English. The fleets 
were equal in number, but they had the advantage 
in number of guns and weight of metal. It was 
well I was not on board the Vryheid. If I had, it 
would have been a pretty piece of business. I fancy 
I am not to be caught at sea by the English—for 
this is the second escape I have had; and by land I 
mock myself of them. 
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November, 1797- 

3. My brother Matthew joined me from Ham¬ 
burgh, where he arrived about a month ago. It is a 
great satisfaction to me, and I hope he arrives just 
in time to take a part in the expedition. 

9- This day General Iledouville brought me to 
General Bcrthier, and jiresented me to him, recom¬ 
mending me in the warmest manner. We had very 
little conversation, ljut he pi’omised to speak of me 
to General Buonaparte, whom he sets oil' to join in 
three or four days. I’wo days after, I called, and 
left foi' him a memorial of about five lines, addressed 
to Buonaparte, offering my services, &e. It is droll 
enough I should be writing to Buonaparte. 

20. Yesterday General Iledouville presented me 
to Desaix, who is arrived within these few days. I 
could not possibly desire to meet a more favourable 
reception ; he examined me a good deal as to the 
localities of Ireland, the face of the country, the fa¬ 
cility ol finding provisions ; on which I informed 
him as well as I could. He told me that he had not 
directly the power himself to name the officers who 
were to be employed in the army of England, but 
that I need not be uneasy, for I might rely I should 
be of the number. His expression, at parting, was 
“ Laisscz moi fairCy nous arrangerons tout cela'* So 
I may happen to have another offer at John Bull 
before I die. God knows how I desire it. I like 
Desaix at least as well, if not better, than any of his 
a^^reres I have yet seen. There is a soldier-like 
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frankness and sincerity in his manner, from which I 
angur every thing favourable. 

25. This day we, viz. Lewines, Lowry, Tennant, 
Orr, Teeling, and myself, gave a grand dinner, at 
Moots, to (Generals Desaix, H^douville, Watrin, 
Mermet, Dufalga, and one or two of their aids-de- 
camp. Watrin and Mermet we asked as being 
friends of General Hoche, and embarked in the 
expedition of last year. Our dinner was superb, 
and every thing went off very well; we had the fort 
of Kehl represented in the dessert, in compliment to 
Desaix. 

29 . This day received my arrears for four months, 
so now I am at my ease as to cash—2,330 livres. 

December, 1797. 

10 . This day was a grand f&tc, to receive the rati¬ 
fication of the treaty of peace by the Ernixjror, which 
has been brought up by Buonaparte in person to the 
Directory. It was superb, and I was particularly 
pleased with the President Barras’s speech, wherein 
reigns a spirit of the most determined hostility to 
England. As far as T can observe, all parties in 
France are sincerely united in this sentiment. 

12 . Called this day, with Lewines, on General 
Desaix, and gave him Taylor’s map of Ireland. He 
tells us to be under no anxiety ; that the French Go¬ 
vernment will never quit the grasp which they have 
got of England, till they humble her to the dust; that 
it is their wish, and their interest (that of all France 
as well as of Ireland); that the Government n^w 
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had means, and powerful ones, particularly money, 
and they would devote them all to this great object; 
it might be a little sooner or a little later, but that 
the success of the measure was inevitable. Barras 
has lately, in one or two different conversations, gone 
as far with Lewincs as Dcsaix with me. 

21. Greneral Desaix brought Lcwines and me this 
morning and introduced us to Buonaparte, at his 
house in the Rue Chantereine. He lives in the 
greatest simplicity ; his house is small, but neat, and 
all the furniture and ornaments in the most classical 
taste. He is about five feet six inches high, slender 
and well made, but stoops considerably; he looks at 
least ten years older than he is, owing to the great 
fatigues he underwent in his immortal campaign of 
Italy. His face is that of a profound thinker, but 
bears no marks of that great enthusiasm and unceas¬ 
ing activity by which he has been so much distin¬ 
guished. It is rather, to mj-^ mind, the countenance 
of a mathematician than of a general. He has a 
fine eye, and a great firmness about his mouth ; he 
speaks low and hollow. So much for his manner 
and figure. We had not much discourse with him ; 
and what little there was, was between him and 
Lewines, to whom, as our Ambassador, I gave 
the i)as. We told him that Tennant was about 
to depart for Ireland, and was ready to charge 
himself with his orders if he had any to give. 
He desired us to bring him the same evening, 
and so we took our leave. In the evening we 
returned with Tennant, and Lewines had a good 
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deal of conversation with him ; tliat is to say, in- 
sensed him a good deal on Irish affairs, of which 
he appears singularly uninformed : for example, he 
seems convinced that our population is not more than 
two millions—which is nonsense. Buonaparte listen¬ 
ed, hut said very little. When all this was finished, 
he desired that Tennant might put off his departure 
for a few days, and then, turning to me, asked 
whether I was not an Adjutant General ? To which 
I answered, that I had the honour to be attached to 
General Hoche in that capacity. He asked me 
where I had learned to speak French ? To which 
I replied, that I had learned the little I knew since 
my ari-ival in France, about twenty months ago. 
He then desired us to return next evening but one, 
at the same hour, and so we parted. As to my 
French, I am ignoraist whether it was the juirity or 
barbarism of my diction which drew liis attention, 
and as I shall never inquire, it must remain as an 
historical douljt, to 1k»« investigated by* the learned of 
future ages. 

23. Called this evening on Buonaparte, by apjwint- 
rnent, with Tennant and Lewines, and saw him for 
about five minutes. Lewines gave him a copy of the 
memorials I delivered to the Government, in Fe¬ 
bruary 1796,* (nearly two years ago,) an^ which 
fortunately have been well verified in every ma¬ 
terial fact, by all that has taken place in Ireland 
since. His manner is cold, and he speaks very 
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little; it is not, however, so dry as that of Hoche, but 
seems rather to proceed froiri languor than any thing 
else. He is perfectly civil, however, to us; but from 
what we have yet seen or heard from him, it is 
impossible to augur any thing good or bad. We 
have now seen the greatest man in Europe three 
times, and I am astonished to think how little 1 
have to record about him. I am sure I wrote ten 
times as much about my fii'st interview with Charles 
de la Croix, but then I was a greenhorn ; I am now 
a little used to see great men, and great statesmen, 
and great generals, and that has, in some degree, 
broke down my admiration. Yet, after all, it is a 
droll thing that I should become acquainted with 
Buonaparte. This time twelve months, I arrived 
in Brest, from my expedition to Bantry Bay. Well, 
the third time, they say, is the charm. My next 
chance, I hope, will be with the Armec iTAngleterre 
— Allans! Vive la Repubrtquc! I make no memo¬ 
randums now 'at all, which is'grievous ; but I have 
nothing to write. 

January, 1798. 

1 . I wish myself the compliments of the season; 
a merrjj, Christmas and a happy new Year. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has written to the Mi¬ 
nister of Police, that whereas Pitt may probably 
endeavour to slide in some of his emissaries under 
the character of Refugee United Irishmen, none be 
permitted to remain but such as I may vouch for— 
which shows they have some confidence in me; 
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and the Minister of Police has given liis order in 
consequence. 

2 to 6. Called on ray old friend General Clarke, 
who is at last returned to Paris: his close con¬ 
nection with Carnot has thrown him out of em¬ 
ployment, and I am heartily sorry for it; for I have 
a very good opinion of him. He is, however, very 
well with Buonaparte, to whom he tells me he has 
spoken of me in the strongest manner, for which I 
feel sincerely obliged. 

13. Saw Buonaparte this evening with Lewincs, 
who delivered him a whole sheaf of papers relative 
to Ireland, including my two memorials of 1795, 
great part of which stands good yet. I took this 
opportunity to mention the desire all the Refugee 
United Irishmen, now in Paris, had to bear a part 
in the expedition, and the utility they woidd be of 
in case of a landing in Ireland. He answered that 
they would all be undoubtedly employed, and de¬ 
sired me to give him in, for that |)urposc, a list of 
their names. Finally, I spoke of myself, telling him 
that General Uesaix had informed me that I was 
carrietl on the tableau of the A rntcc d'Atigletcrre: 
he said “ I was.” I then observed that I did not 
pretend to be of the smallest use to him whilst we 
were in France, but that I hoped to be serviceable 
to him on the other side of the water; that I did 
not give myself to him at all for a military man, 
having neither the knowledge nor the experience 
that would justify me in charging myself with any 
function;—“ Mats vous dies brave," said he, inter- 
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riipting me. I replied that, when the occasion pre¬ 
sented itself, that would appear. “ Eh bien^' said 
he, “ ccla suffit.’’" 

Februakv, 1798. 

1 . The number of Irish refugees is considerably 
increased. Independent of Lcwines, Tennant, and 
Lowry, of whom I have spoken, there arc Teeling 
of Lislmrn, Orr of Derry, M‘Mahon of County 
Down, Macan and Burgess of County Lowth, Nap- 
per Tandy, and my brother. There is also one 
Maguire, who was sent by Reynolds from Philadel¬ 
phia, in consequence of my letter to him by Mon¬ 
roe, and one Ashley, an Englishman, formerly 
Secretary to the Corresponding Society, and one of 
those who was tried with Thomas Hardy, in Lon¬ 
don, for high treason. We all do very weU except 
Napper Tandy, who is not behaving correctly. He 
began some months ago l)y caballing against me 
with a ])riest of the name of Quigley, who is since 
gone off no one knows whither; the circumstances 
of this petty intrigue are not worth my recording. 
It is sufficient to say that 'I'andy took on him to 
summon a meeting of the Irish refugees, at which 
Lewines and I were to be arraigned, on I know not 
what charges, by himself and Quigley. Lewines 
refused to attend, but I went; and when I appeared, 
there was no one found to bring forward a charge 
against me, though I called three times to knijjijw 
“ whether any person had any thing to offer.” In 
consequence of this manoeuvre, I have had no com- 
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munication since with Tandy, who has also lost 
ground, by this mean behaviour, with all the rest 
of his countrymen; he is, I fancy, pestering tlu' 
Government here with applications and memorials, 
and gives himself out for an old officer, and a man 
of great property in Ireland, as I judge from what 
General Murat said to me in sjjeaking of him the 
other night at 13uona])arte’s. He asked me did I 
know one Tandy, “ un ancien militaire, n'esl-cc pas? ' 
I said I did know him, but could not say that he 
was exactly “ un aticicn militaire," as he had never 
served but in the volunteer cori)s of Ireland, a body 
which resembled pretty much the Garde Nationale 
of France at the beginning of the Revolution.” 
“ Mats e'esl un trhs riehe proprietaire ?" —I told him 
I believed he was always in easy circumstances; 
and there the discourse ended. By this I see how 
he is showing himself off here. He has got lately a 
coadjutor in the famous Thomas Muir, who is ar¬ 
rived at Paris, and has inserted two or three vciy 
foolish articles relating to the United Irishmen in 
the Paris papei’s, in consequence of which, at a 
meeting of the United Irishmen now in Paris, (with 
the exception of I'andy,) it was settled that Lowry, 
Orr, Lewines, and myself, should wait upon Muir, 
and, after thanking him for his good intentions, 
intreat him not to introduce our business into any 
publications which he might hereafter think i)roi)er 
to^i^ake. Accordingly, we waited on him a few 
days since ; but of all the vain, obstinate blockheads 
that ever I met, I never saw his equal. I could 
VOI.. II. T 
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scarcely conceive such a degree of self-sufficiency to 
exist. He told us roundly that he knew as much 
of our country as we did, and would venture to say 
he had as much the confidence of the United' Irish¬ 
men as we had; that he had no doubt we were very 
respectable individuals, but could only know us as 
such, we having shown him no powers or written 
authority to prove that we had any mission ; that 
he seldom acted without due reflection, and when 
he had once taken his j)arty, it was impossible to 
change him ; and that, as to what he had written 
relative to the United frishmen, he had the sane- 
tion of, ]je would say, the most respectable indi¬ 
vidual of that body, who had, and deserved to have, 
their entire confidence and approbation, and whose 
authority he must and did consider as justifying 
every syllable be bad advanced. This most res¬ 
pectable individual of the body, we presume to 
be Tandy : for we did not ask his name. So that, 
after a discussion of nearly three hours, we were 
obliged to come away re infecta, except that we 
gave Mr. Muir notice, that he had neither license 
nor authority to speak in the name of the people of 
Ireland, and that if we saw any similar productions 
to those of which we complained, we should be ob¬ 
liged to take measures that would conduce neither 
to his ease nor respectability : for that we could not 
suffer the public to be longer abused. On these 
terms we parted very drily on both sides. The j&ct 
is, Muir and Tandy are puffing one another here for 
their private advantage ; they are supporting them- 
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selves by indorsing each other’s credit, and issuing, if I 
may so say, accommodation-bills of reputation. This 
conversation has given the coup de grace to Tandy 
with his countrymen here, and he is now, in a man¬ 
ner, completely in Coventry. He deserves it. These 
details are hardly worth writing, but as there may 
be question of the business hereafter, I thought I 
might as well put them down. 

10 . Lewines was the other night with Buonaparte, 
when a conversation took place, which I think, from 
his relation of it, worth recording. Since the 18th 
Fmctidor, the Jacobins are, in a certain degree, 
more tolerated by Government than formerly, and 
some of tlieir leaders, who had been tried at Ven- 
dome witli Baboeuf, venture to show themselves 
a little.—On that evening, a person called on the 
General from the Minister of. Police, and spoke to 
him for a considerable time in a low voice, so that 
Lewines did not hear what he said, but it appears 
by the sequel that it was probably relative to some 
overtures from the chiefs of that party : for Buona¬ 
parte, all at once, sprang into the middle of the 
room, with great heat, and said, “ What would 
these gentlemen have ? France is revolutionized! 
Holland is revolutionized ! Italy is revolutionized ! 
Switzerland is revolutionized! Europe will soon be 
revolutionized! But this, it seems, is not enough 
to content them. I know well what they want; 
they want the domination of thirty or forty indivi¬ 
duals, founded on the massacre of three or four 
millions; they want the constitution of 1793, but 

T 2 
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they shall i)oi have it, and d(’ath to him who shall 
demand it! We did not fail to reduce them to 
order when we had hut 1,500 men, and we will do 
it much easier jiow, w'hen we have 30,000. We will 
have the present constitution, and no other ; and we 
have common sense and our bayonets to maintain it. 
I know these persons, in order to give themselves 
some little consecpience, aliect to sjn’cad ropoi-ts of 
some ])retended disunion betwc'c'n the (Tovernment 
and the Legislative llody. It is false. From the 
foundation of the Ib'public to this day, tluae never 
was, j)erhaps, a moment when there reigned such 
perfect harmony between the constitxbed authorities ; 
and 1 may add, since it seems they are so good as to 
count me for something in the afl'air, that T am per¬ 
fectly in union of sentimtmt and esteem with the 
Government, and they with me. lie tliat fears ca¬ 
lumny is below me. What I have done has not 
lieen done in a boudoir, and it is for ]Miro})e and 
posterity to judge me. No ! we will not have the 
assistance of those gentlemen who call themselves 
chiefs and leadei s of the people; we acknowledge 
no chiefs nor leaders but those |)ointed out by the 
Constitution,—the Legislative TJody and the Exe¬ 
cutive Directory ; and to them only will we pay 
respect or attention. For the others, we know' very 
well how to deal with them, if necessary ; and, for 
my part, 1 declare, for one, that if I had only the op¬ 
tion between royalty and the system of those gen¬ 
tlemen, I wmuld not hesitate one moment to declare 
for a King. But w^e will have neither the one nor 
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the other ; we will have the Republic and the Con¬ 
stitution, with which if those persons i>retend to in¬ 
terfere, they shall soon he made sensible of their ab¬ 
solute nullity.’’ He spoke to this effect, as Lcwines 
reported to int‘, ljut in a strain of the greatest ani¬ 
mation and with admirable elocpxcnce. 

11 . In conversation, to-day, with Gen. Clarke, I 
jnentioned to him how happy I was when the new^s 
of the armistice between Buonajxarte and the Aus¬ 
trians arrived, as 1 began to be extremely uneasy at 
his situation. CUarkt' assured me I was quite right 
in that resj)ect; that tlu* fact was, the division of 
Joubert was com])letely beaten out of the 'I’yrol by 
the peasants, with no better arms than chance fur¬ 
nished, down to < lubs and sticks, with which they 
charged the French like madmen, and drove before 
them the very sanu' troojxs who had so often defeated 
the best-dis(aplined forces of Austria;—of such an 
uncertain nature is the com age of armies, and so 
much are they «lisconcerted b}'^ a mode of fighting 
different from that to which they liave been accus¬ 
tomed ! that the Venetians were rising cn masise 
and Trieste was retaken, so that the communication 
with Italy was exccjodingly embarrassed ; that, if 
the army had met with the least check in front, it 
was ruined, anil ev^ery step that Buonaparte ad¬ 
vanced increased his difficailties and multiplied the 
probabilities against him. I was glad to hear my 
own opinion confirmed by Clai’ke, who is a military 
man of experience and character, and especially, w ho 
W'as on the spot at the moment. 
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Mauch, 1798. 

1. An event has taken place, of a magnitude 
scarce, if at all, inferior in importance to that of the 
French Revolution. The Pope is dethroned and in 
exile. The circumstances relating to this great event 
are such as to satisfy my mind that there is a special 
Providence guiding the affairs of Europe at this 
moment, and turning every thing to the great end of 
the emancipation of mankind, from the yoke of 
religious and political superstition under which they 
have so long groaned. 

3. I have seen lately in the paper called the Bic7i 
Informe, two articles relating to Napper Tandy, 
which are most ridieulous rhodomontades. They 
describe him as an Irish general to whose standard 
30,000 United Irishmen will fly the moment he 
displays it, and other trash of the like nature. This 
must come directly or indirectly from himself; for I 
remember some time ago, at a dinner given to him, 
Madgett, and myself, by Aherne, as soon as he got 
warm with wine, lie asserted he would answer, him¬ 
self, for raising all the yeomanry of Ireland, who 
were at least 30,000 men—precisely the number 
above stated. This is sad pitiful work, puffing a 
man’s self in this manner, especially when it is not 
true. 

4. On the 19th Februaiy last, (as I see in the 
Courier of the 26th,) Lord Moira made a motion of 
great expectation in the Irish House of Lords, tend¬ 
ing to condemn the vigorous measures which have 
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been pursued by the British government in that 
country, and to substitute a milder system. I was 
exceedingly disappointed at his speech, which was 
feeble indeed, containing little else than declamation, 
and scarcely a single fact, at a time when thousands 
of crimes of the most atrocious nature have been 
perpetrated for months over the whole face of the 
country. In times like ours, half friends are no 
friends. A man in his situation, who can tell the 
truth with safety, (or even with danger,) and does 
not, is a feelile character, and his support is not 
worth receiving. He must speak out all, boldly, 
or be silent. Independent of this, which I cannot 
but consider as a timid and unmadhly suppression of 
facts which, on this gi*eat occasion especially, should 
be sounded through Europe if possible by every 
man having a drop of genuine Irish blood in his 
veins, there is introduced a strained compliment to 
the virtues of the King, and a most extravagant and 
fulsome eidogium on the magnanimity of his Royal 
Highness George Prince of Wales, which completely 
disgusted me. A pretty time, indeed, to come out 
with a panegyric on the royal virtues, and the vir¬ 
tues of the princely heir, when his ministers and his 
army are laying the country waste with fire and 
with sword. “ I hate such half-faced fellowship.’’ 
His lordship, at the conclusion of this milk-and-wa¬ 
ter harangue, comes to his conciliatory plan, which 
is to check the army in their barbarities, and to 
grant Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re¬ 
form. It is really amusing to see the various shifts 
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and struggles, turns, twists and wry faces, the noble 
Lord makes, before he can Iji ing himself to swallow 
this last bitter pill. This kind of conduct will never 
do well at any time, but it is downright folly in 
times like the present. His Lordship has mortally 
offended one party, and not at all satisfied the other, 
as will always be the case in similar circumstances. 
I am sorry for all this, because I esteem him person¬ 
ally ; politically I must give him up, the more so, as 
HE OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN BETTER. But if Lord 
Moira speaks in this half-and-half style, the Chan¬ 
cellor, on the other side, appears not to have been 
so reserved; he openly calls the United Irishmen 
rebels, and says they should be treated as such ; he 
mentions me by name, as having been Adjutant- 
General in Hoche’s exjiedition, and again in the 
armament at the Texel, and says I am at this very 
moment an accredited envoy at Paris from that ac¬ 
cursed Society, who had also, as he is pleased to say, 
theii’ envoys at Lisle, by whose insidious and infer¬ 
nal machinations it was, that Lord Malmesbury’s 
negotiation was knocked on the head. He also 
makes divers commentaries on a well-known letter 
written by me to my friend Russell in 1791, and 
which, one way or other, he has brought regularly 
before the House at least once a session ever since, 
and which figures in the secret report made by 
Secretary Pelham, in the last. From all these 
facts, and divers others which he enumerates, he 
infers, that the design of the United Irishmen is to 
separate Ireland from Great Britain, and that, con- 
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sequently, all measures to destroy that infamous 
conspiracy are fair and lawful; of which opinion the 
House of Lords was also, Lord Moira’s motion 
being rejected by a large majority. I can hardly, I 
think, be suspected of partiality to the Chancellor, 
but I declare I have a greater respect for his conduct 
on this occasion, than for that of Lord Moira. He 
is at least an open and avowed enemy ; he takes 
liis party, such as it is, like a men who expects no 
quarter, and is, therefore, determined to give none. 
Had Lord Moira brought as much sincerity to the 
attack on that most atrocious of all Governments, 
as the Cliancellor did to its defence, though I am 
far from thinking lie would have been able to 
influence the decision of the House of Lords, he 
would at least have been able to scandalize it to 
fill Europe. Instead of that, he has trimmed, and 
by trimming has lost himself: for, to repeat it once 
more, in terrible times as ours now are, a man must 
speak out the whole truth or be silent. 

But to return to my friend Fitzgibbon. Though 
his speech be sincere, I cannot think it very wise, 
under all the circumstances of the case. If the 
people of Ireland had any doubts as to the deter¬ 
mination of the French Government to support them, 
he has taken care to remove them all, by dwelling 
on the reception their envoys have met with here. 
If the United Irishmen, groaning so long under 
a horrible persecution, might be supposed to relax 
a little in their resolution, he has been so kind as to 
raise their drooping spirits, by showing them that a 
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simple emissary from their society has had such in¬ 
fluence with the Executive Directory as to out¬ 
weigh all the offers of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
obtain peace, and even to cause the sending away 
of his ambassador, in a manner certainly not the 
most grateful to his feelings ; in short, he has let 
out the grand secret, that there is a regular com¬ 
munication between the Patriots (or, as he is pleased 
to call them, the rebels,) of Ireland and the French 
Executive ; that the independence of our country is 
the common object of both, which they are deter¬ 
mined to pursue in concert, until it is attained; 
and that all the efforts of Government, to stop the 
progress of this most fearful event, have been and 
continue to be vain. That this candid avowal of 
such important facts, coming from such authority, 
is likely to raise the spirits of the adherents to the 
English Government, and to extinguish all hope in 
the breasts of the patriots, is, I confess, more than I 
can bring myself to believe. On the whole, I do not 
think the Chancellor’s speech that of a profound 
and temperate statesman; such as it is, however, I 
will take care to submit, or cause it to be submitted, 
to Buonaparte and one or two other Republicans 
here, who I think will be edified by the contents 
thereof. With regard to what he says of Lewines 
and myself, who, I presume, are the envoys of this 
pernicious Society that he alludes to, his informa¬ 
tion, wherever he got, or however he came by it, 
is correct enough; what relates to me, is quite 
right; and as to Lewines, though he certainly was 
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not at Lisle, artfully undermining Lord Malmes¬ 
bury, I do admit he was doing his best to defeat 
him at the Luxembourg and elsewhere, and I hope 
and believe with success. What weiglit his repre¬ 
sentations may have had, we cannot exactly know, 
not being in the secrets of the Directory; but 
without vanity, he may reasonably conclude that 
some weight they certainly had, and if it was they 
which turned off my Lord Malmesbury, according 
to the Chancellor’s assertion, Lewines may boldly say 
that he has, in that instance, deserved well of his 
country. The fact is, he and I have both done our 
best here to serve the cause of liberty in Ireland, but 
we have neither done as much good, nor as much 
evil, as Fitzgibbon is pleased to lay to our charge, 
and, for example, in the present instance, I do not 
think in my conscience that it was we who hunted 
Lord Malmesbury out of the country .—AllofisI 
20 . It is with the most sincere concern and anxiety 
that I see in tlie late English papers, that Arthur 
O'Connor has been arrested at Margate, endeavour¬ 
ing to procure a passage for France; the circum¬ 
stances mentioned indicate a degree of rashness and 
indiscretion on his part which is astonishing. It 
seems he set off from London in company with four 
others, viz. Quigley the Priest, who was some time 
since in Paris, and of whom I have no great reason to 
be an admirer; Binns of the Corresponding Society; 
Alley, also of the Corresponding Society; and his ser¬ 
vant, of the name of Leary. Quigley called himself at 
first. Captain Jones, and afterwards Colonel Morris, 
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the others passed for his servants. Their first at¬ 
tempt was at a place called Whitstable, where the 
vigilance of the Custom-house officers embarrassed 
them. They then hired a cart, which they loaded 
with their trunks, (of which it seems they were suf¬ 
ficiently provided,) and crossed the country on foot 
for. twenty-five miles to Margate. It does not ap¬ 
pear that they made much mystery of their intended 
destination ; but be that as it may, at Margate they 
were arrested by the Bow-street runners, Fugin and 
Rivet, who had followed them a la piste from Lon¬ 
don. From Margate they were brought back with 
their luggage to the Metropolis, where they were 
examined, two or three successive days, before the 
Privy Council, and finally committed to the Tower. 
Since their committal, several other persons have 
been arrested, particularly a Colonel Despard, a Mr. 
Bonham, and a Mr. Evans. It is inconceivable, 
that five men should attempt such an enterprize, 
and with such a quantity of luggage ; it is equally 
incredible, that they should bring papers with 
them, of which the newspapers say several have 
been found, and especially one in the gi’eat-coat 
pocket of Quigley, purporting to be an address 
from the Executive Directory of England to that 
of France, and desiring the latter to give credit 
to Quigley, as being “ the worthy citizen whom 
they had lately seen.” These last expressions stag¬ 
ger me, or I should not believe it possible any man 
living would leave a paper of such consequence 
in such a careless extraordinary place. Other news- 
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papers, however, say that no papers have been found, 
but the expressions above quoted shake me a good 
deal. It is also reported that O'Connor has said, 
his friends may be easy about him, as he has nothing 
to fear, God send it may be so, but I am very much 
afraid he will find it otherwise. It is dreadful to 
think of a man of his situation, character, and taleiits, 
being caught in so extraordinary and unaccountable 
a manner. I cannot conceive it. Time, and time 
only, will explain whether there is any treachery in 
the business. It is certain. Government had notice 
of their intentions before they set off: for the llow- 
street officers left London as soon as they did. Tlie 
report is, that they will be tried at Maidstone by a 
special commission, consisting of .Tustices Buller, 
Heath, and Lawrence ; which is expected to sit be¬ 
fore the 10th of April. I expect that event with 
the most anxious solicitude, but fear the very worst, 
for a thousand reasons. 

24. This day I received my orders to set off for 
head-quarters at Rouen, where I am to remain in the 
suite of the Etat Major, till further orders. There 
is at least one step made. 

25. Received my letters of service from the War 
Office, as Adjutant General in the Armee d’Angle- 
terre. This has a lofty sound to be sure, but God 
knows the heart ! A]>plied to the Minister at War 
for leave to remain a few days in Paris, to settle my 
family, which he granted. 

26. I see in the English papers of March 17th, 
(from Irish papers of the 13th,) news of the most 
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disastrous and afflicting kind, as well for me indi¬ 
vidually as for the country at large. The English 
Government has arrested the whole committee of 
United Irishmen for the province of Leinster, in¬ 
cluding almost every man I know and esteem in the 
city of Dublin. Amongst them are Emmett, M‘Ne- 
ve% Dr. Sweetman, Bond, Jackson, and his son ; 
warrants are likewise issued for the arrestation of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, M‘Cormick, and Samp¬ 
son ; who have not however yet been found. It is 
by far the most terrible blow which the cause of 
liberty in Ireland has yet sustained. I know not 
whether in the whole party it would be possible to 
replace the energy, talents, and integrity, of which 
we arc deprived by this most unfortunate of events. 
I have not received such a shock from all that has 
passed since I left Ireland. What a triumph at this 
moment for Fitzgibbon ! These arrestations, follow¬ 
ing so close on that of O’Connor, give rise to very 
strong suspicions of treachery in my mind. I cannot 
bear to write or think longer on this dreadfiil event. 
Well, if our unfortunate country is doomed to sustain 
the unspeakable loss of so many brave and virtuous 
citizens, woe be to their tyrants, if ever we reach 
our destination. I feel my mind growing every hour 
more and more savage. Measures appear to me now 
justified by necessity, which, six months ago, I would 
have regarded with horror. There is now no me¬ 
dium'. Government has drawn the sword, and will 
not recede, but to superior force —if ever that force 
arrives. But it does not signify threatening. Judge 
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of iny feelings as an individual, when Emmett and 
Russell are in prison, and in imminent peril of a vio¬ 
lent and ignominious death. What revenge can 

satisfy me for the loss of the two men I most esteem 

* 

on earth ? Well, once more, it does not signify 
threatening. If they are sacrificed, and I ever ar¬ 
rive, as I hope to do, in Ireland, it will not go jsvell 
with their enemies. This blow has completely de¬ 
ranged me—I can scarce write connectedly. 

29. The last arrestations seem to be followed up 
by others.—Government will now stop at nothing. 

31. Called with Lewines on Talleyrand, the Mi¬ 
nister for Foreign Affairs, to take leave previous to 
my setting off for the army, and met with a gracious 
reception. I took that opportunity to tell him, I 
had reason to think that Eewines and I, as is the 
fact, were exposed to some little dirty intrigues here, 
and all we desii’ed was, that he would judge us, not 
after any calumnious rej)ort, but after our conduct, 
such as he himself had observed it. He replied, we 
might make ourselves easy on that head ; that he 
had heard nothing disadvantageous with regard to 
us, but even if he had, he should pay it no atten¬ 
tion—the opinion of Government being made up in 
our favour. This is ideasant, the more so as poor 
Lewines and I have been tormented latterly with 
dirty cabals and factions, which I scorn to commit 
to paper. We have, God knows, done our best to 
content every body, but we find it impossible, whilst 
one of us is Adjutant General, and the other is well 
received, and with attention by the French Govern- 
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ment. I solemnly declare I believe these are our 
sole offences, but, also, they art^ offences not to be 
forgiven. I hate such pitiful work, and I am heartily 
glad I arn getting off to the army, where I shall be 
out of the reach of it. If I would dirty my paper 
with them, I could record some anecdotes which are 
curious enough, were it only for their singular mean¬ 
ness ; but I will not; let them die and rot; my con¬ 
duct will stand the test, and to that I trust. When 
a man knows he has nothing to accuse himself of, it 
is not very difficidt to bear the malevolence of others, 
with which profound observation I dismiss this 
chapter. 

Apimi., 1798. 


2. Lewines waited yesterday on Merlin, wdio is 
President to the Directory for this Trimestre, pre¬ 
sented him with a letter of introduction from Talley¬ 
rand, and pressed on him (as far as he cotdd with pro¬ 
priety) the necessity of sending succours to Ireland 
the earliest possible moment, especially on account of 
the late arrestations. Merlin replied, that, as to the 
time or place of succour, he could tell him nothing, 
it being the secret of the State ; but, though he could 
not enter into the details of the intended expedition, 
he would tell him thus much to comfort him, “ 7'/ja( 


France never would grant a peace to England on 
any terms^ short of the independence of Ireland^ 
This is grand news. It is far more direct and e.^| 
plicit than any assurance we have yet got. Lewipel 
made the proper acknowledgments, and then ran^jpm 
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to me to communicate the news. The fact is, what¬ 
ever the rest of our countrymen here may think, 
Lewines is doing his business fairly and well, and 
like a man of honour. I wish others of them whom 
I could name, had half as good principles. 

S. Lewines is determined to take a journey tn 
Holland, or perhaps to Hamburgh, on his private 
affairs ; he will ])robably set off about the same time 
I do ; he has been now on the Continent for the 
public business above fifteen months, at his own 
expense, to the amount of at least 500/. sterling ; 
during which time his colleagues at home have not 
thought proper to remit him one I’arthing; and it is 
now in order to raise money that he is going to Hol¬ 
land. It is to me unaccountable how men under 
whose good faith and authority he came here can so 
neglect their engagements; the rather as M‘Neven, 
when fte was here, un<iertook to remind them of their 
duty, and that proper remittances should be made. 
It is the less excusable, as several of the individuals 
concerned are not only in easy, but in affluent cir¬ 
cumstances. So, however, it is, and, what is better, 
Lewines is accused here by some of his countrymen 
and fellow-sufferers of neglecting, if not sacrificing 
the public cause to his own private interests; in 
which accusation, by the by, I have the honour to 
find myself included ; but as to that, “je m*en Jiche. 
'^Uons r To he sure, if any thing could shake the 
‘Jietermination of a mart who lias made up his mind 
^ our question, it would be the pitiful and mean 
persecution which he and I find ourselves exposed to 
VOL. II. U 
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here, for some time back. There is no sort of des- 
agr^ment that we have not suffered. Well, it is no 
matter; that will all pass away, and, in the long 
run, it will be seen whether we have not, each of us 
in his vocation, done our best for the country. Cer¬ 
tain it is, however, that the pleasure I formerly felt 
in pursuing this great object is considerably dimi¬ 
nished by recent experience. But once more, no 
matter : it is my duty to go on, and go on I will, ar¬ 
rive what may. I hope yet to do some good and pre¬ 
vent some mischief, and I foresee sufficient grounds 
to exercise me, both at one and the other. At all 
events, I will do my duty and discharge my con¬ 
science ; and then come what may, I can abide the 
consequences. 

4. This day, at three o’clock (liaving previously 
received my letters of service, order to join, f 'rais de 
route, &c.), I set off for the head-quarters of the Ar- 
m4e d Angleterre at Rouen. 

5. After travelling all night, arrived at twelve 
to-day, and took up my lodgings at the Maison 
Wattel. Met General il^lmaine by accident, who 
invited me to dinner ; where I found General 
Lemoine, and Bessieres, Commandant of the guides 
of Buonaparte, &c. &c. Comedy in the evening. 

6 . Strolling about the town, which is large, ugly, 
and dirty. It wears, however, a great appearance 
of manufacturing and commercial activity, which, I 
have no doubt, in time of peace is considerably aug¬ 
mented. The Cathedral is a beautifiil relic of Gothic 
architecture. I have seen the inside of Westminster 
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Abbey, and of Notre Dame, at Paris, as well as 
several others in Germany and elsewhere, but I x>re- 
fer the inside of the Cathedral of Rouen to them all. 
It is a magnificent coup d’ceil. But, what is pro¬ 
voking, between the liody of the church and choir 
some pious Archbishop, who had more money than 
taste, has thrown a very spruce colonnade, of piire 
Corinthian architecture, which totally destroys the 
harmony of the building, and ruins what woultl 
otherwise produce a magnificent effect. This little 
specimen of Grecian aichitecture is more truly 
Gothic than all the rest of the edifice. 

7. On a second inspection of the f\athedral this 
day, I find that the Corinthian colonnadeUw^hich is 
descril>ed in terms of such just indignation in yester¬ 
day’s journal, turns out to be Ionic ; but all’s one 
for that. The Archbishop I still hold to be a block¬ 
head in all the dialects of Greece and all the orders 
of architecture. 

8 . Heard part of a sermon, this being Easter 
Sunday. Sad trash ! a long parallel, which I thought 
would never end, between Jesus Christ and Joseph, 
followed by a second, equally edifying, comparing 
him with the prophet Jonas, showing how the one 
lay three nights in the tomb, and the other three 
nights in the belly of a great fish, &sc.; at all which 
I profited exceedingly. The church was full of 
women, but I did not see twenty men. I wonder 
how people can listen to such abominable nonsense. 
— Apropos, I should have mentioned in its place 
that Lewines called a day or two before we left 

u 2 
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town on Buonaparte, to endeavour to interest him in 
behalf of our unfortunate friends now under arrest, 
and try whether it would be feasible to obtain a 
declaration from the Directory, similar to that which 
they issued in the case of the patriots of the Pai/s de 
Vaud, for whose safety they made the aristocracy of 
Berne personally responsible. Buonaparte replied, 
that the case was totally different: with regard to 
the Swiss, France was in a situation to follow up the 
menace by striking instantly ; with England, it was 
not so. She was a power of the first rank, and the 
Republic must never threaten in vain. Under these 
circumstances, he thought any interposition on the 
part of tli||French Government in favour of the Irish 
patriots might injure them materially, by inflaming 
still more the English Government against them, and 
could, at the same time, do them no possible service. 
In this reasoning Lewines was obliged to acquiesce, 
and, in fact, the argument is unanswerable. 

20. Walked out this evening along the river, to 
see the bateaux' plats which are building here for 
the descent. There are ten of them, four of which 
are launched. I judge the whole might be ready 
in three weeks or a month at farthest; they cost 
13,000 livres apiece, or 541/. 13^. 4id. sterling. 
Apropos, of the expedition. I am utterly at a loss 
what to think since my departure from Paris. 
Desaix, whom I hoped to find here, seems certainly 
to be at Toulon ; and the report in the papers of 
this day, as well as in my brother Matthew’s letter, 
is, that Buonaparte is to set off in three days to join 
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him, and take the command of the inconceivable 
armament which is preparing in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, the destination of which nobody 
knows. It is certain that Buonaparte’s guides set 
oflf from this on the road to Paris, three days ago. 
In the mean time, it seems General Kilmaine com¬ 
mands, per interim, the army of England. All this 
I confess utterly deroutes me. “ I am lost in sensa¬ 
tions of troubled emotions.” The prevailing opinion 
in the Paris papers is, that Egypt is the object of 
this armament, and that the Turk is to concur with 
us in the expedition. If it were not for our own 
business, I should bkc extremely, in that case, to be 
with General Desaix : but that is “ castle. building.” 
Wliat if, when all was embarked, Buonaparte were 
suddenly to turn to the right on Gibraltar, and sur- 
[u'ise Lord St. Vincent with a visit one of these fine 
mornings ? but I am afraid he won’t:— the thing is, 
however, possible. 

24. The last Paris papers mention that Buona¬ 
parte is decidedly set off to take the command of the 
expedition which is prepai’ing in the Mediterranean. 
It is, I learn, to consist of three divisions, one to em¬ 
bark at Toulon, commanded by Buonaparte in per¬ 
son ; another at Genoa, by Kleber; and the third 
at Civita Vecchia, by Desaix. The object declared 
is Egypt and Syria. 

25. William Hamilton, who married J. Russell’s 
daughter, is arrived, a few days since, in Paris. He 
was obliged to fly to London, in consequence of the 
arrestation of O’Connor and his party. On his way 
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he met Lewines at Brussels; and also saw, in an 
English paper of the 3d, that the revolution in Ire¬ 
land was commenced, having broken out in the 
south, and that General Abercrombie and the army 
were in full inarch to suppress it. Both he and Le¬ 
wines believe it. For my part, I do not—^it is, at 
most, some partial insurrection ; and so much the 
worse. I wrote, however, to General Kilmaine, to 
request an order to join him at Paris, in case the 
news was true, which, however, I am sure it is not. 
My brother writes me word that there is a person 
waiting for Lewines at the Hague, who has made 
his escape with plans, charts, and other military in¬ 
formation, and that Lewines is expected with him in 
Paris every day. Who can this be ? I wish Lewines 
was returned. 

26. I see in the Paris papers to-day, extracts from 
English ones, of a late date, by which it appears, as 
I suspected, that the news of an insurrection in Ire¬ 
land was, as yet, premature ; nevertheless, things in 
that country seem to be drawing fast to a close. 

27. I am sadly off for intelligence here, having 
nothing but the imperfect extracts in the Paris pa¬ 
pers. I see to-day, and am very glad to see it, that my 
friend Sir Lawrence Parsons has resigned the com¬ 
mand of the King’s County militia, in consequence 
of the sanguinary measures about to be adopted by 
the English Government, in which he will take no 
share. His example should be. imitated by every 
country gentleman in Ireland; but they have neither 
the sense nor the virtue to see that. Alarming as 
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the state of Ireland really and truly is to the English 
Government, I have no doubt on my mind that it is 
their present policy to exaggerate the danger as 
much as possible, in order to terrify the Irish gentry 
out of their wits, and, under cover of this universal 
panic, to crush the spirit of the people and reduce 
the country to a state of slavery more deplorable than 
that of any former period of our deplorable history. 
They take a chance against nothing. They see 
that Ireland will escape them without a struggle, if 
they adopt lenient measures : they therefore pre¬ 
fer force. If it succeeds, well and good ; if it fails, 
still Ireland is the material sufferer: it is she that 
bears all the actual calamities of war ; and if Eng¬ 
land must, at last, renounce her sovereignty, at least 
she will desolate what she cannot subdue. It is 
a most infernal policy, but no new one for her to 
adopt. In this point of view, the conduct of the 
English Government, though atrociously wicked, is 
by no means deficient in system and arrangement. 
They have begun by seizing almost the whole of the 
chiefs of the people ; and now they are about to draw 
the sword, in order to anticipate the possibility of 
assistance, and to reduce them to that state, that, if 
assistance should at length arrive, they may be un¬ 
able to profit by it. In this last design, however, I 
am sure they will find themselves mistaken ; the 
spirit is, I think, too universally spread to be check¬ 
ed now, and the vengeance of the people, whenever 
the occasion presents itself, will only l>e the more 
terrible and siuiguinary. W^'hat miserable slaves are 
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the gentry of Ii*eland ! The only accusation brought 
against the United Irishmen by their enemies is, that 
they wish to break the connexion with England, or, 
in other words, to establish the independence of their 
country; an object in which, surely, the men of 
property are most interested. Yet the very sound 
of independence seems to have teirified them out of 
all sense, si)irit, or honesty. If they had one drop 
of Irish blood in their veins, one grain of true cou¬ 
rage or genuine patriotism in their hearts, they 
should have been the first to support this great ob¬ 
ject ; the people would have supported them ; the 
English Government would never have dared to at¬ 
tempt the measures they have since triumphantly 
pursued, and continue to pursue: our Revolution 
would have been accomplished without a shock, or 
perhaps one drop of blood spilled, which now can 
succeed, if it does succeed, only by all the calamities 
of a most furious and sanguinary conttjst—for the 
war in Ireland, whenever it takes place, will not be 
an ordinary one. The armies will regard each other, 
not as soldiers, but as deadly enemies. Who, then, 
are to blame for this ? The United Irishmen, who 
set the question afloat, or the English Government 
and their partisans, the Irish gentry, who resist it ? 
If independence be as good for a country as liberty 
for an individual, the question will be soon decided. 
Why does England so pertinaciously resist our in¬ 
dependence ? Is it for love of ns ? is it because she 
thinks we are better as we are? That single ar¬ 
gument, if it stood alone, should determine every 
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honest Irishman. But, it will be said, the United 
Irishmen extend their views farther; they go now 
to a distribution of property, and an Agrarian law. 
I know not whether they do or no. I am sure, in 
June, 1795 , when I was forced to leave the country, 
they entertained no such ideas. If they have since 
taken root among them, the Irish gentry may accuse 
themselves. Even then they made themselves par¬ 
ties in the business ; not content with disdaining to 
hold communication with the United Irishmen, they 
were among the foremost of their persecutors; even 
those who were ideased to denominate themselves 
patriots wei-e more eager to vilify, and if they could 
to degrade tliem, than the most devoted and submis¬ 
sive slaves of the English Government. What won¬ 
der, if the leaders of the United Irishmen, finding 
themselves not only deserted, but attacked, by those 
who, for every reason, should have been their sup¬ 
porters and fellow-labourers, felt themselves no 
longer called upon to observe any measures with 
men only distinguished by the superior virulence of 
their persecuting spirit ? If such men, in the issue, 
lose their property, they are themselves alone to 
blame, by deserting the first and most sacred of du¬ 
ties—duty to their country. They have incurred a 
wilful forfeiture, by disdaining to occupy the station 
they might have held among the People, and which 
the People would have been glad to see them fill: 
they left a vacancy, to be seized by those who had 
more courage,' more sense, and more honesty ; and 
not only so, but, by this base and interested deser- 
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tion, they furnished their enemies with every argu¬ 
ment of justice, policy, and interest, to enforce the 
system of confiscation. Besides, if the United Irish¬ 
men succeed, there is no rational man can doubt, but 
a very short period will suffice to do away the evils 
inseparable from a contest; and that, in seven years, 
or less, after the independence of Ireland is esta¬ 
blished, when she can apply all her energy to culti¬ 
vate her natural resources—her trade, commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures, will be augmented to 
a degree amply sufficient to recompense her for the 
sacrifices she will be undoubtedly obliged to make, 
in order to purchase her liberty. The example of 
America is an evidence of this truth, and England 
knows it well; it is one reason why she is so eager 
in the contest. On the other hand, if the Englisli 
party succeed, and the United Irishmen are put down, 
what will be the consequence to Ireland ?—Her eter¬ 
nal prostration at the feet of her tyrant, without a 
prospect of ever being able to rise. What then is 
to be said of a faction, to whom defeat is extermina¬ 
tion, and whose victory would be but the perpetua¬ 
tion of their slavery ? At least, the United Irish¬ 
men have a great and glorious object to terminate 
their prospect, and which sanctifies almost any 
means they may take to attain it. The best that 
can be said, in palliation of the conduct of the Eng¬ 
lish party, is, that they are content to sacrifice the 
liberty and independence of their country to the 
pleasure of revenge, and their own jiersonal security. 
They see Ireland only in their rent-rolls, their places, 
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tlicir patronage, and their pensions. There is not 
a man among them who, in the bottom of his sonl, 
does not feel that he is a degraded being, in com¬ 
parison of those whom he brands with the name of 
incendiaries and traitors. It is this stinging reflec¬ 
tion which, amongst other powerful motives, is one 
of the most active in spurring them on to revenge. 
Their dearest interests, their warmest passions, are 
equally engaged. Who can forgive the man that 
forces him to confess he is a voluntary slave, and 
that he has sold, for money, every thing that should 
be most precious to an honourable heart ?—That he 
has trafficked in the liberties of his children, and his 
own, and that he is hired and paid to commit a daily 
parricide on his country? Yet, these are charges 
which not a man of that infamous caste can deny to 
himself, before the sacred tribunal of his own con¬ 
science. At least, the United Irishmen, as I have 
already said, have a grand, a sublime object, in view. 
Tlieir enemies have not, as yet, ventured, in the long 
catalogue of their accusations, to insert the charge of 
interested motives. Whilst this is the case, they 
may be feared and abhorred, but they can never be 
despised; and I believe there are few men who do 
not look upon contempt as the most insufferable of 
all human evils. Can the English faction say as 
much ? In vain do they crowd together, and think, 
by their numbers, to disguise or lessen their infamy. 
The public sentiment, the secret voice of their own 
corrupt hearts, has already condemned them. They 
see their destruction rapidly approaching, and they 
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have the consciousness that, when they fall, no 
honest man will pity them. “ They shall perish 
like their own dung; those who have seen them shall 
say. Where are they ?” 


May, 1798. 

17- Having obtained leave of absence for two de¬ 
cades, I have spent the last twenty days deliciously, 
with my family, at Paris. During that time, we re¬ 
ceived a letter from my brother William, dated from 
Poonali, the 7th of January, 1797, (sixteen montlis 
ago,) at which time he was in health and spirits, 
being second in command of the infantry of the 
Peschwa, or chief of the Mahratta State, with ap¬ 
pointments of 500 rupees a month, which is about 
750/. sterling a year. I cannot express the pleasure 
which this account of his success gave us all; great 
as has been his good fortune, it is not superior to his 
merit. Six years ago he went to India a private 
soldier, unknown, unfriended, and unprotected; he 
had not so much as a letter of introduction ; but 
talents and courage like his were not made to rust 
in obscurity ; he has forced his way to a station of 
rank and eminence, and I have no doubt that his 
views and talents aie extended with his elevation. 
The first war in India, we shall hear more of him. 
His letter was enclosed in one from my mother to 
Mary, by which I see she and my father are in 
health and spirits. Two or three days after the 
receipt of Will’s letter, we were agreeably surprised 
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by one from poor Arthur, of whom we had no news 
for a long time. His letter is dated from Hamburgh, 
where Meyer had shown him all possible kindness 
and friendship. We answered it immediately, de¬ 
siring him to come directly to Paris, where I judge 
he may arrive in about a month. Poor fellow, he 
is but sixteen years of age, and what a variety of 
adventures has he gone through! It is now two 
years and a lialf since he and I parted at Philadel¬ 
phia, when I sent him home in the Susannah, Cap¬ 
tain Baird, to notify to my friends my immediate 
departure for France. It was a delicate commission 
for a boy of his age, and he se(,*ms to have aci[uitted 
himself wtdl of it; at least, I have heard no com¬ 
plaint of his indiscretion. When the first arrest- 
ations took place in Ireland, in Sci)teniber, 1796,— 
when my dear friend Tom Russell, Neilson, and so 
many others, were arrested in Belfast,—those of my 
friends in Dublin who were in the secret, dreading 
the possibility of the Government seizing on Arthur, 
and either by art or menaces wringing it from him, 
fitted him out, and sent him again to America, with 
the consent of my father and mother, who were with 
reason aft*aid for his i)ersonal safety. In America 
(where he arrived after my wife and family had 
sailed for Europe,) he met with Mat., and after some 
little time embarked on board a sloop bound for the 
West Indies; on his return from this voyage, he 
again met with Mat., who was on the point of sailing 
for Hamburgh, in consequence of my instructions. 
At Philadelphia they i>arted, and what poor Arthur’s 
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adventures have been since, I know not. He is, 
however, safe and sound, having supported himself 
these two years without assistance from any body. 
When I saw him last, he was a fine manly boy, with 
a beautiful countenance. I hope and trust he will 
do well; if we ever come to have a navy in Ireland, 
he is the very stuft*of which to make a Jean du Bart. 
I do not yet know what we shall or can do for him ; 
but when he anives, we shall see. Perhaps I may 
be able to accomplish something through Admiral 
Bruix, who is now Minister of the Marine. I am 
not superstitious; yet I cannot but remark the sin¬ 
gularity of the circumstance, that Mary, Mat., Ar¬ 
thur, and myself with my family, should, after such 
a diversity of strange events, be all re-assembled in 
France on the eve of this great expedition ; and that, 
precisely at the same time, we should have the hap¬ 
piness of hearing from my father and mother, and 
especially from Will, after a silence of above four 
years. It is one of the singular traits in the history 
of our family, and increases the confidence I feel, 
that we shall all meet tqgether yet, well and happy. 

18. Dined to-day with Adjutant General Rivaud, 
Ch^ d’Etat Major par interim of the army of Eng¬ 
land; there were, also. General Marescot of the 
Engineers, and Adjutant Generals Boulant and Du- 
gommier: the dinner was very pleasant; all the 
war was talked over, the characters of the Generals 
canvassed, &c. It is certain that Houchard might 
have taken the Duke of York, and his whole army, 
at the time of his famous retreat, or rather flight. 
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from before Dunkirk. There was but one passage 
open by which he could possibly escape, and Jour- 
dan, with his division, was within half a league of 
it, when Houchard’s orders overtook him, command¬ 
ing him to halt instantly, on pain of immediate des¬ 
titution. In consequence, he was obliged to stop 
short, and had the mortification to sec the English 
army defile quietly before him, every man of whom 
he could have made prisoner. By this account it 
appears that Houchard, at least, was justly con¬ 
demned. On the whole, I got over this day pretty 
well. 

19- I do not know what to think of our expedi¬ 
tion. It is certain that the whole left wing of the 
array of England is, at this moment, in full inarch 
back to the Rhine; Buonaparte is God knows where ; 
and the clouds seem thickening more and more in 
Germany, where I have no doubt Pitt is moving 
heaven and hell to embroil matters, and divert the 
storm which was almost ready to fall on his head. 
Nearer home there has been an expedition, the 
failure of which has vexed ^me, not on account of the 
importance of the affair, (for it was a trifle,) but for 
the sake of example. A flotilla of about thirty gun¬ 
boats, under the command of Muskein, (an oflScer 
who had made himself a reputation in this kind of 
petite guerre,) sailed from Lahogue to attack the 
Isles Marcoui he had on board a detachment of 
the 4th demi-brigade. It appears, however, that, 
on their arrival before the Islands, five sail only at¬ 
tacked, and the remainder kept out of the range of 
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lire; in consequence, after a cannonade of three or 
four hours, the five sail were obliged to fall back, 
having lost six men killed and fifteen wounded. I 
am sorry for this, principally on two accounts; first, 
as it may have a bad effect on the spirit of the 
troops, and pei’haps disgust them with maritime 
expeditions; and, secondly, on the score of reputa¬ 
tion. “ Wliat!” may the English well say ; “ you arc 
going to conquer England, and you cannot conquer 
the Isles Marcou !” It is a bad business, take it any 
way. 

21 . Rivaud, Chef de VEtat Major, tells me this 
morning that the English have landed about 10,000 
men near Ostend, undoubtedly with a view to bom¬ 
bard it, and burn the shipping and small craft j)re- 
paring there for the expedition : I believe the num¬ 
ber must be extremely exaggerated; be that as it 
may, he says 6,000 French ai’e already collected, 
and that is mort? than enough to render a good ac¬ 
count of 10,000 English. Championnet commands 
in that division ; and Bessieres is in the town, where 
there is a garrison of about 700 men, which is not, 
iby any means, enough. If they suffice, however, to 
prevent the enemy from succeeding by a coup de 
main, that will be sufficient: for a very few days will 
bring together a force which will make the Englisli 
remember the attack with a vengeance. In the 
mean time, Rivaud has dispatched expresses to the 
Directory and to General Kilmaine, Commander-in- 
chief. To-morrow will let us know more of the 
matter. 
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23. Yesterday passed without any news ; to-day 
the Journals announce that the English have at¬ 
tempted to bombard Ostend; that to this effect, 
they landed 4,000 men, who were almost immediate¬ 
ly atthcked and defeated. Rivaud, in speaking of 
tliis affair, made a remark which I think worth re¬ 
cording. He said the French generals of to-day 
undoubtedly had not the extent and variety of 
knowledge of those under the old regime; but they 
made up for that deficiency l)y superior intrepidity; 
and where the chiefs are intrepid, the French soldier, 
who is intrepidity itself, will always follow them, and 
undoubtedly beat any troops they meet with. I 
have no doubt but Rivaud is right. 

2.5. Buonaparte is at Toulon and embarked since 
the 14th ; his speech to his army I read to-day, and 
there are two sentences in it which puzzle me 
completely. In the first, at the beginning of the 
address, he tells the troops that they form a wing of 
the Army of England ; in the second, towards the 
end, he I’eminds them that they have the glory of 
the French name to sustain in countries and seas the 
most distant. What does that mean ? Is he going,"* 
after all, to India ? Will he make a short cut to 
Londoti by way of Calcutta? I begin foully to 
suspect it. He has all his savans embarked with 
him, with their apparatus ; that can hardly be for 
England. As for Egypt, of which so much has 
been said, I never paid much attention to the report. 
If it be for India, I wish to God I were with him ; 
I might be able to co-operate with Will, and perhaps 
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be of material service; but what would become of 
my family in my absence ? I am in more perplex¬ 
ity at tJiis moment than I have been in since my 
arrival in France. I have a good mind to write to 
the Minister at War, or of the Marine, whom I 
know. Why not to Barras ? Allans! I will write 
to Bruix—happy go lucky ! 

26. I have changed my mind, and written this 
day a letter to General Kilinaine, acquainting him 
with Will’s present situation in India, and offering 
to go thither, if the Government thinks that my ser¬ 
vices can be useful, requesting secrecy and a speedy 
answer. I know not how this may turn out. It is 
a bold measure; my only difficulty is about my 
family; but if the Directory accepts my offer, I 
hardly think they will refuse to pay my wife one 
half of ray appointments during my absence; if 
they do that, I will go cheerfully ; notwithstanding 
that the age for enterprize is almost over with me. 
My blood is cooling fast. “ My JMay of life is falling 
to the sear, the yellow leaf.” It would be singular, 
if after all, I were to go out to India. 

28. The English having appeared in force before 
Havre, and attempted to throw some bombs into 
the city, Adjutant-General Rivaud, {Chef de I'Etat 
Mqjoj',) determined to send me off at a moment’s 
warning to join General Bethencourt, who com¬ 
mands the division. In consequence, having re¬ 
ceived orders, and made up my kit, I set off post, 
and ran all night. 
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29. Arrived this morning at Havre, waited on 
General Bethencourt, who received me very politely. 

30. This morning at four o’clock, there was a 
heavy cannonade to the southward, which continued 
at intervals until ten. 'i’he weather is hazy, so that 
we can see nothing distinctly. I walked out on 
the batteries three or four times, but coidd make 
nothing of it; I fear, however, the worst for our 
corv’^ettes. Dined with General Bethencourt, and 
made after dinner the tour of the ramparts with 
hin}. 

31. My fears were too true al)out the corvettes. 
They fell in with a squadron of five Knglish frigates, 
and immediately the captain of the Vesuve of thirty- 
two guns, took fright and ran his ship ashore; his 
name is I’Eccolier. He fired but two broadsides. 
His comrade, however, who commanded Confi- 
ante, and whose name is Pevrieux, fought his sliip in 
another-guess manner; he engaged the Diamond 
within pistol-shot for three hours, and it was not 
until the rest of the squadron were closing fast 
around him, that ho ran his ship ashore, where he 
continued to defend himself for two hours; so that 
the English could not succeed in their attempt to 
burn her: but she is dismasted and tom to pieces by 
their shot. This affair is the more honourable for 
him, as the Diamond carries twenty-four pounders, 
and his ship twelve-pounders. 
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June, 1798.—Havre. 

1. Read this morning an article in a Paris Journal 
which astonishes me more than I can express. It 
states that General Daendels has fled from the 
Ilague, and has been proclaimed a deserter by the 
Dutch Government. It seems orders were given to 
arrest him, which he avoided by flying into France, 
and it is supposed he is now in Paris. The true 
reason is said to be his having given his opinion too 
unguardedly on the measures of his Govemment. 
I’liis is the whole of the article, and I confess it asto¬ 
nishes me most completely. Judging from my own 
experience, I would say that Daendels is an honest 
man and a good citizen, if there is one existing; 
and I learn by a letter from Lewines, dated May the 
4th, and^which is obscure in some parts, from a pru¬ 
dent caution, that parties lun exceedingly high in 
Holland, so that I must conclude he is a victim to 
his principles. Go now and make revolutions! — 
Daendels was obliged to fly to France ten years ago, 
from the fury of the Orange faction ; in his absence 
he was beheaded in efligy. In 1794, he returned 
triumphant with Pichegru, (another memorable in¬ 
stance of the caprices of fortune,) and was appointed 
to the chief command of the Batavian army. Now, 
in 1798, he is again obliged to fly to France, with 
the disgraceful epithet of deserter attached to his 
name, to avoid, as I conclude from circumstances, 
the fury of the Democratic party. It is with me a 
great proof of a man’s integrity, when, in times of 
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revolution, he is sacrificed alternately by both par¬ 
ties ; but certainly what he gains on the score of 
principle, he loses on that of common sense. In 
order to do any good, with any party, a man must 
make great sacrifices, not only of his judgment, but 
what is much worse, I fear of his conscience also. If 
he cannot bring his mind to this, there is but one 
line of conduct for him to pursue, which is to quit 
the field. He is tlie best politician, and the honestest 
man, who does the most good to his country and the 
least evil: for evil there will be, in his despite, and 
he must be at times himself the instrument thcreofi 
whatever it cost him. He must keej) a sort of run¬ 
ning account with his conscience, where he is to set 
off the good against the bad, and if the balance be in 
his favour, it is all he can expect. This is but a 
melancholy speculation for a man at the beginning 
of his political career, but I am afraid that it will be 
found, in effect, the only practicable one. I see also 
in the papers, that they have begun to arrest the 
women in Ireland, for wearing United Irish rings. 
Will the men submit to this, or is it humanly possi¬ 
ble for them to resist ? 

4. Yesterday I received a letter from Adjutant- 
General Rivaud, informing me that I might return 
to Rouen when I pleased. I answered it to-day, 
letting him know that as the enemy continued still 
before the place, I considered it my duty to remain 
until further orders. Nominated the citizens Fay- 
olles. Captain of Infantry, and Favory, of the En¬ 
gineers, to be my Adjoints, and despatched the 
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letters of nomination to the Minister at War. So 
now I am fairly afloat, “ If I had bought me a 
horse in Smithfield, I wei'c manned, horsed, and 
wived.” I had like to have forgotten. This is his 
Majesty’s birth-day, (Sings.) “ God save great 
George our King” I feel myself extremely loyal 
on the sudden, methinks. Well, “ God knows the 
heart. Many a body says well, that thinks ill” &c. 
&c. &c, 

5. Last night went my rounds as Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral, in all the forms, “ I brought in the boar’s head, 
and quitted me like a man.” I do not see, myself, 
that this quotation is extremely apposite; but no 
matter. I like the idle activity of a military life 
well enough, and if I were employed in an Irish 
army, I should make a tolerable good officer; but 
the difference of the language here is terribly against 
me. However, I made myself understood at all 
the outposts, which is sufficient for my purpose. 
Vive la Republique ! I do not know what that sally 
is for, I am sure. The report in Havre this morn¬ 
ing is, that the Toulon fleet has beaten an English 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and taken four sail 
of the line. Woidd I could see it, quoth blind 
Hugh.” 

8 . Citizen Fayolles, my Adjoint, is arrived from 
Rouen, so I am something more at my ease. Yes¬ 
terday the enemy appeared befoi*e Havre, and from 
their manoeuvres we expected an attack. In con¬ 
sequence, all the batteries were manned and the 
furnaces heated. I was stationed in the Batterie 
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Nationale. About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
they bore down upon us, within two cannon shot; 
but after some little time, hauled their wind and 
stood off again ; so we were quit for the fright. As 
they passed the battery, at the Pont la HdvCy they 
threw about half a dozen shells, to answer as many 
shot the battery had fired at them, d, tout voldCy 
but neither the one nor the other did any damage. 

It was a fine sight, and I should have enjoyed it 
more, had it not been for certain “ speculations on 
futurity and the transmigration of souls,” which 
presented themselves to my fancy at times. I defy 
any man to know whether he is brave or not, until 
he is tried, and I am very far from boasting of my¬ 
self on that score ; but the fact is, and I was right 
glad of it, that when I found myself at my battery, 
and saw the enemy bearing right down upon us, and 
as I thought to begin the cannonade, though I can¬ 
not say with truth that I was perfectly easy, yet 
neither did I feel at all disconcerted; and I am 
satisfied, as far as a man in that situation can judge 
of himself, th^t I should have done my duty well, 
and without any great effort of resolution. The 
crowd and the bustle, the noise, and especially the 
conviction that the eyes of the cannoniers were 
fixed on the chapeau galonnecy settled me at once ; 
it is the etiquette in such cases, that the General 
stands conspicuous on the parapet, whilst the ca- 
noniers ai’c covered by the epaulement, which is 
truly amusing for him that commands. Never¬ 
theless, I have no doubt that it is easier to be- 
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have well on the parapet, exposed to all the fire, 
than in the battery, where the danger is much 
less. I had time to make all these, and divers 
other wise remarks during my stay : for it was 
six in the evening before the EJnglish stood off; 
and, on the faith of an honest man, I cannot truly 
say I was sorry when I saw them decidedly turn 
their backs. Huzza! Vive la Repuhlique ! “ Thus 

far our arms have with success Jjecn crowned. For 
though we have not fought, yet have we found no 
enemy to fight withal.” Huzza ! Huzza ! 

12. Yesterday I read in the French papers, an 
account of the acquittal of Arthur O’Connor at 
Maidstone, and of his being taken instantly into 
custody again. Undoubtedly Pitt means to send 
him to Ireland, in hopes of finding there a more com¬ 
plaisant jury. Quigley, the i)riest, is found guilty ; 
it seems he has behaved admirably well, which I 
confess was more than I expected; his death re¬ 
deems him. Alley, Biuns, and Leary, the servant, 
are also acquitted and discharged. O’Connor ap¬ 
pears to have behaved with great intrepidity. On 
being taken into custody, be addressed the judges, 
desiring to be sent to the same dungeon with his 
brother, who, like him, was acquitted of high treason, 
and, like him, was arrested in the very court. The 
judge, Buller, answered him coldly, that their com¬ 
mission expired when the sentence was pronounced, 
and that the court could do nothing farther in the 
business. He was instantly committed. My satis¬ 
faction at this triumph of O’Connor is almost totally 
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destroyed by a second article in the same paper, 
which mentions that Lord Edward Fitzgerald has 
been arrested in Thomas-street, Dublin, after a most 
desperate resistance, in which himself, the magis¬ 
trate, one Swan, and Captain Ryan, who command¬ 
ed the guard, were severely wounded. I cannot des¬ 
cribe the effect which this intelligence had on me; 
it brought on, almost immediately, a spasm in my 
stomach, which confined me all day. I knew Fitz¬ 
gerald very little, but I lionour and venerate his cha¬ 
racter, which he has uniformly sustained, aftd, in this 
last instance, illustrated. What miserable wretches 
by his side are the gentry of Ireland ! I would ra¬ 
ther be Fitzgerald, as he is now, wounded in his 
dungeon, than Pitt at the head of the British Em¬ 
pire. What a noble fellow! Of the first family in 
Ireland, with an easy fortune, a beautiful wife, a fa¬ 
mily of lovely children, and the certainty of a splen¬ 
did appointment under Government if he would 
condescend to support their measures, he has devot¬ 
ed himself wholly to the emancipation of his country, 
and sacrificed every thing to it, even to his blood. 
My only consolation is the hope that his enemies 
have no capital charge against him, and will be 
obliged to limit their rage to his imprisonment. 
Poor fellow ! He is not the first Fitzgerald who has 
sacrificed himself to the cause of his country. There 
is a wonderful similarity of principle and fortune be¬ 
tween him and his ancestor Lord Thomas, in the 
reign of Henry VH., who lost his head on Tower- 
hill for a gallant but fruitless attempt to recover 
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the independence of Ireland. God send the cata¬ 
strophe of his noble descendant be not the same. I 
dread every thing for him, and rny only consolation 
is in speculations of revenge. If the blood of this 
brave young man be shed by the hands of his ene¬ 
mies, it is no ordinary vengeance which will content 
the People, whenever the day of retribution arrives. 

13. I have been running over in my mind the list 
of my friends, and of the men whom, without being 
so intimately connected with them, I most esteem. 
Scarcely do I find one who is not or has not been in 
exile or prison, and in jeoiJardy of his life. To begin 
with Russell and Emmett, the two dearest of my 
Iriends, at this moment in pi’ison on a capital charge. 
M'Neven and J. Sweetrnan, (my old fellow-labourers 
in the Catholic cause ;) Edward P^itzgerald, Arthur 
and Roger O’Connor, (whom, though I know less 
personally, I do not less esteem ;) Sampson, Bond, 
Jackson, and his son,—still in prison ; Robert and 
William Sims, the men in the world to whose friend¬ 
ship 1 am most obliged, but just discharged; Neil- 
son, Hazlitt, M‘Crackcn, the same ; McCormick, ab¬ 
sconded ; Rowan and Dr. Reynolds in America; 
Lewines, Tennant, Lowry, Hamilton, Teeling, Tan¬ 
dy, &c. and others, with whom I have little or no 
acquaintance, but whom I must presume to be vic¬ 
tims of their patriotism, (not to speak of my own 
family) in France, Germany, and elsewhere. Stokes 
disgraced on suspicion of virtue. It is a gloomy ca¬ 
talogue for a man to cast his eyes over. Of all my 
political connexions I see but John Keogh who has 
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escaped, and how he has had that inconceivable good 
fortune, is to me a miracle. 

16. Last night, at the Comidie, I had a conversa¬ 
tion with General Kilmaine, who has been here these 
two days, which did not much encourage me, on the 
present posture of our affairs. He began on the sub¬ 
ject of my letter of the 26th May, offering to go to 
India. I told him it was not a thing that I pressed, 
or wished to give for more than it was worth ; my 
object was merely to inform the Government that, if 
nothing were likely to be done in Europe, and an 
attempt were to be made in India, if they thought 
that, under the circumstances, my services could be 
of any use, I was ready to go in twenty-four hours. 
General Kilmaine answered, that a short time would 
let us see the object of Buonaparte’s plan ; that, in 
the mean time, there was a supplementary armament 
preparing at Toulon, of two ships of the line, with 
some frigates and transports, and, if it were destined 
for India, we would then see what was to be done. 
This conversation naturally introduced the subject of 
the grand expedition against England or Ireland, of 
which, from Kilmaine’s report, I do not see the small¬ 
est probability. The Marine is in a state of absolute 
nullity : the late Minister, Pleville Lepeley, towards 
the end of his ministry, had disarmed all the ships of 
the line, so that when he was pressed by the Direc¬ 
tory, it appeared that nothing was ready, and, in 
consequence, after about a month’s shuffling, he was 
obliged to resign. I mentioned that I had better 
hopes of the present Minister, Bmix, who, besides 
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being a man of acknowledged talents and activity, 
was, in a certain degree, bound in honour to try the 
expedition, having taken so active a part in conduct¬ 
ing the last, and been even indirectly implicated by 
his enemies in its failure, which ought naturally to 
pique him to make the greatest exertions. Kilinaine 
said, “ that was all true ; but what could Bruix do ? 
In the first place, he had no money ; in the next, the 
arsenals of Brest were empty, and what stores they 
had in other ports they could not convey thither, 
from the superiority of the naval force of the enemy, 
which kept every thing blocked up; finally, that of 
fourteen sail of the line now in the pt)rt of Brest, 
there were but three in a state to put to sea ; that 
the Government, towards the end of Pleville Lepe- 
ley’s ministry, being apparently uninformed of the 
real state of the Marine, had ordered him (Kilmaine) 
to have the army prepared; in consequence of which 
he had marched about 17,000 men towards the coast, 
where they still remained, viz. six demi-brigades of 
infantry, one regiment of dragoons, one of hussars, 
and one of chasseurs, besides the artillery; but that 
there was no manner of appearance of any thing be¬ 
ing done by the Marine.” All this is as bad as can 
be. I then asked whether he could tell me the de¬ 
termination of the Government with regard to the 
cadres of regiments formed by General Hoche for 
the last expedition, and whether the Irishmen now 
in Paris were to be employed in them ? He said he 
had spoken of it twenty times to the Dij ectors; that, 
in fact, the existence of those cadres was authorized 
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by no law, and if there was any question about them, 
the consequence would be their immediate suppres¬ 
sion ; that, if the expedition took place, the matter 
would be managed ; but, in the mean time, nothing 
could be done, the constitution being express against 
employing foreigners, and that jealousy carried so 
far, that the. Directory were obliged to refuse the 
offer of a regiment of hussars, made to them by the 
Cisalpines ; which fact I remember myself, and, in 
truth, cannot blame tlie French for adopting a prin¬ 
ciple so reasonable. I then mentioned that the situa¬ 
tion of those young men now in Paris was very pain¬ 
ful, and that I was afraid, if something were not 
done in their belialf, they would be reduced to great 
difficulties. He said he felt all that; at the same 
time, the conduct of many of the Irish in Paris was 
such as to reflect credit neither on themselves nor 
their country. That there was nothing to be heard 
of amongst them but denunciations, and if every one 
of them, separately, spoke truth, all the rest were 
rascals. At the same time, there was one thing in 
their favour ; hitherto they had asked nothing for 
themselves, which, in some degree, saved their cre¬ 
dit—except one, named O’Finn, who appeared in 
the light of a mere adventurer; that Tandy had also 
applied for assistance, and that he (Kilmaine) believ¬ 
ing the poor old man to be in distress, had signed a 
paper to the Minister at War, requesting he might 
be employed. I answered, that I was heartily sorry 
for the account he gave me of the conduct of our 
countrymen, which I had some reason to believe he 
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had not exaggerated, having been denounced myself 
more than once, for no other offence, as I believe in 
my conscience, than the rank I held in the French 
army, which caused heart-burnings amongst them; 
that the misfortune was, they came into France with 
their ideas mounted too high ; from having had a 
certain degree of influence among the people at 
home, and finding themselves absolutely without any 
in France, their tempers were soured, and their ill 
humour vented itself in accusations of each other. 
I then took occasion to ask the General, whether, in 
the worst event, of a general peace, (leaving Ireland 
under the British yoke,) he thought the French Go¬ 
vernment would do any thing for the Irish patriots, 
who had suffered so much in their cause; and who, 
by the number of men they employed, and the quan¬ 
tity of money they had cost England, had served as 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Hepuldic, with¬ 
out putting her to the expense of one shilling; and 
I mentioned the example of England, after the revo¬ 
cation of the edict of Nantz, who had received with 
open arms, and given all possible encouragement to 
the French Protestants, with far less reason than 
in the present instance. The General answered, 
that, in the event I mentioned, he had no doubt but 
the French Government would give every possible 
encouragement to the Irish Refugees. I then ob¬ 
served to him, that I had been thinking, whether 
the islands in the Gulf of Venice, Corfu, &c. flKd not 
offer a convenient occasion for affording a settlement, 
and especially as their destiny was yet unsettled— 
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at the same time, that 1 merely threw it out as a 
hint for him to think of, having myself no definite 
ideas on the subject. He said he would turn it in 
his mind, and so our conversation ended. All this 
is as discouraging as it can well be. I am sworn 
not to despair: it is my motto; but if it were not 
for that, I know not what I should do to-day. I 
should have observed in its place, that General Kil- 
maine told me, denunciations of the Irish had even 
reached the Government, and had of course lowered 
the nation in their esteem ; he added that Lewiiies, 
however, was not implicated, of whicli I am heartily 
glad. I did not ask him how it was with regard to 
myself. 

18. The news I have received this morning, partly 
by the papers, and partly by letters from my wife 
and brother, are of the last importance. As I sus¬ 
pected, the brave and unfortunate Fitzgerald was 
meditating Jin attack on the capital, which was to 
have taken place a few days after that on which he 
was arrested. He is since dead in prison ; his career 
is finished gloriously for himself, and, whatever be 
the event, his memory will live for ever in the heart 
of every honest Irishman. He was a gallant fellow. 
For us, who remain as yet, and may perhaps soon 
follow him, the only way to lament his death is to 
endeavour to revenge it. Among his papers, it seems, 
was found the plan of the insurrection, the procla¬ 
mation intended to be published, and several others, 
by which those of the leaders of the People who have 
thus far escaped have been implicated, and several 
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of them seized. Among others, I see Tom Brdug- 
hall, Lawless, (son of Lord Cloncurry,) Curran, (son of 
the Barrister,) Chambers and P. Byrne, printers, with 
several others, whom I cannot recollect. All this, 
including the death of the brave Fitzgerald, has, it 
appears, but accelerated matters; the insurrection 
has formally commenced in several counties of Lein¬ 
ster, especially Kildare and Wexford; the details in 
the French papers are very imperfect, but I see 
thei’e have been several actions. At Monastereven, 
Naas, Clain, and Prosperous, (the three last imme¬ 
diately in my ancient neighbourhood,) there have 
been skirmishes, generally, as is at first to be expect- 
' ed, to the advantage of the army ; at Prosperous, the 
Cork Militia were surprised and defeated. The vil¬ 
lains—to bear arms against their country. Kilcullen 
is burnt; at Carlow, four hundred Irish, it is said, 
were killed; at Castledermot, fifty; in return, in 
County Wexford, where appears to be their j)rincipal 
force’, they have defeated a party of six hundred 
English, killed three hundred, and the Commander, 
Colonel Walpole, and taken five pieces of cannon. 
This victory, small as it is, will give the people cou¬ 
rage, and show them that a red coat is no more in¬ 
vincible than a grey one. At Rathmines, there has 
been an affair of cavalry, where the Irish had the 
worst, and two of their leaders, named Ledwich and 
Keogli, were taken, and, I presume, immediately 
executed. I much fear that the last is Cornelius, 
eldest son to my frierid, J. Keogh, and a gallant lad; 
if it be so, I shall regret him sincerely; but how 
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many other valuable lives must be sacrificed, before 
the fortune of Ireland be decided ! Dr. Esmonde, 
and eight other gentlemen of my County, have been 
hanged ; at Nenagh, the English whip the most 
respectable inhabitants, till their blood flows into the 
kennel. The atrocious barbarity of their conduct 
is only to be excelled by the folly of it; never yet 
was a rebellion, as they call it, quelled by such means. 
The eighteen thousand victims sacrificed by Alva in 
the Low Countries in five years, and on the scaffold, 
did not prevent the establishment of the liberty of 
Holland. From the blood of every one of the mar¬ 
tyrs of the liberty of Ireland will spring, I hope, 
thousands to revenge their fall. In all this confu¬ 
sion of events, there is one circumstance which looks 
well. The English Government publish, latterly, no 
detailed accounts, but say, in general, that all goes 
well, and that a few days will suffice to extinguish 
the rebellion ; at the same time they are fortifying 
the iiigeon-house in Dublin, in order to secure a 
retreat for the Government in case of the worst, 
which does not savour, extremely, of the immediate 
extinction of the rebellion. 

19. This evening, at five, set off by command for 
Rouen, having taken leave of General Bethencourt 
last night, who loaded me with civilities. Arrived 
at five in the evening, and met General Rivaud. 
General Kilmaine is also arrived ; so I shall see him 
to-morrow. General Grouchy, who commanded the 
Armie ex'peditionnaire in Bantry Bay, and to whom 
I was much attached, is also here. 

VOL. II. Y 
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20. To-day is my birtb-day. I am thirty-five 
years of age ; more than half the career of my life is 
finished, and how little have I yet been able to do. 
Well, it has not been, at least, for want of inclina¬ 
tion, and, I may add, of efforts. I had hopes, two 
years ago, that, at the period I write this, my debt 
to my country would have been discharged, and the 
fate of Ireland settled for good or evil. To-day it is 
more uncertain than ever. I think, however, I may 
safely say I have neglected no step to which my 
duty called mo, and in that conduct I will pc?rsist 
to the last. Called this morning on General Grouchy 
—I find him full of ardour for our business ; he has 
read all the details, and talks of going to Paris in 
two or three days, to press the Directory upon that 
subject. His idea is to try an embarkation aboard 
the corvettes and privateers of Nantes ; on which, 
he thinks, at least 3000 men with 20,000 muskets 
can be stowed, and he speaks as if he meant to a})ply 
for the command of this little armament. What 
would I not give that he should succeed in the 
application ? I once endeavoured to be of service to 
General Grouchy, when I saw him unjustly misre- 
jjresented, after our return from Bantry Bay, and he 
does not seem to have forgotten it: for nothing could 
be more friendly and affectionate than his reception 
of me to-day. We talked over the last expedition. 
He said he had shed tears of i-age and vexation fifty 
times since, at the recollection of the opportunity of 
which he had been deprived ; and there was one 
thing which he never would pardon in himself—that 
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lie did not seize Bouvet by the collar, and throw 
him overboard, the moment he attempted to raise a 
difficulty as to the landing. He also mentioned his 
intention to aj^ply for me to be his Adjutant General, 
of which I am very glad, and added, that, as he 
believed he would have the command of the fourth 
division of the Army of England, (besides the com¬ 
mand of the cavalry,) in which Nantes was included, 
in case the Government relished his offer, he would 
be at hand to execute our ])lan, making, at the same 
time, a great i)arade at Brest, and elsewhere, to divert 
the attention of the enemy. In short, he shows the 
same zeal and ardour in our cause that I had occa¬ 
sion to remark in him during the late expedition ; 
and I look on it as a fortunate circumstance for 
me to be attached to him. From General Grouchy 
I went to visit the Gcneral-in-chief, Kilmaine, and 
mentioned to him, that, under the circumstances, 
(especially as there was no appearance of any event 
at Havre,) I had thought it my duty to return near 
him, to receive his orders. He said I did very right, 
but he was sorry, at the same time, to tell me, that 
he was much afraid the Government would do no¬ 
thing ; and he read me a letter from the Minister of 
Marine, which he had received this very morning, 
mentioning, that, in consequence of the great supe¬ 
riority of the naval force of the enemy, and difficulty 
of escaping from any of the ports during the fine 
season, the Directory were determined to adjourn 
the measure until a more favourable occasion. I lost 
my temper at this, and told him that if the affair 
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was adjourned, it was lost. The present crisis must 
be seized, or it would be too late; that I could 
hardly hope the Irish, unprovided as they were of all 
that was indispensable for carrying on a war, could 
long hold out against the resources of England, es¬ 
pecially if they saw France make no effort whatso¬ 
ever to assist them ; that, thus far, they had been 
devoted to the cause of France, for which, if they 
had not been able to do much, at least they had suf¬ 
ficiently suffered ; but who could say, or expect, that 
this attachment would continue, if, in the present 
great crisis, they saw themselves abandoned to their 
own resources ? that now was the moment to assist 
them—^in three months it might be too late, and the 
forces then sent, if the Irish were overpowered in the 
mean time, would find themselves unsupported, and, 
ill their turn, be overpowered by the English. General 
Kilraaine answered, that he saw all that as well as I 
did ; but what could he do ? He had pressed the Di¬ 
rectory again and again on the subject, but they were 
afraid to incur the charge of sacrificing a handful of 
the troops of the Republic, and would not try the 
enterprize except on a grand scale. 

Quigley has been executed, and died like a hero ! 
If ever I reach Ireland, and we establish our liberty, 
I will be the first to propose a monument to his me¬ 
mory ; his conduct, at the hour of his death, clears 
every thing. “ Nothing in his life became him, like 
the leaving of it.”—Poor Pamela—she is in London, 
which she has been ordered to quit in three days. 
The night of her husband's arrestation, she was 
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taken in labour, and—will it be believed hereafter ? 
not one physician could be found in Dublin, hardy 
enough to deliver her. The villains! the pusilla¬ 
nimous and barbarous scoundrels! It was a lady, 
who was not even of her acquaintance, that assisted 
her in her peril. I do not think there is a parallel 
instance of inhumanity in the annals of mankind. 
She is said to be inconsolable for the death of Fitz¬ 
gerald. I well believe it—beautiful and unfortunate 
creature ! Well, if Ireland triumphs, she shall have 
her full share of the victory, and of the vengeance. 
There is, also, under the head of Waterford, 2d 
Jutie, an article which gives me the highest satis¬ 
faction, inasmuch as it proves that, notwithstanding 
the death, exile, and aiTcstation of so many leaders 
of the Irish, enough are still at large to conduct their 
affairs and give them a consistency which I was 
afraid they wanted. It is an extract from the pro¬ 
clamation of the Supreme Committee, (as it is called 
in the French papers,) consisting of three articles. 
The first invites all Irishmen, absent from their na¬ 
tive country, to return instantly, or, if that be im¬ 
possible, to transmit all succour in theii* power, (in 
money or otherwise,) in order to assist their coun¬ 
trymen in throwing off the yoke of English tyranny. 
The second enjoins all Irishmen in the Biitish ser¬ 
vice to quit it instantly, under pain of forfeiting 
their rights as Irish citizens.—All Irish in the Bri¬ 
tish service, now employed in Ireland, who shall be 
taken with arras in their hands, to be shot instantly. 
The third is a solemn promise to recompense all sol- 
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diers and seamen who abandon the enemy to join 
the standard of their country : all ships brought in, 
to be the property of the captors, and preference to 
be given in the distribution of the national property 
to such as shall act in conformity with the present 
proclamation. These three articles are of the highest 
importance, as they show the existence of something 
like regular authority among the Irish. It is cu¬ 
rious that they are contained, almost verbatim, in 
the memorial I delivered to the Executive Direc¬ 
tory, two years ago. ( Vide second Memorial^ Arti-^ 
cles 2, 3, 4.^) I am anxious to see the effect this 
will produce. If the Irish can hold out till winter, 
I have every reason to hope that the French will 
assist them effectually. All I dread is, that they 
may be overpowered before that time. In all this 
business I do not see one syllable about the North, 
which astonishes me more than I can exjuess. 

30. Having determined to set off for Paris, in 
consequence of the late news from Ireland, I got 
leave of absence, for a fortnight, from General Kil- 
maine. My Adjoint, Citizen Favory, called on me 
the next morning after rny arrival, to inform me 
that the Minister of War had despatched an order 
for me to come to Paris in all haste. I waited upon 
him in consequence. He told me it was the Minis¬ 
ter of Marine who had demanded me, and gave me, 
at the same time, a letter of introduction for him. 

C^ari’ERA DESUNT. 

* Soe Apjiendix. 
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CONCLUSION, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In order to give a clear and full narrative of the 
third and last expedition for the deliverance of Ire¬ 
land, it will be necessary to ascend somewhat higher. 
When Carnot, the only able and honest man in the 
Councils of the Directory, was proscribed, and when 
General Hoche died, the friends of a revolution in 
that Island lost every chance of assistance from 
France. ‘Those two great statesmen and wandors, 
earnest in the cause, of which they perceived the 
full importance to the interests of their country and 
to the extension of Republican principles, had 
planned the expeditions of Bantry Bay and of the 
Texel, on the largest and most effective scale which 
the naval resources of France and Holland could af¬ 
ford. The former failed partly by the misconduct of 
the navy, and partly by the indecision of Grouchy, 
—of that honest but wavering man who twice held 
the fate of Europe in his hands, at Bantry Bay and at 
Waterloo, and twice let it slip through them, from 
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want of resolution. The second failed only through 
the fault of the elements. 

On the death of Hoche, the French Government 
recalled, to succeed him, the most illustrious of their 
warriors; he who afterwards wielded the destinies 
of Europe, and who then, under the name of Gene¬ 
ral Buonaparte,* was already acknowledged the first 
Commander of the age; and yet it was an age fer¬ 
tile in great Chiefs. But he who, before the age of 
thirty, liad already achieved the immortal campaigns 
of Italy; subdued that beautiful country ; founded 
one Republic (the Cisal]>ine,) and extingiiished an¬ 
other (Venice); humbled the power of Austria, and 
compelled her, by his jnivate authority,! t(j liberate 
Lafayette from the dungeons of Olnnitz and acknow¬ 
ledge the Fi'ench Republic by the treaty of Campo 

* The petty and impotent malice of that great man’s adversa¬ 
ries was very unlucky in the choice of the nickjtames by which 
they chose to call him. When the Knglisli would only address 
the Royal prisoner, whose title they had fully acknowledged 
in the Conferences of Chatillon, by the appellation of Genera! 
Buonaparte, they gave him the most illustrious name which ap¬ 
pears on tlie pages of history from the days of antiquity, and 
one which shines, perhaps, with purer lustre than that of the 
Emperor Napoleon. When the French Royalists pretended that 
Nicholas, and not Napoleon, was his real name, they were proba¬ 
bly ignorant that the meaning of the word, in Greek, is derived 
from Victory. 

f The Directory were so far from approving of this noble 
act, that they would not even allow Lafayette to return to France. 
It was not till Napoleon became First Consul, and was thereby 
enabled to grant this permission, that it was obtained. It w'as 
one of the first acts of liis administration. 
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Forrnio;—was more than a mere Greneral. It is» 
however, with extreme reluctance that I feel myself 
called upon, l)y the nature of my subject, to point 
out any errors in the conduct of the sovereign, chief, 
and benefactor, under whom I bore my first arms 
and received my first wounds; of him who deco¬ 
rated me with the insignia of the legion of honour, 
and whom I served with constant fidelity and devo¬ 
tion to the last moment of his reign. But the im¬ 
perious voice of truth compels me to attribute to the 
influence and prejudices of General Buonaparte, at 
tliat period, the jn-ime cause of the failure of the 
third expedition for the liberation of Ireland. 

I'lie loss of Hoche was irreparable to the Irish 
cause. Although he died in the prime of his 
youth—and his deeds, eclipsed by those of his still 
greater rival, are now nearly forgotten—at that 
period they were competitors in glory, and foiined 
two opposite parties in the army. The Generals 
and officers of the two schools continued, for a 
long time, to view each other with dislike. Both 
these great men were ambitious; both eager for 
their personal fame, and for that of France; and 
bent on raising her to an unequalled rank amongst 
nations. But Hoche was an ardent and sincere 
Republican; he could sacrifice his own hopes and 
prospects to the cause of liberty, as he nobly proved, 
when he resigned at Daendels the command of the 
'I’exel expedition. Buonaparte always associated 
in his mind the power of France and his own ag¬ 
grandizement ; - nor could he be satisfied with her 
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being raised to the pinnacle (jf power and prosperity, 
mdess he was the guide of her inarch and the ruler 
of her destinies. Admirably formed by nature for a 
great administrator and organizer, he meditated 
already in his mind those vast creations which he 
afterwards accomplished, and which required an un¬ 
limited authority for their execution ; he loved the 
prompt obedience and regulated order of absolute 
power, and felt a secret dislike to the tumultuous 
and wavei’ing conflicts of a Republican Government, 
whose energy is so frequently counteracted by the 
disunion of its parties and the necessity of persuad¬ 
ing instead of commanding. In short, he never was 
a Republican. This feeling he could scarcely dis¬ 
guise, even then when it was most necessary to con¬ 
ceal it: for no man who ever rose to such power, 
perhaps, ever made so little use of dissimulation. 
Stern,, reserved, and uncommunicative, he repelled 
with haughty disdain the advances of the Jacobins; 
and the Emperor Napoleon, the future sovereign and 
conqueror, might already be discerned in the plain 
and austere General of the Re])ublic.* 

But circumstances, at this precise period, ren¬ 
dered that conduct^the best which he could pur¬ 
sue. The enthusiasm of democracy was extinct in 
France; the people were weary of the successive 
revolutions which had placed so many weak and 

* He was the first man who dared to drive from his doors 
the “ Dames de la Halle,” or fishwomcn of Paris, when they 
came to congratulate him on his victories. One must be fami¬ 
liar with the history of the Revolution to appreciate this fact. 
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worthless characters at the head of affairs, and 
longed for the firm hand and the bit and bridle of 
a inler. The mean and rapacious members of the 
Directory, who, in expelling their colleague Carnot, 
had tlriven all t;redit and respectability from their 
councils, sought support, and thought to make this 
young ami popular Chief their instrument. He was 
courted by eveiy party. He felt, however, the 
public pulse, and judged that a premature attempt 
would be hopeless. It was then that, giving up for 
the moment his designs in Europe, he began to me¬ 
ditate a brilliant project for his personal glory and 
aggrandizement in the East; a plan to regenerate 
those regions, and be the founder of a new Empire, 
by means of tlie victorious arms of France. This 
l)lan was only defeated by the battle of the Nile, and 
the resistance of St. Jean d’Acre. 

To the enterprize against Ireland, the favourite 
object of Hoche, and to prosecute which he was 
ostensibly summoned, he felt a secret but strong re¬ 
pugnance. Though the liberation of that country 
might prostrate for ever the power of England and 
raise the Republic to the pinnacle of fortune, (a 
circumstance for which he did not yet wish, as it 
would render his services needless,) it offered no 
prospects of aggrandizement to him ; it strengthened 
that Republican cause which he disliked; and the 
principles of the Irish leaders, when he investigated 
the business, appeared to him too closely allied to 
those of the Jacobins. Neither did he ever sufficiently 
appreciate the means and importance of that coun- 
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try; his knowledge of it, as may be seen in my 
father’s memoirs, was slight and inaccurate. The 
Directors, who began to fear him and wished to get 
rid of him, entered willingly into his views, when he 
proposed to use this expedition only as a cover and 
direct their real efforts to the invasion of Egypt. 
It is asserted that he said, on the occasion, “ What 
more do you desire from the Irish? You see that 
their movements already operate a powerful diver¬ 
sion.” Like every selfish view, I think this was a 
narrow one. The two most miserable and oppressed 
countries of Europe always looked up to Napoleon 
for their liberation. He never gratified their hopes; 
yet, by raising Ireland, he might have crushed for 
ever the power of England, and by assisting Poland, 
placed a curb on Russia. He missed both obje(;ts, 
and, finally, fell under the efforts of Russia and of 
England. And it may be observed, as a singular 
retribution, that an Irishman commanded the army 
which gave the last blow to his destinies. 

When my father was presented to him, and 
attached to his army as Adjutant General, he re¬ 
ceived him with cold civility, but entered into no 
communications. His plans were already formed. 
Ostensibly a great force was organized on the 
Western Coasts of France, under the name of 
the Army of England; but the flower of the 
troops were successively withdrawn and marched 
to the Mediterranean; the eyes of Europe were 
fixed on these operations, but, from their eccen¬ 
tricity, their object 'could not be discovered. My 
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father, desj^atched (as may be seen in his Journals,) 
to head-quarters at Rouen, and employed in unim¬ 
portant movements on the coast, in the bombard¬ 
ment of Havre, &c., heard, with successive pangs of 
disai)pointment, that Buonaparte had left Paris for 
the South ; that he had arrived at Toulon ; that he 
had embarked and sailed with a powerful expedi¬ 
tion in tlie beginning of June. But his destination 
remained as mysterious as ever. General Kilmaine 
was left in command of the disorganized relics of 
the army of England, from whence all the best 
troops w ere withdrawn. That officer, an Irishman 
by birth, and one of the bravest Generals of the 
army of Italy, whose cavalry he commanded in the 
preceding campaigns, was, from the shattered state 
of his health and constitution, unfit to conduct any 
active enterprize. 

When Buonaparte departed from the coast of 
France, all fortune and conduct seemed to disappear 
W'ith him from the councils of the Republic. The 
Directors were neither cinel nor bloody, like the 
government which had preceded them; but the 
Jacobins, though they might well be feared and 
hated, could not bo despised. The rapacity of the 
Directors disgusted all the friends and allies of 
France; their prodigality wasted its resources— 
their weakness encouraged its internal enemies — 
their improvidence and incapacity disorganized its 
armies and fortresses, and left them defenceless 
against the reviving efforts of adversaries who were 
humbled, but not subdued. Suwarrow and Prince 
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Charles soon turned the fate of arms; Austria re-en¬ 
tered the lists; and, in the short space of about two 
years, the very existence Of tliat Repu])lic which 
Hoche and Napoleon had left triumpliing and pow¬ 
erful was in jeopardy; her conquests were gone, her 
treasury was empty, her armies were naked, disor¬ 
ganized, and flying on all sides. Such was the state 
of France when the (Jontpieror of Egypt retui ncd to 
save and restore it. 

In the mean time, the Irish cabinet succeeded in 
its infernal purpose of driving the People to prema¬ 
ture insurrection. TJie leaders of the United Irish¬ 
men had organized a ]dan for a general rising. But 
traitors were found in their councils; they were all 
arrested ; the gallant Lord Edward Fitzgerald kill¬ 
ed, and the capital secured. Nevertheless, the exas¬ 
perated peasantry in Kildare, Carlow, and some dis¬ 
tricts in the North, rose in arms against the intole¬ 
rable excesses of the soldiery quartered upon them. 
But these partial insurrections of naked crowds, 
without arras or leaders, without union or concert, 
(which my father had so often deprecated,) could 
lead to no result. They were successively crushed 
by the overpow'^ering forces directed against them, 
and the reign of terror was established without 
check or limitation. The state of France, in the 
worst days of Robespierre, was never more prostrate, 
nor did its government pursue its bloody measures 
with a more unsparing hand. The whole popula¬ 
tion were abandoned to the absolute discretion of an 
infuriated, licentious, and undisciplined soldiery; the 
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meanest agents of authority exercised a power 
without control; individuals were half-hanged, whip¬ 
ped, and picketed, to extort confession, without trial, 
in the very capital, in the courts of the castle, and 
under the roof of the Viceroy; the country blazed 
with nightly conflagrations, and resounded with the 
shrieks of torture; neither age nor sex was sj^ared, 
and the bayonets of the military drove men, women, 
and cliildren, naked and Iiouselcss, to starve in tlie 
bogs and fastnesses; tliose wdio trusted to the faith 
of capitulations were surrounded and slaughteied 
by dragoons in the very act of laying down their 
arms; and no citizen, however innocent or inoffen¬ 
sive, could deem himself secure from informei’s. 

The noble resistance of the small comity of Wex¬ 
ford deserves to be particularly noticed. It was 
such as to alarm for a moment the Irish Govern¬ 
ment about the success of tlicir measures. That 
little district, comprising about 150,000 souls, sur¬ 
rounded by the sea and mountains, and secluded 
from the rest of the Island, had imbibed but a small 
share of the prevailing revolutionary spirit, for its 
population had not much communication with their 
neighbours, and were remarkably quiet and happy. 
It is stated by Mr. Kdward Hay, that before the 
insurrection, it did not contain above two hundred 
United Irishmen. It may, perhaps, have been deem¬ 
ed, from this very circumstance, that, if an insurrec¬ 
tion could be provoked within its limits, the People, 
less organized and prepared than in the districts 
of the North, would be subdued more easily, and 
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afford, with less risk, a striking example to tJie rest 
of the Island. The soldiery were let loose, and 
committed for some time every excess on the in¬ 
nocent, peasantry. A noble lord, who commanded a 
regiment of militia, was distinguished by the inven¬ 
tion of the pitch cap ; another oflScer, worthy to serve 
under him, by the ajjpcllation of “ The Walking 
Gallows.” But why rccal facts, which are engrav¬ 
ed on the hearts and in the memory of every Irish¬ 
man ? At length, goaded to madness, the Wexfor- 
dians, to the number of 20 or 30,000, rose in arms, 
with pikes, staves, and scythes, and in two or three 
actions, seized on the chief towns, and drove the 
soldiery out of the county. Their moderation to¬ 
wards their persecutors, in the moment of victory, 
was as remarkable as their courage in the field. 
Their forbearance, and even their delicate and chi¬ 
valrous generosity towards the ladies and families of 
the aristocracy who fell into their hands, was most 
amiable and admirable.* The noble lord above- 
mentioned was taken, and even he was rescued by 
their leaders from the infliction of the j)itch cap, 
which he so well deserved. In recompense, he en¬ 
gaged, on the close of the insurrection, to obtain a 
capitulation for them, if they would let him loose, 
and afterwards sat on the court-martial which con¬ 
demned them to be hanged. It required all the 
means and all the efforts of the Irish Goveniment, to 


* The coimncnt of some patrician ladies on this forbearance, 
was, “ That the croppies wanted gallantry.” 
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subdue this small district. At one time, they trem¬ 
bled in the walls of Dublin, lest the Wexfordians 
should penetrate there. Several battles were fought, 
with various success, and it was not till the royal 
foi’ces surrounded them on all sides, that they broke 
through their toils, and threw themselves into the 
mountains of Wicklow, where their leaders succes¬ 
sively capitulated. Provoked and irritated as these 
innocent people Avere, it is remarkable that only two 
instances of cruelty (the massacre of their ju'isoners 
at Scullabogue, and on the bridge of Wexford,) oc¬ 
curred on their side, during the insurrection :—and 
these were both perpetrated by runaways from their 
main army, Avhilst the remainder were fighting. 

The indignation of the unfortunate Irish was just 
and extreme against that French Government which 
had so repeatedly promised them aid, and now ap¬ 
peared to desert them in their utmost need. When 
Lord Cornwallis, who was sent shortly after to put 
an end to the system of terror which desolated the 
country, succeeded to the Viceroyalty, 2,000 volun¬ 
teers from this veiy county of Wexford offered their 
services to fight the French, and formed the flower 
of the British army which invaded Egypt under Ge¬ 
neral Abercrombie. Their petition, a model of na¬ 
tive simplicity, energy, and indignation, is recorded 
in the Appendix of Hay’s History of the Wexford 
Insurrection. 

But, weak and improvident as the Directors were, 
they must be acquitted of the charge of betraying 
their allies. The fact was, that their treasury and 
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arsenals were empty, the flower of their array and 
navy were gone to Egypt, the remainder were to¬ 
tally disorganized ; in short, when the insurrection 
broke out in Ireland, they were entirely unprepared 
to assist it. Their indolence and incapacity had suf¬ 
fered every thing to fall to decay, and their pecu¬ 
lations and profusion had wasted their remaining 
means. The feelings of my father on the occasion 
may be more easily conceived than expressed. On 
the 20th of May, Buonaparte had embarked from 
Toulon. Qn the 23d, the insurrection broke out. 
As the news of each arrest, and of each action, suc¬ 
cessively reached France, he urged the Generals and 
Government to assist the gallant and desperate strug¬ 
gle of his countrymen, and pressed on them the 
necessity of availing themselves of the favourable 
opportunity which flew so rapidly by. They began 
their preparations without delay ; but money, arms, 
ammunition, and ships, all were wanting. By the 
close of June, the insurrection was nearly crushed, 
and it was not till the beginning of July that my 
father was called up to Paris, to consult with the 
Ministers of the War and Navy Departments on the 
organization of a new expedition. At this period 
his Journal closes, and the public papers, my mo¬ 
ther’s recollections, and a few private letters, are my 
sole documents for the remaining events. 

The plan of the new expedition ^as to despatch 
small detachments from several ports, in the hope of 
keeping up the insurrection, and distracting the at¬ 
tention of the enemy, until some favourable oppor- 
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tunity should occnir for landing the main body, under 
General Kilmaine. General Humbert, with about 
1,000 men, was quartered for this purpose at 
Rochelle; General Hardy, with 3,000 at Brest, and 
Kilmaine with 9j000 remained in reserve. This plan 
was judicious enough, if it had been taken up in time. 
But, long before the first of these expeditions was 
ready to sail, the insurrection was completely sub¬ 
dued in every quarter; the people were crushed, 
disarmed, disheartened, and disgusted with their 
allies ; and the Irish Government had collected all 
its means, and was fully prepared for the encounter. 
Refugees from that unfortunate country, of every 
character and description, arrived in crowds, with 
their blood boiling from their recent actions and suf¬ 
ferings. When they saw the slowness of the French 
preparations, they exclaimed, that they wanted no¬ 
thing but arms, and that, if the Government would 
only land them again on the coast, the people 
themselves, without any aid, would suffice to recon¬ 
quer their liberty. This jiarty, more gallant than 
wise, were chiefly led by an old sufferer in the cause, 
James Napper Tandy. Their zeal was often in¬ 
discreet and unenlightened, and they did more 
mischief than good. Napper Tandy boasted, that 
30,000 men would rise in arms on his appearance, 
and the Directory were puzzled by these declarations, 
which contradicted my father’s constant assertion, 
that 10,000 or 15,000 French troops would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary in the beginning of the contest. 

The final ruin of the expedition was hurried by 
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the precipitancy and indiscretion of a brave, but 
imprudent and ignorant officer. This anecdote, 
which is not generally known, is a striking instance 
of the disorder, indiscipline, and disorganization 
which began to prevail in the French army. Hum¬ 
bert, a gallant soldier of fortune, but whose heart 
was better than his head, impatient of the delays 
of his Government, and fired by the recitals of the 
Irish refugees, determined to begin the enterprise on 
his own responsibility, and thus oblige the Directory 
to second or to desert him. Towards the middle of 
August, calling the merchants and magistrates of 
Rochelle, he forced them to advance a small sum of 
money, and all that he wanted, on military reejui- 
sition; and, embarking on board a few fiigates 
and transports, with 1000 men, 1000 spare muskets, 
1000 guineas, and a few pieces of artillery, he com¬ 
pelled the Captains to set sail, for the most despe¬ 
rate attempt which is, perhaps, recortled in history. 
Three Irishmen accompanied him, my uncle Mat¬ 
thew Tone, Bartholomew Teeling, of Lisburn, and 
Sullivan, nephew to Madgett, whose name is often 
mentioned in these memoirs. On the 22d of August 
they made the coast of Connaught, and, landing in 
the bay of Killala, immediately stormed and occu¬ 
pied that little town. 

Strange and desperate as was this enterprise, had 
it been prosecuted with the same spirit and vivacity 
with which it was begun, it might have succeeded, 
and Humbert, an obscure and uneducated soldier, 
have effected a Revolution, and crowned his name 
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with iinmortal glory. The insurrection was scarcely 
appeased, and its embers might soon have been 
blown into a flame ; but, landing in a distant, wild, 
and isolated corner of the island, instead of pressing 
rapidly at once, as he was strongly advised, to the 
Mountains of Ulster, (the centre of the United Irish 
organization,) and calling the people to arms, he 
amused himself, during a fortnight, in drilling the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood, who flocked to his 
standard, and enjoying the hospitality of the bishop 
of Killala. That prelate rendered a most signal 
service to the Irish Government by thus detaining 
the French General. At the battle of Castlebar, he 
defeated a numerous corps which had been directed 
in all haste against him, under General Lake. On 
this occasion I have heard, but cannot vouch for the 
authenticity of the anecdote, that, as soon as his 
Irish auxiliaries had fired their muskets, they flung 
them away as useless, and rushed to the charge with 
their pikes. Foi' a few days a general panic pre¬ 
vailed ; but the Viceroy, Cornwallis, marched in 
person ; all the forces of the kingdom were put in 
motion, and Humbert was speedily surrounded and 
confined behind the Shannon, by twenty times his 
numbers. At length he perceived the trap into 
which he had fallen, and attempted, what he should 
have done at first, to force his way over that river, 
and throw himself into the mountains of the North. 
But encircled, on the 8th of September, at Ballina- 
rnuck, by an entire army, his small band, after a 
gallant resistance, were compelled to lay down their 
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arms. The French were received to composition, 
and shortly exchanged; but the Irish were slaugh¬ 
tered without mercy, and the cruelties afterwards 
exercised on the unresisting peasantry will render 
the name of General Lake remembered for ages in 
those remote districts of Connaught. Of the Irish 
who had accompanied Humbert, Sullivan escaped, 
under the disguise of a Frenchman, and Matthew 
Tone and Teeling were brought in irons to Dublin, 
tried, and executed. 

The news of Humbert’s attempt, as may well 
be imagined, threw the Directory into the greatest 
perplexity. They instantly determined, however, to 
hurry all their preparations, and send off at least 
the division of General Hardy, to second his efforts, 
as soon as possible. The report of his first advan¬ 
tages, which shortly reached them, augmented their 
ardour and accelerated their movements. But such 
was the state of the French navy and arsenals, that 
it was not until the 20th of September that this 
small ex])edition, consisting of one sail of the line 
and eight frigates, under Commodore Bompart, and 
3,000 men, under General Hardy, was ready for 
sailing. The news of Humbert’s defeat had not yet 
reached France. 

Paris was then crowded with Irish emigrants, 
eager for action. In the papers of the day, and in 
later productions, I have seen it mentioned, that no 
fewer than twenty-four United Irish leaders em¬ 
barked in General Hardy’s expedition ; and Lew- 
ines, an agent of the United Irish in Paris, is spe- 
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cijfied by name. This account is erroneous. The 
mass of the United Irishmen embarked in a small 
and fast-sailing boat, with Napper Tandy at their 
head. They reached, on the I6th September, the 
Isle of Raghlin, on the Northwest coast of Ireland, 
where they heard of Humbert's disaster; they 
merely spread some proclamations, and escaped to 
Norway. Three Irishmen only accompanied my 
father in Hardy’s flotilla : he alone was embarked in 
the Admiral’s vessel, the Hoche, the others were on 
board the frigates. These were Mr. T. Corbett and 
Mac Guire, (two brave officers, who have since died 
in the French service), and a third gentleman, (con¬ 
nected by marriage with his friend Russell,) who is 
yet living, and whose name it would, therefore, be 
improper in me to mention. 

In Curran’s Life, by his Son, I find an anecdote 
mentioned which must have been derived from the 
authority of this gentleman. It is stated that, on 
the night previous to the sailing of the expedition, 
a question rose amongst the United Irishmen en¬ 
gaged in it, whether, in case of their falling into 
the enemy’s hands, they should suffer themselves to 
be put to death, according to the sentence of the 
law, or anticipate their fate by their own hands ? 
7’'hat Mr. Tone maintained. With his usual eloquence 
and animation, that in no point of view in which he 
had ever considered suicide, could he hold it to be 
justifiable; that one of the company suggested that, 
from political considerations, it would be better not 
to relieve, by any act of self-murder, the Irish Go- 
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vernment from the discredit in which numerous ex¬ 
ecutions would involve it; an idea which Mr. Tone 
highly aj)proved. This anecdote is substantially cor¬ 
rect ; but the gentleman did not understand my fa¬ 
ther. 

At the peiiod of this expedition, he was hopeless 
of its success, and in the deepest despondency at the 
prospect of Irish affairs. Such was the wretched 
indiscretion of the Government, that before his de¬ 
parture, he read himself in the Bicn h^orme^ a 
Paris newspapei’, a detailed account of tlie whole ar¬ 
mament, where his own name was mentioned in full 
letters, with the circumstance of his being embarked 
on board the Hoche. There was, therefore, no hope 
of secrecy. He had all along deprecated the idea of 
these attempts on a small scale. But he had also 
declared, repeatedly, that, if the Government sent 
only a corporal’s guard, he felt it his duty to go along 
with them ; he saw no chance of Kilmaine’s large 
expedition being ready in any space of time, and, 
therefore, determined to accompany Hardy. His 
resolution was, however, deliberately and inflexibly 
taken, in case he fell into the hands of the enemy, 
never to suffer the indignity of a public execution. 
He did not consider this as suicide—an act which 
in usual cases he regarded as a weakness or frenzy,— 
but merely as choosing the mode of his death : —and, 
indeed, his constitutional and nervous sensitiveness 
at the slightest idea of personal indignity, would 
have sufficed to detei’inine him never to bear the 
touch of an executioner. it was at dinner, in our 
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own house and in rny mother’s presence, a little 
before leaving Paris, that the gentleman above men¬ 
tioned proposed, that the Irish should leave to the 
Government all the shame and odium of their ex¬ 
ecution. The idea struck him as ludicrous, and 
he apjdauded it highly : “ My dear friend,” he said, 
“ say nothing more, you never spoke better in your 
life.” And after tlie gentleman’s departure, he 
laughed very heartily at his idea of shaming the 
Irish Government, by allowing himself to be hanged ; 
adding, that he did not at all understand people 
mooting the point whether they should or should 
not choose their own deaths, or eonsulting on such 
an occasion. That he would never advise others, 
but, “please God, they should never have his poor 
bones to piek.” ( Vide Win. Jenkins.) This eonver- 
sation may have been repeated at Brest, but such 
were certainly my father’s feelings on the subject. 

At length, about the 20th of September, 1798, 
that fatal exi)edition set sail from the Baye de Ca- 
maret. It consisted of the Hoche, 74; Loire, Rc- 
solue, Bellone, Coquille, Embuscade, Immortalite, Ro- 
maine, and Semillaiite, frigates; and Biche schooner 
and aviso. To avoid the British fleets, Borapart, an 
excellent seaman, took a large sweep to the West¬ 
ward, and then to the North-east, in order to bear 
down on the Northern coast of Ireland, from the quar¬ 
ter whence a French force would be least expected. 
He met, however, with contrary winds, and it ap¬ 
pears that his flotilla was scattered ; for, on the 10th 
of October, after twenty days’ cruise, he arrived off 
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the entry of Loch Swilly, with the Hoche, the Loire, 
the Resolue, and the Biche. He was instantly sig¬ 
nalled ; and, on the break of day, next morning, 
11th of October, before he could enter the bay or 
land his trooi>s, he perceived the squadron of Sir 
John Borlase Warren, consisting of six sail of the 
line, one razee of sixty guns, and two frigates, bear¬ 
ing down upon him. There was no chance of escape 
for the large and heavy man of war. Bompart 
gave instant signals to the frigates and schooner, to 
retreat through shallow water, and prepared alone 
to honour the flag of his country and liberty, by 
a desperate but hopeless defence. At that moment, 
a boat came from the Biche for his last orders. That 
ship had the best chance to get off. The French 
ofiicers all supplicated my father to embark on 
board of her. “ Our contest is hopeless,’’ they ob¬ 
served, “ we shall be prisoners of war, but what will 
become of you ?” “ Shall it be said,” replied he, 

“ that I fled, whilst the French were fighting the 
battles of my country?” He refused their offers, 
and determined to stand and fall with the ship. 
I’he Biche accomplished her escape, and I see it 
mentioned in late publications, that other Irishmen 
availed themselves of that occasion. This fact is 
incorrect, not one of them woxild have done so; and 
besides, my father was the only Irishman on board 
of the Hoche. 

The British Admiral despatched two men of war, 
the razee, gi.nd a frigate, after the Loire and Resolue, 
and the Hoche was soon surrounded by four sail of 
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the line and a frigate, and began one of the most 
obstinate and desperate engagements which have 
ever been fought on the ocean. During six hours 
she sustained the fire of a whole fleet, till her masts 
and rigging were swept away, her scuppers flowed 
with blood, her wounded filled the cock-pit, her 
shattered ribs yawned at each new stroke and let in 
five feet of water in the hold, her rudder was car¬ 
ried off, and she floated a dismantled wreck on the 
waters ; her sails and cordage hung in shreds, nor 
could she reply with a single gun from her dis¬ 
mounted batteries to the unabating cannonade of 
the enemy. At length she struck. The Resolue 
and Loire were soon reached by the English fleet; 
the former was in a sinking condition—she made, 
however, an honourable defence; the Loire sus¬ 
tained three attacks, drove off the English frigates, 
and had almost effected her escape ; at length, en¬ 
gaged by the Anson, razee of sixty guns, she struck 
after an action of three hours, entirely dismasted. 
Of the other frigates, pursued in all directions, 
the Bellone, Immortality, Coquille, and Ernbuscade, 
were taken, and the Romaine and Semillante, 
through a thousand dangers, reached separate ports 
in France. 

During the action, my father commanded one of 
the batteries, and, according to the report of the 
officers who returned to France, fought with the 
utmost desperation, and as if he was courting death. 
When the ship struck, confounded with the other 
officers, he was not recognized for some time; for 
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he had completely acquired the language and ap¬ 
pearance of a Frenchman. The two fleets ft^ere 
disjjersed in every direction ; nor was it till some 
days later, that the Hoche was brought into Loch 
Swilly, and the prisoners landed and inarched to 
Letterkenny. Yet rumours of his being on board 
must have been circulated, for the fact was public 
at Paris. But it was thought he had been killed 
in the action, and I am willing to believe that the 
British officers, respecting the valour of a fallen 
enemy, were not earnest in investigating the point. 
It was at length a gentleman, well known in County 
Derry as a leader of the Orange party and one 
of the chief magistrates in that neighbourhood. Sir 
George Hill, who had been his fellow-student in 
Trinity College, and knew his person, who under¬ 
took the task of discovering him. It is known that, 
in Spain, Grandees and Noblemen of the first rank 
pride themselves in the functions of familiars, spies, 
and informers of the Holy Intiuisition ; it remained 
for Ireland to offer a similar example. The Freneh 
offScers were invited to breakfast with the Earl of 
Cavan, who commanded in that district; my father 
sat undistinguished amongst them, when Sir George 
Hill entered the room followed by police officers. 
Looking narrowly at the company, he singled out the 
object of his search, and stepping up to him, said, “Mr. 
Tone, I am very happy to see you.” Instantly rising, 
with the utmost composure, and disdaining all use¬ 
less attemi)ts at concealment, my father replied, “ Sir 
George, I am happy to see you; how are Lady Hill 
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and your family ?” Beckoned into the next room 
by the police officers, an unexpected indignity await¬ 
ed him. It was filled with military, and one Gene¬ 
ral Lavau, who commanded them, ordered him to 
be ironed, declaring that, as on leaving Ireland, to 
enter the French service, he had not renounced his 
oath of allegiance, he remained a sul>ject of Britain, 
and should be punished as a traitor. Seized with a 
momentary burst of indignation at such unworthy 
treatment and cowardly cruelty to a prisoner of war, 
he flung off" his uniform, and cried, “ These fetters 
shall never degrade the revered insignia of the free 
nation which I have served.” Resuming then his 
usual calm, he offered his limbs to the irons, and 
when they were fixed, he exclaimed, “ For the cause 
which I have embraced, I feel prouder to wear these 
chains, than if I wei'e decorated with the star and 
garter of England.’’ The friends of Lord Cavan 
have asserted that this exti'eme, and I will add, un¬ 
manly and ungenerous severity, was provoked by 
his outrageous behaviour when he found that he was 
not to have the privileges of a prisoner of war. This 
supposition is not only contradicted by the whole 
tenour of his character, and his subsequent deport¬ 
ment, but no other instances of it have ever been 
specified than those noble replies to the taunts of Ge¬ 
neral Lavau. Of the latter, I know nothing but 
these anecdotes, recorded in the papers of the day. 
If, as his name seems to indicate, he was a French 
emigrant, the coincidence was curious, and his con¬ 
duct the less excusable. 
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Another version of this stoiy, which I have seen 
for the first time in the London New Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine, states that Mr. Tone was recognised by, or, 
according to another account, had the imprudence to 
make liimself known to, an old acquaintance at Lord 
Cavan’s table, who speedily informed his lordship of 
the guest who sate at his board. The first circum¬ 
stantial account is the one which reached us in 
France ; but, in my opinion, the difierencc between 
the two stories is very trifling. It regards only the 
fashion in which Sir George Hill gave in his infor¬ 
mation. 

From Letterkenny he was hurried to Dublin with¬ 
out delay. In the same Magazine I find that, con¬ 
trary to usual custom, he was conveyed during the 
whole route fettered and on horseback, under an 
escort of dragoons. Of this farther indignity, I had 
never heard before. During this journey, the un¬ 
ruffled serenity of his countenance, amidst the rude 
' soldiery, and under the awe-struck gaze of his coun¬ 
trymen, excited universal admiration. Recognizing, 
in a group of females which thronged the windows, 
a young lady of his acquaintance ; “ There,” said he, 
“ is my old friend Miss Beresford ; how well she 
looks!” On his arrival, he was immured in the Pro¬ 
vost’s prison, in the Barracks of Dublin, under the 
charge of the notorious Major Sandys, a man whose 
insolence, rapacity, and cruelty, will long be remem¬ 
bered in that city, where, a worthy instrument of 
the faction which then ruled it, he enjoyed, under 
their patronage, a despotic authority within its pre- 
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cincts. (See Cut'ran'n Speeches^ Hevey versus Major 
Sirr.) 

Though the reign of terror was drawing to a close, 
and Lord Cornwallis had restored some appearance 
of legal order and regular administration in the king¬ 
dom, a prisoner of such importance to the Irish Pro¬ 
testant ascendancy party, as the founder and leader 
of the United Iiish Society, and the most formida¬ 
ble of their adversaries, was not to be trusted to 
the delays and common form of law. Though the 
Court of King’s Bench was then sitting, preparations 
were instantly made for trying him summarily before 
a Court-Martial. But before I give an account of 
this trial and of the nature of his defence, it will be 
necessary to remove some erroneous impressions on 
these subjects which I have seen stated, both in 
Curran’s Life, by his son, and in tlie very fair and 
liberal comments of the London New Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine. A prevailing notion in both these works is 
that, from my father's early dislike to legal studies 
and inaccurate acquaintance with the Lnglish laws, 
he considered his French comrnissioti as a protection, 
and pleaded it in his defence. It is impossible to read 
his speech on the trial, and preserve this idea. Though 
he used to laugh at his little proficiency in legal lore, 
he knew perfectly well that the course he had delibe¬ 
rately taken subjected him to the utmost severity of 
the British laws. Nor was he ignorant that, by the 
custom of the land and the very tenor of those laws, 
his trial, as it was conducted, was informal. He never 
was legally condemned : for,^though a subject of the 
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crown, (not of Britain, but of Ireland,) he was not 
a military man in that kingdom: he had taken 
no military oath, and, of course, the court-martial 
which tried him had no power to pronounce on his 
case, which belonged to the regular criminal ti’i- 
bunals. But his heart was sunk in despair at the 
total failure of his hopes, and he did not wish to 
survive them. To die with honour was his only 
wish, and his only re(juest to be shot like a soldier. 
For this purpose, he himself prefej retl to be tried by 
a Court-Martial, and proffered his French commis¬ 
sion, not to defend his life, but as a proof of his 
rank, as he stated himself on the trial. 

If farther proof were required that my father 
was perfectly aware of his fate, according to the 
English law, his own Journals, written during the 
Bantry Bay expedition, afford an incontestable one. 
{See Dec. 26, 1796.) But my father also knew 
that political considerations will often supersede the 
letter of the laws. The only chance on which he 
had fornierly relied was, that the French Govern¬ 
ment would interfere, and claim him with all its 
power and credit; to that, and to threats of severe 
retaliation, he knew that the British Cabinet would 
yield, as they did about a year afterwards in the 
case of Napper Tandy,—a curious fact (and which 
is not generally known, perhaps not even to that gal¬ 
lant soldier himself,) is, that Sir Sidney Smith was 
detained by Carnot in the Temple for that very 
purpose, like a prisoner of state rather than a pri¬ 
soner of war. 
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The time of my father’s trial was deferred a few 
days, by the officers appointed to sit on the Court- 
Martial receiving marching orders. At length, on 
Saturday, 10th November, 1798, a new court was 
assembled, consisting of General Loftus, (who per¬ 
formed the functions of President,) Colonels Vande- 
leur, Daly, and Wolfe, Major Armstrong, and a 
Captain Curran ; Mr. Paterson performed the func¬ 
tions of Judge-Advocate. 

At an early hour, the neighbourhood of the bar¬ 
racks was crowded with eager and anxious specta¬ 
tors. As soon as the doors were thrown open, they 
rushed in and filled every corner of the hall. 

Tone appeared in the vinifonn of a Chef de Bri¬ 
gade (Colonel). The firmness and cool serenity of 
his whole deportment gave to the awe-struck as¬ 
sembly the measure of his soul:—nor could his bit¬ 
terest enemies, whatever they deemed of his political 
principles and of the necessity of striking a great 
example, deny him the praise of determination and 
magnanimity. 

The members of the Court having taken the 
usual oath, the Judge-Advocate proceeded to inform 
the prisoner that the Court-Martial before which 
he stood was appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
the Kingdom, to try wiiether he had or had not 
acted traitorously and hostilely against his Majesty, 
to whom, as a natural-born subject, he owed all 
allegiance, from the very fact of his birth in that 
Kingdom: and, according to the usual form, he 
called upon him to plead guilty or not guilty. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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Tone .—“ I mean not to give the Court any use¬ 
less trouble, and wish to spare them the idle task of 
examining witnesses. I admit all the facts alleged, 
and only request leave to read an address, which I 
have prepared for this occasion.” 

Col. Daly .—“ I must warn the prisoner that, in 
acknowledging those J'acts, he admits, to his preju¬ 
dice, that he has acted traitorously against his Ma¬ 
jesty. Is such his intention ?” 

Tone .—“ Stripping this charge of the technicality 
of its terms, it means, I presume, by the word 
‘ traitorously,’ that I have been found in arms 
against the soldiers of the King, in my native coun¬ 
try. I admit this accusation in its most extended 
sense, and request again to explain to the Court the 
reasons and motives of my conduct.” 

The Court then observed, that they would hear 
his address, jirovided he confined himself within the 
bounds of moderation. He rose, and began in these 
words;— 

“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen, of the Court- 
Martial : I mean not to give you the trouble of bring¬ 
ing judicial proof, to convict me, legally, of having 
acted in hostility to the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty in Ireland. I admit the fact. From my 
earliest youth, I have regarded the connexion be¬ 
tween Ireland and Great Britain as the curse of the 
Irish nation ; and felt convinced that, whilst it lasted, 
this country could never be free nor happy. My mind 
has been confirmed in this opinion by the experience 
of eveiy succeeding year, and the conclusions which 
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I have drawn from every fact before my eyes. In 
consequence, I determined to apply all the powers 
which my individual efforts could move, in order to 
separate the two countries. 

“ That Ireland was not able, of herself, to throw 
off the yoke, I knew. I therefore sought for aid 
wherever it was to be found. In honourable poverty, 
I rejected offers which, to a man in my circum¬ 
stances, might be considered highly advantageous. 
I remained faithful to what I thought the cause of 
my country, and sought in the French Republic an 
ally, to rescue three millions of my countrymen 
from-” 

The President here interrupted the Prisoner, ob¬ 
serving, that this language was neither relevant to 
the charge nor such as ought to be delivered in a 
public court. One member said, it seemed calculated 
only to inflame the minds of a certain description of 
people (the United Irishmen), many of whom might 
probably be present; and that, therefoi’e, the Court 
ought not to suffer it. The Judge-Advocate said, 
he thought that if Mr. Tone meant this paper to be 
laid before his Excellency in way of ed tenuation^ it 
must have quite a contrary effect, if any of the fore¬ 
going part was suffered to remain. 

T&ne. “ I shall urge this topic no further, since it 
seems disagreeable to the Court; but shall proceed 
to read the few words which remain.” 

Gen. Lofius. “ If the remainder of your address, 
Mr. Tone, is of the same comiflexion with what you 
have already read, will you not hesitate, for a mo- 

2 A 2 
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inent, in proceeding, since you have learned the 
opinion of the Court ?” 

Tone. “ I believe there is nothing in what remains 
for me to say, which can give any offence. I mean 
to express my feelings and gratitude towards the Ca¬ 
tholic body, in whose cause I was engaged,” 

Gen. Loftus. “ That seems to have nothing to say 
to the charge against you, to which only you are to 
speak. If you have any thing to offer In defence or 
extenuation of that charge, the Court will hear you; 
but they beg that you will confine yourself to that 
subject.” 

To)ie. “ I shall, then, confine myself to some points 
relative to my connexion with the French army. 
Attached to no i)arty in the French Republic, with¬ 
out interest, without money, without intrigue, the 
openness and integrity of my views raised me to a 
high and confidential rank in its armies. I obtained 
the confidence of the Executive Directory, the appro¬ 
bation of my Generals, and, 1 venture to add, tlie es¬ 
teem and aft'ection of my brave coim ades. When I 
review these circumstances, 1 feel a secret and in¬ 
ternal consolation, which no reverse of fortune, no 
sentence in the power of this Court to inflict, can 
ever deprive me of, or weaken in any degree. Under 
the flag of the Frencli Republic I originally engaged, 
with a view to save and liberate my own country. 
For that i)iu*pose, I have encountered the chances of 
war, amongst strangers : for that purpose, I have re¬ 
peatedly braved the terrors of the ocean, covered, as 
I knew it to be, with the triumphant fleets of that 
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Power which it was ray glory and ray duty to op¬ 
pose. I have sacrificed all ray views in life; I have 
courted poverty; I have left a beloved wife un¬ 
protected, and childrtra whom I adored, fatlierless. 
After such sacrifices in a cause which I have always 
conscientiously considered as the cause of justice and 
freedom—it is no great effort, at this day, to add 
‘ the sacrifice of my life.’ 

“ But I hear it said, that this unfortunate country 
lias been a prey to all sorts of horrors. I sincerely 
lament it. I beg, however, it may be reineinbered, 
that I have been absent four years from Ii eland. To 
me, these sufferings can never be attriliuted. I de¬ 
signed, by fair and open war, to inocure the separa¬ 
tion of the two countries. Por open war I was pre¬ 
pared ; but if, instead of that, a system of private 
assassination has taken place, I rejieat, whilst I de¬ 
plore it, that it is not chargeable ori me. Atrocities, 
it seems, have been committed on both sides. I 
do not less deplore them ; I detest them, from my 
heart; and to those who know rny character and 
sentiments, I may safely appeal for the truth of this 
assertion. With them, I need no justification. 

“ In a cause like this, success is every thing. 
Success, in the eyes of the vulgar, fixes its merits. 
^Vashington succeeded, and Kosciusko failed. 

“ After a combat nobly sustained, a combat which 
would have excited the respect and sympathy of a 
generous enemy, my fate was to become a prisoner. 
To the eternal disgrace of those who gave the order, 
I was brought hither in irons, like a felon. I men- 
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tion this for the sake of others; for me, I am in- 
differeiit to it; I am jrware of tlie fate which awaits 
me, and scorn equally the tone of comidaint and 
that of supplication. 

“ As to the connexion between this country and 
Great Britain, I repeat it, all that has been imputed 
to me, words, writings, and actions, 1 here delibe¬ 
rately avow. I have spoken and acted with reflec¬ 
tion and on principle, and am ready to meet the 
consequences. Whatever be the sentence of this 
Court, I am prepared for it. Its members will 
surely discharge their duty; I shall take care not 
to be wanting to mine.” 

This speech was pronounced in a tone so magna¬ 
nimous, so full of a noble and calm serenity, as 
seemed deeply and visibly to affect all its hearers, 
the members of the Court not excepted. A x>ause 
ensued of some continuance, and silence reigned in 
the hall till interrupted by Tone himself, who in¬ 
quired, whether it was not usual to assign an in¬ 
terval between the sentence and execution ? The 
Judge-Advocate answered, that the voices of the 
Court would be collected without delay, and the 
result transmitted forthwith to the Lord Lieutenant. 
If the prisoner, therefore, had any farther observa¬ 
tions to make, now was the moment. 

Tone. “ I wish to offer a few words, relative to 
one single point—to the mode of punishment. In 
France, our Emigres, who stand nearly in the same 
situation in which, I suppose, I now stand before 
you, are condemned to be shot. I ask, that the 
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Court should adjudge me the death of a soldier, 
and let me be shot by a platoon of gi’enadiers. I 
request this indulgence, rather in consideration of 
the uniform which I wear (the uniform of a Chef de 
brigade in the French ai-my,) than from any per¬ 
sonal regard to myself. In order to evince my 
claim to this favour, I beg that the Court may take 
the trouble to peruse my commission and letters of 
service in the French army. It will appear from 
these papers, that I have not received them as a 
mask to cover me, but that I have been long and 
bondfide an officer in the French service.” 

Judge-Advocate. “ You must feel that the papers 
you allude to, will serve as undeniable proofs against 
you.” 

lone. “ Oh !—I know it well—1 have already 
admitted the facts, and I now admit the papers as 
full proofs of conviction.” 

The papers were then examined: they consisted 
of a brevet of Chef de Brigade, from the Directory, 
signed by the Minister of War; of a letter of ser¬ 
vice, granting to him the rank of Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral ; and of a passport. 

General Loftus. “ In these papers you are de¬ 
signated as “ serving in the Army of England.” 

Tone. “ I did serve in that army, when it was 
commanded by Buonaparte, by Desaix, and by 
Kilmaine, who is, as I am, an Irishman. But I 
have also served elsewhere.” Requested if he had 
any thing farther to observe, he said, nothing more 
occurred to him, except the sooner his Excellency’s 
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approbation of their sentence was obtained, the 
better. He would con|ider it as a favour, if it could 
be obtained in an hour. 

General Loftus then observed, that the Court 
would, undoubtedly, submit to the Lord Lieutenant 
the address which he had read to them, and, also, 
the subject of his last demand. In transmitting the 
addi’ess, he, however, took care to etface all that part 

of it which he would not allow to be read; and 

• 

which contained the dying speech and last words of 
the first apostle of Irish union, and martyr of Irish 
liberty, to his countrymen. Lord Cornwallis refused 
the last demand of my father, and he was sentenced 
to die the death of a traitor, in forty-eight hours, on 
the 12th of November. This cruelty he had fore¬ 
seen ; for England, from the days of Lewellyn of 
Wales and Wallace of Scotland to those of Tone 
and Napoleon, has never shown mercy or generosity 
to a fallen enemy. He then, in perfect coolness and 
self-possession, determined to execute his puipose 
and anticipate their sentence. 

Tlie next day was passed in a kind of stupor. A 
cloud of portentous awe seemed to hang over the 
City of Dublin.—The apparatus of military and des¬ 
potic authority was every where displayed; no man 
dared to trust his next neighbour, nor one of the 
pale citizens to betray, by look or word, his feelings 
or sympathy. The terror which prevailed in Paris 
under the rule of the Jacobins, or in Rome during 
the proscriptions of Marius, Sylla, and the Trium¬ 
viri, and under the reigns of Tiberius, Nero, Cali- 
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gula, and Domitian, was never deeper, or more uni¬ 
versal, than that of Ireland aj^this fatal and shame¬ 
ful period. It was, in short, the feeling which made 
the People, soon after, passively acquiesce in the 
Union, and in the extinction of their name as a Na¬ 
tion. Of the numerous friends of my father, and of 
those who had shared in his political principles and 
career, some had pei’ished on the scaflbld, others 
rotted in dungeons, and the remainder dreaded, by 
the slightest mark of recognition, to be involved in 
his fate. One noble exception deserves to be re¬ 
corded. 

John Philpot Curran, the celebrated orator and 
patriot, had attached himself in His political career 
to the Whig party; but his theoretical principles went 
much farther : and when the march of the Admi¬ 
nistration to despotism was pronounced—when the 
persecution began—I know that, in the years 1794 
and 1795 , and particularly at the Drogheda assizes 
the former year, and on occasion of the trial of Bird 
and Hamill (where they were both employed as 
counsel) he opened his mind to my father ; and that 
on the main point—on the necessity of breaking the 
connexion with England—they agreed. Curran 
prudently and properly confined himself to those 
legal exertions at the bar, where his talents were so 
eminently useful, and where he left an imperishable 
monument to his own and to his country’s fame. It 
was well that there remained one place, and one 
man, through which the truth might sometimes 
be heard. He avoided committing himself in the 
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Councils of the United Irishmen ; but, had the pro¬ 
ject of liberating Ireljpid succeeded, he would have 
been amongst the foremost to hail and join her in¬ 
dependence. On this occasion, joining his efforts to 
those of Mr. Peter Burrowes, he nobly exerted him¬ 
self to save his friend. 

The sentence of my father was evidently illegal. 
Curran knew, however, very well that, by bringing 
the case before the proper tribunal, the result would 
ultimately be the same—that he could not be ac¬ 
quitted. But then, the delays of the law might be 
brought in play, and the all-important jioint, of gain¬ 
ing time, would be obtained. The French Govern¬ 
ment could not, fife honour, but interfere, and the 
case, fi om a mere legal, would become a political 
one. In politics my father had many adversaries, 
but few personal enemies; in private and public life, 
he was generally beloved and respected; his mode¬ 
ration, too, was known and appreciated by those 
who feared a Revolution, and trusted to him as a 
mediator, if such an event was to take place. In 
short, it did not appear a matter of impossibility to 
have finally saved him, by some agreement with the 
Government. Determined to form a bar for his de¬ 
fence, and bring the case before the Court of King’s 
Bench, then sitting, and presided by Lord Kil- 
warden, a man of the purest and most benevolent 
virtue and who always tempered justice with mercy, 
Curran endeavoured, the whole day of the 11th, to 
raise a subscription for this purpose. But terror had 
closed every door; and I have it from his own lips 
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that even among the Catholic leaders, many of them 
wealthy^ no one dared to subscribe. Curran then 
determined to proceed alone. On this circumstance 
no comment can be expected from the son of Theo¬ 
bald Wolfe Tone. Those men had behaved nobly 
towards him in former times, almost as perilous. 
The universal dread must be their excuse. 

On the next day, 12th November, (the day fixed 
for his execution,) the scene in the Court of King’s 
Bench was awful and impressive to the highest de¬ 
gree. As soon as it opened, Curran advanced, lead¬ 
ing the aged father of Tone, who produced his affi¬ 
davit that his son had been brou|;ht before a bench 
of officers, calling itself a Court-Martial, and sen¬ 
tenced to death. “ I do not pretend,” said Curran, 
that Mr. Tone is not guilty of the charges of which 
he is accused. I presume the officers were honoura¬ 
ble men. But it is stated in this affidavit, as a so¬ 
lemn fact, that Mr. Tone had no commission under 
his Majesty; and, therefore, no Court-Martial could 
have cognizance of any crime imputed to him, 
whilst the Court of King’s Bench sate in the capa¬ 
city of the Great Criminal Court of the land. In 
times when war was raging, when man was opposed 
to man in the field, Courts-Martial might be en¬ 
dured ; but every law authority is with me, whilst I 
stand upon this sacred and immutable princii)le of 
the Constitution, that martial law and civil law 
are incompatible, and that the former must cease 
with the existence of the latter. This is not, how¬ 
ever, the time for arguing this momentous question. * 
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My client must appear in this Court. He is cast 
for death this very day. He may be ordered for 
execution whilst I address you. 1 call on the Court 
to support the law, and move for a Habeas Corpus^ 
to be <iirected to the Provost-Martial of the barracks 
of Dublin, and Major Sandys, to bring ui) the body 
of Tone.” 

Chief Justice. “ Have a writ instantly pre])ared.” 

Curran. My client inaj'^ die, whilst the writ is 
j>re2)aring.” 

Chief Justice. “ Mr. Sheriff, })rocee<l t(» the bar¬ 
racks, and acquaint the Provost-Marshal that a writ 
is preparing to suspend Mi-. T'oue’s execution, and 
see that he be not executed.” 

The Court awaited, in a state of the utmost agi¬ 
tation and suspense, the return of the Sheriff. He 
speedily appeqA:ed, and said, “ My Lord, I have* been 
to the barracks, in jiursuance of your order. 'J’he 
Provost-Marshal says he must obey Major San¬ 
dys ; Major Sandys says he must obey Lord Corn¬ 
wallis.” Mr. Curran announced, at the same time, 
that Mr. Tone, the father, was just returned, after 
serving the habeas corpus, and that General Craig 
would not obey it. The Chief Justice exclaimed, 
“ Mr. Sheriff, take the body of Tone into custody— 
take the Provost-Marshal and Major Samiys into 
custody, and show the order of the Court to (General 
Craig.” 

The general impression was now, that the pri¬ 
soner would be led out to execution, in defiance of 
the Court. This apprehension was legible in the 
countenance of Lord Kilwarden, a man who, in the 
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worst of times, pieserved a religions respect for the 
laws, and who, besides, I may add, felt every per¬ 
sonal feeling of pity and respect for the prisoner, 
whom he had formerly contributed to sliield from 
the vengeance of‘ (iovernment, on an occasion almost 
as perilous. His agitation, according to tlie expres¬ 
sion of an eye-witness, was magnificent. 

The Sheriff returned at length with the fatal 
news. He had been refused admittance in the bar¬ 
racks; but was informed that Mi’. Tone, who had 
wounded himself tlangerously the night before, was 
not in a condition to be removed. A French emi¬ 
grant surgeon, who had closed the wound, was call¬ 
ed in, and declared there was no saying for four 
days, whetlier it was mortal. His head was to be 
kept in one position, and a sentinel was set over 
him to prevent his speaking. Removal would kill 
him at once. Tlie Chief .Tustice instantly ordered a 
rule for suspending the execution. 

I must collect my strength to give the remaining 
details of the close of my father’s life. The secrets 
of a state prison, and oi' such a ])rison as were those 
of Duljlin, at that period, are seldom penetrated ; 
and the facts whit h have reached us are few and 
meagre. As soon as he learned the refusal of his 
last request, his determination was taken with the 
same I’esolution and coolness which he exhibited 
during the wliole transaction. In order to si>are the 
feelings of his parents and fiiends, he refused to see 
any one, and requested only the use of writing ma¬ 
terials. During the 10th and 11th of November 
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he addressed the Directory, the Minister of Marine, 
General Kilmaine, and Mr. Shee, in France, and se¬ 
veral of his friends in Ireland, to recommend his 
family to their care. I here insert a translation of 
his letter to the Directory, the only one of which we 
obtained a copy. 


“ From the Provost’s Prison, Dublin, 

“ 20th lirutnairr, 7th year of the Republic, 
“ (10th November, 1798). 

“ The Adjutant-Gatcral Theobald Wolfe Tone, (^called Smith,) 
to the Executive Directory of the Trench Republic. 

“ Citizen Directors : 

“ The English Government having determined 
not to respect my rights as a French citizen and 
officer, and summoned me before a court-martial, I 
have been sentenced to death. In these circum¬ 
stances, I request you to accept my thanks for the 
confidence with which you have honoured me, and 
which, in a moment like this, I venture to say I well 
deserved. I have served the Republic faithfully, and 
my death, as well as that of my brother, a victim 
like myself, and condemned in the same manner 
about a month ago, will sufficiently prove it. I 
hope the circumstances in which I stand will war¬ 
rant me. Citizen Directors, in supplicating you to 
consider the fate of a virtuous wife and of three 
infant children, who had no other support, and, in 
losing me, will be reduced to the extreme of misery. 
I venture, on such an occasion, to recal to your 
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remembrance, that I was expelled from my otrn 
country in consequence of my attempts to serve the 
Republic; that, on the invitation of the French 
Government, I came to France ; that ever since I 
had the honour to enter the French service, I have 
faithfully, and with the approbation of all my chiefs, 
performed my duty : finally, that I have sacrificed 
for the Republic all that man holds dearest—ray 
wife, my children, my liberty, my life. In these 
circumstances, I confidently call on your justice and 
humanity in favour of my family, assured that you 
will not abandon them. It is the greatest consola¬ 
tion which remains to me in dying. 

“ Health and respect. 

“ T. W. Tone, (called Smith,) 

“ Adjutant-General” 

He then, with a firm hand and heart, penned the 
two following letters to my mother:— 

“ Provost’s Prison, Dublin Barracks, 

“ Lc 20 Brumaircy an 7 (10th Nov. 1798). 

“ Dearest Love : 

“ The hour is at last come when we must part. 
As no words can express what I feel for you and our 
children, I shall not attempt it; complaint, of any 
kind, would be beneath your courage and mine ; be 
assured I will die as I have lived, and that you will 
have no cause to blush for me. 

** I have written on your behalf to the French Go- 
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vernment, to the Minister of Marine, to General Kil- 
raaine, and to Mr. Shee; with the latter I wish you 
especially to advise. In Ireland, I have written to 
your brother Harry, and to those of my friends who 
are about to go into exile, and who, I am sure, will 
not abandon you. 

“ Adieu, dearest love; I find it impossible to 
finish this letter. Give my love to Mary ; and, above 
all things, remember that you arc now the only 
parent of our dearest children, and that the best 
proof you can give of your affection for me, will be 
to preserve yourself for their education. God Al¬ 
mighty bless you all. 

“ Your’s ever, 

“ T. W. Tone. 

“ P. S. I think you have a friend in Wilson, who 
will not desert you.”* 


SECOND LETTER. 


“ Dearest Love : 

“ I write just one line, to acejuaint you that I 
have received assurances from your brother Edward, 
of his determination to render every assistance and 

• Nobly (lid this pure and virtuous man, and he alone of all 
those whom my father had depended upon, fulfil the expectation 
of his friend. He was to my mother a brother, u protector, and 
an adviser, during the whole period of our distress ; and when, 
at the close of eiglitecn years, we were ruined a second time by 
the fall of Napoleon, Ije came over from his own country to offer 
lier bis hand and his fortune, and share our fate in America. 
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protection in his power; for which I have written 
to thank him most sincerely. Your sister has like¬ 
wise sent me assurances of the same nature, and ex¬ 
pressed a desire to see me, which I have refused, 
having determined to speak to no one of my friends, 
not even my father, from motives of humanity to 
them and myself. It is a very great consolation to 
me, that your family are determined to support you; 
as to the manner of that assistance, I leave it to 
their affection for you, and your own excellent good 
sense, to settle what manner will be most respect¬ 
able for all parties. 

“ Adieu, dearest love. Keep your courage, as I 
have kept mine; my mind is as tranquil this mo¬ 
ment as at any period of my life. Cherish my me¬ 
mory ; and, especially, preserve your health and 
spirits for the sake of our dearest children. 

“ Your ever affectionate 

“ T. Wolfe Tone. 

“ llth November, 1798." 

It is said, that, on the evening of that very day, 
he could see and hear the soldiers erecting the gal¬ 
lows for him before his windows. That very night, 
(according to the report given by his gaolers,) having 
secreted a penknife, he inflicted a deep wound across 
his neck. It was soon discovered by the sentry, and 
a surgeon called in at four o’clock in the morning, 
who stopped the blood and closed it. He reported 
that, as the prisoner had missed the carotid artery, 
he might yet survive, but was in the extreipost dan_ 
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ger. It is said, that he murmured only in reply, “ I 
am sorry I have been so bad an anatomist.” Let me 
draw a veil over the remainder of this scene. 

Stretched on his bloody pallet in a dungeon, the first 
apostle of Irish union, and most illustrious martyr 
of Irish independence, counted each lingering hour 
during the last seven days and nights of his slow and 
silent agony. No one was allowed to approach him. 
Far from his adored family, and from all those 
friends whom he loved so dearly, the only forms 
which flitted before his eyes were those of the grim 
gaoler and rough attendants of the prison ; the only 
sound which fell on his dying ear, the heavy tread of 
the sentry. He retained, however, the calmness of 
his soul, and the possession of his faculties, to the 
last:—and the consciousness of dying for his coun¬ 
try, and in the cause of justice and liberty, illumined, 
like a bright halo, his latest moments, and kept up 
his fortitude to the end. There is no situation, 
under which these feelings will not support the soul 
of a patriot. 

On the morning of the 19 th of November, he u'^as 
seized with the spasms of ai)proaching death. It is 
said that the surgeon who attended whispered that, if 
he attempted to move or sj)eak, he must expire in¬ 
stantly ; that he overheard liim, and, making a slight 
movement, replied, “ I can yet find words to thank 
you. Sir: it is the most welcome news you could 
give me. What should I wish to live for ? ” Falling 
back with tliese expressions on his lips, he expired 
without farther effort. 
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On closing this painful and dreadful narrative, I 
must allude to some hints which I have heard from 
a most respectable and well-informed quarter, that, 
in consequence of the attempts to withdraw him 
from the juiisdiction of the military tribunals, my 
father’s end may have been precipitated by the hands 
of his gaolers, and that, to conceal their crime, they 
spread the report of his voluntary death. It is cer¬ 
tainly not my duty to exculpate them. That his 
end was voluntary, his determination previous to 
his leaving France (which was known to us,) and 
the tenor of his last letters, incline me to believe:— 
(neither is it likely that Major Sandys, and his expe¬ 
rienced satellites, would perform a murder in so 
bungling a way as to .allow their victim to survive 
the attempt during eight days.) If this was the 
case, his death can never be considered as a suicide; 
it was merely the resolution of a noble mind to dis¬ 
appoint, by his own act, the brutal ferocity of his 
enemies, and to avoid the indignity of their touch. 

But, on the other side, it cannot be denied, that 
the character of these men would warrant the worst 
conclusion. The details of my father’s death and 
last words only reached the public ear through their 
reports ; no one was allowed to approach him after 
his wound ; no medical attendant to come near him, 
except the prison surgeon, a foreigner and French 
emigrant.* Why was no coroner’s inquest held on 

* It would be a very curious coincidence, if General Lavau, 
who behaved so brutally to my father on arresting him, was, 
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his body, as was held on Jackson’s in the very court 
where he died ? The resistance which was opposed 
by the military to the warrant of the Chief Justice 
was indecorous and violent in the extreme; nor was 
it till compelled by the firmness of Lord Kilwarden 
to give way, that they acknowledged the wound of 
their prisoner, though, according to their own report, 
it had been inflicted during the preceding night. 
Was it possible that, fearing the interference of the 
civil courts, they hastened his end ? or, what would 
be more atrocious still, admitting the fact that he 
had wounded himself, did they intend to conceal it, 
and to glut their mean and ferocious revenge, and 
insult their dying enemy, (who had thought to es¬ 
cape their indignities,) by dragging him out, in that 
state, and executing him with their own hands? 
That their preparations continued till interrupted 
by the interference of superior authority; that the 
wound of their prisoner was anxiously concealed, 
as long as possible ; and that no one, even afterwards, 
was allowed to approach and speak to him during 
his long agony, are certain facts. 

Between these dreadful suspicions the reader must 
judge for himself. As for what passed within the 
Provost’s prison, it must remain for ever amongst 
the guilty and bloody mysteries of that pandemo¬ 
nium. If charges of so black and bloody a nature 
can be adduced with any appearance of probability 

also, a French emigrant. These men would hold him in double 
abhorrence, as a soldier of the French Republic, and a democrat. 
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against the agents of the Irish Government, the 
violence, cruelty, and lawless proceedings, in which 
they were indulged with perfect impunity by their 
employers, not only warrant them, but give them 
too tremendous a probability. As for my part, I have 
merely stated, as I have done through the whole 
of this work, in the fairest and fullest manner, the 
facts which have reached us, without any comment 
or opinion of my own. 
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Memorandums, Notes, and Letters, as we liave been able to re¬ 
cover, and deemed illustrative of the character of the author, or 
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utmost carelessness, and destined I'or the, perusal of only one or 
two frieiuLs. As my fatlar and his friemis bad the habit of de~ 
signating each other by moc'k names, drawn from any trivial 
circumstance, the following key will be necessary to understand 
the fragments of his Journals.— ILditoh. 

[The reader will also find subjoined the Two Memorials pi'e- 
sented by the author to the French (jovernment, of which such 
frequent mention is made in the body of the work; together 
with a most atiecting and interesting letter written by him to 
his wife, when on the point of embarking in the Bantry Bay 
expedition.] 


Mr. Iliiltoii, i>r John Hutton, —means Mr. Tone, 

P. P. Clerk of the Parish —Mr. T. Russell, his friend. 
BIcfesru —The City of Belfast. 


The Draper, 

The Jacobin, 

The Tanner, 

The Hypocrite, 
The Irish. Slax e, 
The Keeper, 

The Tribune, 
The Vintner, 

Gog, 

Magog, 


Mr. Wm. Sinclair 
Mr. Samuel Neilsou 
Mr. Robert Simms 
Dr, Macdonnell 
Mr. Macabe 
Whitley Stokes* 

J. Napper Tandy 
Mr. Edward Byrne, 
of Mullnaihack 
Mr. John Keogh 
Mr. R. M'Cormickf 


United Irish leaders 
in Belfast, 


United Irish leaders 
in Dublin. 


* Dean of Trinity College. 

-f- Secretary of the Catholic Committee. 
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Fragments of Memorandums previous to 17f)l. 

June 21, 1789. Fitzgibbon’s want of temper and undoubted 
partiality will let in his resentments and his affections to bias 
his decisions. But Ix)rd Earlsfort is an ignorant man, and a 
stupid man, and a corrupt man. 

Mem. The committee for drawing up the address to the 
Chancellor, being headed by Egan and Tom Fitzgerald, were 
said by Curran to be more like a committee for drawing a wag¬ 
gon, than for drawing up an address. 

Mem. When the Chief Baron, at the time of the King's ill¬ 
ness, went over to London, his companions were Curran, Egan, 
and R. Barrett; on which Fit/.gibbon remarked, that he tra¬ 
velled like a raoimtebank, with a monkey, a bear, and a sleight- 
of-hand man. 

June 20, 1790. My idea of political sentiment in Ireland is, 
that, in the middling ranks, and, indeed, in the spirit of the 
people, there is a great lund of it, but stifled and suppressed, as 
much as possible, by the expensive depravity and coiruption of 
those who, from rank and circumstances, constitute the legisla¬ 
ture. Whatever has been done, has been by the people, strictly 
speaking, who have not often been wanting to themselves, when 
informed of their interests by such men as Swift, Flood, Grat¬ 
tan, &c. 

Mem. Michael Smith went six years round before he made 
half a guinea. Downes, in the year 1783, received his first brief 
in a record, by the joint influence and procurement of Dudley 
Hussey, Dennis George, and Michael Smith ; but they engaged 
him in every cause on that circuit, and he had merit to sustain 
the recommendation. 

Mem. Wolfe is the Chancellor’s private tutor in legal mat¬ 
ters. Fitzgibl)on has read Coke and Littleton, under his papa; 
he has a very intelligent clerk to note his briefs ; he has Boyd 
to hunt his eases ; and he has some talents, great readiness, and 
assurance ; and there is Fitzgibbon. 

Mem. Erskine, who, in England, is not looked upon as a very 
sound lawyer, knows more law than the twelve Judges of Ire¬ 
land, plus the Chancellor. 

August 4, 1790. Wogan Browne, Esq. foreman of the grand 
jury of county Kildare, sent down this evening to the bar-room 
a newspaper of the 3d, containing the resolutions of the Whig 
Club, in answer to a printed speech, purporting to be that of 
the Chancellor, on the election of Alderman James. It was en¬ 
closed in the following letter: “ Mr. Wogan Browne presents 
his*'conjpliments to the gentlemen of the Bar; he encloses them 
this day’s paper, which he has just now received ; he requests 
they will return it to him, and hopes they will find in the vin¬ 
dication of the Whig Club, principles similar to their own ; as 
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honest and blunt men must look up to talents for the support 
of their most undenied rights, in times when -they are so 
shamefully invaded.” 

This bold and manly epistle struck the bar of a heap. The 
father, a supporter of opposition in Parliament, was here only 
solicitous how he should escape giving an answer, which, indeed, 
every man, save one or two, seemed desirous to shift on his neigh- 
Ijour. Burn aitd Burrowes were decided to meet the letter boldly ; 
Brownrigg and Lespinasse for taking no farther notice than ac¬ 
knowledging the receipt; the first, on the principle of preserv¬ 
ing the harmony of the Bar ; the latter, for some time, could 
assign no reason for his opinion, other than that he did not 
know who Mr. Browne was ; but, at length, when pressed, he 
said, with equal candour and liberality, “ that he did not like 
to receive any thing from a reformed Papist.” The general 
sense seeming to be for something in reply which should be 
perfectly insipid, I grew out of patience, and proposed, I con¬ 
fess without hope of its being adopted, a resolution to the fol¬ 
lowing purport: “ That the Leinster Bar, in common with the 
Whig Club, and many other respcctahle societies, felt the 
warmest indignation and abhorrence of the late unconstitutional 
proceedings of the Privy Council, in the election of Alderman 
James—proceedings no less formidable to the liberties of the 
capital, than alarming to every city in the kingdom, as form¬ 
ing part of a system evidently subversive of their franchises, 
whether established by custom, charter, or the statute law of 
the land.” 

This resolution the majority seemed determined to conceive 
that I was not serious in ; yet I was. However, being utterly 
hopeless of support, I did not press it. Two or three civil 
notes were proposed, of which the following, by llochford, may 
serve as a sample. The Leinster Bar present their compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Wogan Browne, and are thankful to him for 
his obliging communication of this day’s paper, which they 
have the honour of returning,” 

However, the sense of shame in the majority was too high to 
admit so milky a composition, and, at length, after much irre- 
•ndar scuffling, the following was adopted as an answer, on 
my proposal, which I premised by stating that it had not my 
own approbation, as being too feeble : “ The Leinster Bar re¬ 
turn their thanks to Mr. Wogan Browne, for his early com¬ 
munication of the resolutions of the Whig Club. However, 
individually, a majority of the gentlemen present may approve 
of the spirit of these resolutions, yet, as many respectable 
members are absent, the Bar, as a body, do not feel them¬ 
selves authorized to give any further opinion on the subject of 
Mr. Browne’s letter.” 

The words “ majority of gentlemen present,’’ being objected 
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to by Mr, Moore, produced a division to ascertain the point, 
when nine were for continuin|j and five were for expunging 
them. 

N. B. Such is the public spirit and virtue of the Leinster 
Bar. 

Fragments of Notes, Letters, and Memorandums, o/'1791.* 

July l-f, 1791. 1 sent down to Belfast resohitions suited to 

this day, and reduced to three heads, 1st, That English in¬ 
fluence in Ireland was the great grievanc;e of the country. 2d, 
I’hat the most effectual way to oppose it was by a reform in 
Parliament. 3d, That no reform could be just or efficacious 
which did not include the Catholics, which last opinion, how¬ 
ever, in concession to prejudices, was rather insinuated than 
asserted. 

I am this day, July 17, 1791, informed that the last question 
was lost. If so, my present impression is, to become a red-hot 
Catholic; seeing that in the party, apparently, and perhaps 
really, most anxious for reform, it is rather a monopoly, than 
an extension of liberty, which is fheir object, contrary to all 
justice and expediency. 

Journey to Hr I fast, October, 1791. 

Wednesday, Oct, 11, 1791. Arrived at Belfast late, and was 
introduced to Digges, but no material conversation. Bonfires, 
illuminations, firing twenty-one guns, volunteers, A-c. 

12. Introduced to Me Tier ami Sinclair. A meeting between 
Russell, Me Tier, Macabe, and me. Mode of doing business 
by a Secret Committee, wlio are not known or suspected of 
co-operating, but who, in fact, direct tin; movements of Bel¬ 
fast, Much conversation about the Catholics and their com¬ 
mittee, &c., of which they know wonderfully little at Blefescu. 
Settled to dine with the Secret Committee at Drew’s, on Satur¬ 
day, when the resolutions, &c., of the United Irish will be sub¬ 
mitted. Sent them off, and sat down to new-model the former 
copy. Very curious to see how the thermometer of Blefescu has 
risen, as to politics. Passages in the first copy, which were 
three months ago esteemed too hazardous to propose, are now 
found too tame. Those taken out, and replaced by other and 
better ones. Sinclair came in; read and approved the resolu¬ 
tions, as new-modelled. Russell gave him a mighty pretty his¬ 
tory of the Roman Catholic Committee, and his own negotia¬ 
tions. Christened Russell, V.F. Clerk of this Farish. Sinclair 

• Towards the ch)st* of this year, and at the period of my father’s first 
journey to Belfast, he began, as he states in his own life, to keep the regular 
series of those jotvmals, of which we have recovered these fragments.— 
Editor. 
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asked us to dine and meet Digges, which we acceded to with 
great affability. P. P. very drunk. Home; bed. 

13. Much good jesting in bed, at the expense of P. P. 
Laughed myself into good humour. Rose. Breakfast. Dr. 
Me Donnell. Much conversation regarding Digges. Went to 
meet Neilson ; read over the resolutions wdth him, which he ap¬ 
proved. Went to H. Joy’s, to thank him for his proposing me 
at the Northern Whig Club. He invited Digges, P. P., and 
me, for Friday next, which we accepted. Made farther altera¬ 
tions in the resolutions, by advice of Digges. 

14. Breakfaste*! with Digges at ids lodgings. Met Capt. Se¬ 
ward, who carried out Mr. Pearce to America. Pearce now 
living in President Washington’s house. Met Macabe, who is 
going to England. He showed P. P. ami me certain curious 
drawings. Met Me Tier, and .showe<l him the resolutions, as 
amended. Curious discourse with a hair-dresser, (one Taylor,) 
who has two children christened by the priest, though he is 
himself a Dissenter, merely with a wish to blend the sects. Vi¬ 
sited Jordan, who is an extraordinary young man, and lives in 
a baby-house. Walked all about the town, seeing sights. Four 
o’clock; went to dinner to meet the Secret Committee, who 
consist of VV'm. Sinclair, M<‘Tier, Neilson, Me Leary, Macabe, 
Simms 1st and Simms ;id, Haslitt, Tennant, Campbell, Me II- 
vaine, P. P.. and myself. P. P. and I made onv declarations 
of secrecy, and proceeded to business. P. P. made a long 
speech, stating the present state and politics of the Catholic 
Committee, of which the people of Blefescn know almost no¬ 
thing. They appeared much surprised and pleased at the infor¬ 
mation. Read the card of the Catholics and Stokes’ letter. 
The Committee agree that the North is not yet ripe to follow 
them, but that no party could be raised directly to oppose 
them. Time and discussion the only things wanting to forward 
what is advancing rapidly. Agreed to the resolutions unani¬ 
mously. Resolved to transmit a copy to Tandy, and request 
his and his fellow-citizens’ co-operation, from which great be¬ 
nefit is expected to result to the cause, by reflecting back credit 
on the United Irislimon of Blefescn. Settled the mode of car¬ 
rying the business through the club at large, on Tuesday next. 
The Secret Committee all steady, sensible, clear men, and, as I 
judge, extremely well adapted for serious business. Macabe 
asked us for Monday, Neilson for Tuesday,•both which we did 
most graciously accept. Home at lo. P. P. in the bine devils 
—thinks he is losing his faculties ; glad he has any to lose. 

15. Digges came in to supper; had been lecturing P. P. on 
the state of his nerves, and the necessity of early hours; to 
which he agreed; and, as the first fruits of my advice and his 
reformation, sat up with Di^es until three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, being four hours after I had gone to bed. 
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16. Sunday. Breakfast—Digges, Jordan, and Macabe. 
Church—a vile sermon from Bristowe, (called Caiaphas) against 
smuggling, &c., and about loyalty, and all that. P. P. in great 
sorrow and distress of mind; resolved to leave off smuggling, 
which is injurious to the fair trader.* Walked in the mall with 
Digges and P. P. The ladies, one and all, spcer P. P. who is 
exceedingly fallen thereon, in his own good opinion. Put the 
plump question to Digges, relative to the possibility of Ireland’s 
existence, independent of England. His opinion decidedly for 
independence. England would not risk a contest, the imme¬ 
diate consequence of which would be the destruction of her 
funds. Iredand supplies her with what, in case of a war, she 
could not possibly do without—as seamen and provisions. 
France would most probably assist, from the pride of giving 
freedom to one kingdom more. So would all the enemies of 
England. Nothing to be done, until the religious sects here 
aie united, and England engaged in a foreign war. If Ireland 
were free, and well governed, being that she is unincumbered 
with debt, she would, in arts, commerce, and manufactures, 
spring up like an air-balloon, and leave England behind her, at 
an immense distance. There is no computing the rapidity with 
which she would rise. Digges promised to detail all this, and 
much more, on paper. Home. Dinner at William Sinclair’s, to 
aneet Dr. Halliday, who could not come, being suddenly called 
out to attend a sick bishop. Much conversation about Foster’s 
treatment of Macabe and Pearce. Sinclair in high wrath with 
Foster, of whom he told scurriloias anecdotes. The loom now 
in America, and a capital of 500,000 dollars subscribed to carry 
on the manufacture of linen; workmen, the great want in 
America, which this loom goes precisely to obviate. Ameinca 
improving, silently and unnoticed, in manufactures ; instance, 
in coarse linens, from 14<7. to 8d., of which, seven years since, 
there was a large export from Ireland, but which they now are 
able to supply themselves. Danger, therefore, by the aid of 
Pearce's various and inexhaustible invention, that they may 
proceed in like manner in other fabrics. Washington has 
adopted Pearce as his protege, and declares] him to be the 
first man in America. Great superiority of Ireland and John 
Foster, who can afford to fling away what America and General 
Washington are glad to pick up. One and all of us d—n the 
Government. Hoffie. P. P. sober. Find a large packet by 
the mail, which we rip open in haste, and find 2000 prospectuses 
of the United Irishmen, instead of the pamphlet. Sat down in 
a pet, and wrote a tart letter to Chambers ; got up in a rage, 
cursed, stormed. P. P. very wise, quotes Seneca, Boethius de 

• hest some ingenious commentator should take this seriously, and 
<-hargc Mr. Russell with smuggling, it is proper to notice that he was then 
an officer in the British army_ Editor. 
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Consolatione, and many other good books ; enforces the folly of 
anger in many shapes ; 1 more and more enraged. Left the 
inn and went to sleep at Dr. M'DormeH’s. P. P. not cpiite 
honest; owes me now several shillings, and makes no mcve- 
mcnt towards payment; gave him a hint, on his observing how 
cheap Belfast was, and that he had not changed a guinea for 
some days, by assuring him that I had, and found it very ex¬ 
pensive; hope tliis may do. Bed. 

17. Breakfast—M'Donnell, M‘Aughtrey, Bryson, Digges, 
P. P., and I. Went to the inn; P. P. paid the bill, by which 
my anxiety as to my shillings is completely renmved; believe I 
owe him now two or three, but shall not inquire. P.P. received a 
letter from C. O’Connor, an Irish Papist; very good sense in it 
for all that; read it to all persons when and where it did be¬ 
hove him. Walked out with Digges and P. P. to Macabe’s to 
dinner; the old set; notliing new under tlje sun. Came into 
town early; went to the theatre ; saw a man in a white sheet 
0)1 the stage, who called himself a Carmelite. P. P. whispered 
to me, with a very signiticant face, not to be too sure he was a 
Carmelite. Puzzled at this ; turned round in a little time with 
my doubts to P. P.—P. P. aslce[). N. B. A gentleman, in¬ 
deed a nobleman, on the stage, in a white wig, vastly like 
a gentleman whom I had seen in the morning, walking the 
streets in a brown wig; one Mr. Atkins, a player. Qiiere. 
Was he a Ixird or not ? P. P. incapable of resolving rny doubts. 
Came home before the play was half over, the parties appear¬ 
ing all so mi.serable, that 1 could foresee no end to their woes. 
Saw a fine waistcoat on the man that said he was a Carmelite, 
through a tear in the sheet which he had wrapped about him ; 
afraid after all that he was no Carmelite, and that P. P. was 
right in his caution. Home; whiskey punch with P. P. Bed 
early. 

18. Dined with Neilson. Went at eight to the United 
Irishmen ; M‘Tier in the chair ; twenty-eight members present; 
the club consists of thirty-six original members ; six new ones 
proposed. William Sinclair moved the resolutions, which were 
ado])ted unanimously. A committee of correspondence struck ; 
the members are Sinclair, M‘Tier, Ilaslitt, Neilson, and R. 
Simms, secretary. Read C. O’Connor’s letter with great plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction. Campbell made a flighty objection to 
one paragraph, relating to a renunciation of certain tenets 
falsely attributed to the Roman Catholics ; answered with gi'eat 
ability by Bryson. Campbell angry because he was wrong, as 
is always the case ; his objection overruled. P. P. and 1 made 
several orations on the state of the Roman Catholics, and the 
readiness of the citizens of Dublin to co-operate with the United 
Irishmen. The intelligence received with great applause. 
Broke up at eleven ; came home; resolved to go to the coterie; 
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dressed; went with P. P. P. P. ehaiiged his mind, after a 
quarter of an hour’s fluctuation in the lobby, and calling a 
council of M'ailcrs, at which the chamber-maid assisted ; yha- 
sant, bit! wrong; came back again in something very like an ill 
humour. At the door P. P. clumged his mind again, and pro¬ 
posed to return to the coterie ; refused him plump. P. P, 
severe th( reiipou ; taxed me with many faults, one of which 
was giving advice; told I*. P. I would do so no more. P. P. 
frightened; submitted. Went to bed with a resolution to 
attack him in my turn next morning. C(mld not sleep ; a cat 
in the room ; got U]) and turned her out; fell asleep at last. 

19. Ilreakfast ; M^Aughtrey, Digges, and Bryson. Digges 
took me out to ask my o])inion of tlie (Jnited Irishmen. I 
told him 1 thought them men ol' s])irit and decision, who seem¬ 
ed thoroughly in earnest. He said bethought so too. I asked 
him whether they any-way resembled the Ckunmittees of Ame¬ 
rica in 1775, and afterwards? He said, “Precisely.” In 
Digges’ opinion, one Southern, when moved, e<pials twenty 
Northerns, but vert/ bard to wore them. Digges, Secretary to 
the Baltimore Committee, in Maryland, for some years. He 
appears to take very kindly to P. P. and me — Went, at one, 
to the Select-men. Agreed on the mode of corresponding with 
the Volunteers of Dui)lin. Five hundred of the resolutions of 
the United Irishmen to be printed on little paper, for distribu¬ 
tion. Sinclair’s idea, that the citi/ens should every where pre¬ 
cede the volunteers in adopting similar resolutions. Agreed 
that all eommunieativ)ns, now, and for some time to come, 
should bo through the medium rather of clubs than volunteers, 
inasnmch as there are now many existing corps who might l>e 
influencetl to oppose our present measures regarding the Ca¬ 
tholic®, but it would be impossible to raise a club differing in 
principles from the United Irish; besides, when the clubs are 
formed, the volunteers will follow of course. Armagh not ripe 
lor a deputation of Roman Catholics from Dublin, but every 
exertion t(.) be made to prejrare them, by letters, newspa[>ers, &c. 
Home at ten ; a rainy night. P. P. in the rain, very like King 
Lear in the storm ; came home in the character of the banished 
Kent. Alc»a. P. P. got up very early in the morning, this day, 
and wrote three letters before I was up ; on which proof of the 
amendment of his life, 1 remitted the attack which 1 had in¬ 
tended to make upon him. 

21. Did not get up till one o’clock. Dressed; went in a 
chaise to Joy’s, with Digges and P. P. An amazing battle 
after dinner on the Catholic question. For the Peep-of-day- 
boys, MM. Joy, Williamson, and A. Stewart; for the Defen¬ 
ders, P. P. and myself. The Defenders victorious, after a hard 
battle. All the arguments on the other side, common-place, 
vague, and indefinite. (Vide my pamphlet, in whiidi I call my 
adversary (roose.) P. P. very clever; led Williamson into a 
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palpable absurdity, by a string of artful questions. Williamson 
afraid of a bug-a-boo. .loy an artful and troublesome antago¬ 
nist. Stewart half way between both parties. The Peep-of- 
day-boys ashamed of their own positions. Agree to the jus¬ 
tice of liberating the Catholics, but boggle at the expediency. 

D-d nonsense. P. P. eloquent! reatly to fight Williamson. 

The chaise—Digges of ojjiuion that P. P. and I were victorious. 
Mem. All arguments over a bottle foolish. Home; went to 
bed early. P.P. at the card <dub ; ramie home at two, anti awaked 
me. P. P. perfectly polite ; went to sleep at last. 

22. Walked with P. P. and dortian ; .Iordan a very clever young 
man. Mem. Met the man who said on the stage he was a Carme¬ 
lite, walking the streets with a woman holding him by the arm ; 
the woman painted up to the eyes; convinced, at last, that he 
was no Carmelite; made my apologies to P. P. who triumphed 
thereon. 

23, Sunday. Dinner at A. Stewart’s, with a parcel of sr^uires 
of county Down. Fox-hunting, hare-hunting, bnek-hunting, 
and farming. No bugs in the northern jjotatoes; not even 
known by name, &c. A farm at .a smart rent always better cul¬ 
tivated than one at a low rent; probable enough. Went at 
nine to the Washington club. Argument between Bunting and 
Boyd, of Ballicastle. Boyd pleasant. Persuaderl myself and 
P. P. that we wei'e hungry. Went to the Donegal Arms and 
suppt'.d on lobsters. Drunk. Very ill-natured to P. P. P. P. 
patient.— 3hm. To <lo so no more. Went to bed. Gulled P. P. 
with nonsense. Fell asleep. 

2i: Wakened very sick. Rose at nine. Breakfast at 
Wm. Sinclair’s, per engagement; <a)nld not eat. Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair nursed me with P’rench drams, <!Vc. Rode out with 
P. P. and Sinclair to see his bleach-green. A noble concern ; 
extensive machinery. Anecdotes of the linen trade. Nearly 
independent of England. Seven years ago application made 
to Parliament for a bounty of l';d. per yard; resisted by 
England ; carried at last. Before the bounty, not more than 
thirty or forty pieces shipjred direct for the West Indies from 
Belfast; now, always oO, dO, and 70, boxes in every ship. 
England threatened then to take off the duty on foreign linens, 
but did not venture it. Ireland able to beat any foreign linens 
for quality and cheapness, as ajjpears by the American market, 
which gives no preference by duties, and is supplied entirely by 
Ireland. If England were disposed, she might, for a time, 
check the trade of Ireland in linens; but she w'ould soon give 
up that system for her own sake, because she could not be sup¬ 
plied elsewhere so good and cheap. Gennan linens preferred, 
out of spite, by some families in England, particidarly by the 
royal family. All the King’s and Queen’s linen, German, and, 
of course, all their retainers. Sinclair, for experiment, made 
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lip linen after the German mode, and sent it to the ho^se in 
London which served the King, &c.; worn for two years, and 
much admired ; ten per cent, cheaper, and 20 per cent, better, 
than the German linen. Great orders for Irish German linen, 
which he refused to execute. All but the royal family content 
to take it as mere Irish. God save great George our King ! 

25. Dinner at M‘Tiers; Waddel Cunningham, Holmes, Dr. 
Bruce, &c. A furious battle, which lasted two hours, on the 
Catholic question; as usual, neither party convinced. Teazed 
with the liberality of people agreeing in the principle, but 
doubting as to the expediency. Bruce an intolerant high 
priest; argued sometimes strongly, sometimes unfairly; em¬ 
barrassed the question by distinctions, and mixing things in 
their nature separate. We brought him, at last, to state his de¬ 
finite objection to the immediate emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics. His ideas are, 1st. Danger to true religion, inas¬ 
much as the Roman Catholics would, if emancipated, establish 
an inquisition. 2d. Danger to property by reviving the Court 
of Claims, and admitting any evidence to substantiate Catholic 
titles. 3d. Danger, generally, of throwing the power into their 
hands, whiclPwould make this a Catholic Government, incapable 
of enjoying or extending liberty! Many other wild notions, 
which he afterwards gave up, but these three he repeated again 
and again, as his creed. Almost all the company of his opinion, 
excepting P. P., who made desperate battle, M‘Tier, Getty, 
and me. 

26. Breakfast; Digges, and Jordan. Chat. Jordan enraged 
at Bruce’s theory. Walked out; saw the glass-house, foundry, 
&c. Dinner at Sinclair’s; M‘Tier, M'Aughtrey, P. P. and I. 
Bruce’s theory again discussed. Sinclair much surprised at it. 
Catholic question. Assertion of Bruce relative to their be¬ 
haviour at Convention; denied by P. P., who threatens to 
write a book. M‘Tier asked what could we do against Eng¬ 
land ? Sinclair hot. He and P. P. agree that the army in Ire¬ 
land would be annihilated, and could not be replaced. Sinclair 
defies the power of England as to our trade; admits that she 
could check it for a time, but that, after the revolution, it would 
spring up with inconceivable rapidity, Ireland being unincum¬ 
bered with debt. (Singular that his opinion agrees with Digges, 
even in the very words.) My own mind quite made up. Sin¬ 
clair bleaches annually 10,000 pieces of linen. P. P. of opinion 
that the weakness of England should be looked to, as well as 
that of Ireland; also, Mr. Digges, who says, “ the first shot 
fired by England against this country, down go her stocks.” 
Home early. P. P. pretty well on, but not quite gone. Bed. 

27. Rise for the purpose of packing. Assisted by Digges, 
and very much impeded by P. P. who has not yet slept off his 
wine, and is, besides, for certain reasons, much puzzled. Jordan 
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and M'Donnell stay with us. At one o’clock leave Belfast with 
heavy hearts, having first taken leave of every body on the 
road. M'Donnell sees us four miles on the road. 

Hie ^finis longce charteeque, xicRque, —as the divine Flaccus 
hath it. 

The poor ambassadors are reduced to the rank of private in¬ 
dividuals— Sic transit gloria mnndi — 

P. P. and J. HUTTON. 

Nov, 7, 1791. Dinner at Doyle’s. Eighteen present—^Tandy, 
.lones, Drennan, Pollock, M‘Kenna, M'Nevin, M‘Cormick, 
P. P. and Mr. Hutton, See. All quiet at first. Tandy says that 
Grattan is certainly with us ; also, the Duke of Leinster, almost 
as certain. Read the declaration of the Catholic Society for con¬ 
stitutional information ; very much admired, and justly. Jones 
begins to broach opinions; thinks the question involved and 
complicated unnecessarily, by mixing the qu(;stion of reform 
with the Catholic business : get the last first, and the other will 
follow of course. Jones opposed by Mr. Hutton, on the ground 
that the mere right of the Catholics is not supported by sufficient 
strength to induce the Protestants to come forward, and, there¬ 
fore, a common interest must call forth common exertions. If a 
compact be once established between the })arties, it is of little 
import which part of the question comes first; but absolutely 
necessary to hold out, on the one hand, reform to the Protestants, 
and, on the other, emancipation to the Catholics; by which the 
views and interests of both are inseparably consolidated and 
blended. Mr. Hutton very ingenious and persuasive on the oc¬ 
casion, and uses sundry other good arguments. Followed by 
Neilson, on the ground of past experience, that nothing can be 
done by disunited parties, and no secure bond of union but com¬ 
mon interest; instances the convention, and concludes with many 
compliments to Mr. Hutton. 

Letter to Mrs. 'Tone, from- Dahlia, ahoiit the Summer of 1791. 

De AR Love, — I have nothing more to say, than that affairs 
are going on here swimmingly. We have got up a club of 
United Irishmen in Dublin, similar to that in Belfast, who have 
adopted our resolutions, with a short preface. We have pretty 
well secured all Connaught, and are fighting out the other two 
provinces. It is wonderful with what zeal, spirit, activity, and 
secrecy, all things are conducted. I have dined with divers 
Papists, and, in particular, with Lord Dunsany, who lately re¬ 
formed, but is still a good Catholic in his heart. He begged the 
honour of my acquaintance, and I shall call on him to-morrow. 
My book is running like wildfire. The castle has got hold of 
the story, but very imperfectly. All they know is, that the dis¬ 
order broke out in Belfast, and was earned there by one Toole, 

VOL II. 2 c 
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or Toomey, or some such name, a lawyer. 1 suppose they will 
endeavour to find out this Mr. Toole, or Toomey, or whatever 
his name is. 

George Ponsonby is, on a sudden, grown vastly civil and at¬ 
tentive, ..and so muc h for politics. 1 learn, and I 

am sorry, that you have got a return of the pain in your head. 
Willy is growing too strong for you, and, therefore, I beg you 
may wean him immediately. He is old enough now, and you 
must not injure your own health for that little monkey,* espe¬ 
cially when you know how precious your health is to me. 

h^y stay in town is of such infinite consequence, that I am 
sure you would not wish me to quit, whilst things are in their 
present train. If you can get Mary down, I shall be very 
happy; I leave it to you, as I am, with my head, hands, and 
heart, so full of business, that I have scarcely time to subscribe 
myself, yours, &c. 

Letter to Mrs. Tone, from Belfast, October 20, 1791. 

My DEAREST Life and Soue, — I wrote a few posts since, 
just to let you know that I was alive and well. I did not tell 
you any news, as I journalize every thing, and promise myself 
great pleasure from reading my papers over with you. I have 
christened Russell by the name of P. P., Clerk of this Parish, 
and he makes a very conspicuous figure in my memoirs. If 
you do not know who P. P. is, the joke will be lost on you. 
I find the people here extremely civil; 1 have dined out every 
day since I came here, and have now more engagements than I 
can possibly fulfil. I did hope to get away on Sunday, but I 
fear I shall not be able to move before Thursday. You cannot 
conceive how much this short absence has endeared you to me. 
You think it is better for us to be always together, but I am 
sure, from my own experience, you are wrong : for I cannot 
leave you now, though but for one week, that I do not feel my 
heart cling to you and our dear little ones. I have no more to 
say, but to desire my love to all of you, and am, dearest Love, 
ever yours. If you have not written before this, you need not 
write; I wish, however, I had one letter from you. 

T. W. TONE. 

P. S. Dear Matty, —As to any thing your wise husband 
may have said of me, I neither desire to know, nor do I care. 
It IS sufficient, generally, “ I had a friend.” 1 am at present 
composing a pretty moral treatise on temperance, and will dedi¬ 
cate it to myself, for I don’t know who is likely to profit so 
much by it. Pray give my love to your virgin daughter and 
infant progeny. “God bless every body.” Yours, till death. 


• Good wordx ! Papa.— Editor. 
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P. 9. P. P. lias been scribbling his bit. of nonsense. lie is 
a great fool, and I have much trouble to manage him. 1 assure 
yon that yon will be much amused by his exploits in my jour¬ 
nal, which is a thousand times wittier than Swift’s, as in justice 
it ought, for it is written for the amusement of one a thousand 
times more amiable than Stella. I conclude in the words of 
my friend P, P., God bless every body ! 

P. S. P. P. calls me “ /lis friend Mr. John Hutton but 
God knows the heart. He is writing a journal, but mine is 
worth fifty of it. 

Journiitx oj'1792.* 

July 4. Waited on Mr. F. by his desire, who told mo that 
Mr. Conolly was just returned from England, and that he was 
much better afl'ected than they had expected, but .some of Fitz- 
gibbon’s people had been endeavouring to frighten him with 
f’atholic insurrections, cVc. That he was decidedly against the 
conduct of the House of Commons, in rejecting the petition, 
because, if the principles on which they justified that measure 
were right, they should not have granted the Catholics any 
thing, not even Sir Hercules Langrislie’s bill. Mr. F. then said, 
that Mr. Conolly was a man who liked attentions, and therefore 
he would advise Byrne and Keogh, and some Kildare gentle¬ 
men (I mentioned Fit/.gerald), to wait on him with the declara¬ 
tion, and any other papers; to prefer their earnest desire for 
the approbation and support of so very respectable a character, 
and express their apprehensions, lest pains might be taken to 
prejudice his mind against them. 

.fmtrnal of the Proceedings of Mr. John lJullon on his second ein- 
bossy to Helfast ; also his dealings with the Catholics, inchulino 
his comhinntioHs with sundry dissenting Republicans, and his 
plan for a general system of Irish Jacobins. 

July 9. Set out posting with the Keeper of the College Lions 
for Belfast (Whitley Stokes). Breakfast at the Man of War ; 
missed poor P. P. sadly. The Keeper dull. Proposed picquet; 
agreed to; played very fair ; doubt that the Keeper is a black¬ 
leg. 

10. Set off early. Arrive at Belfast at one o’clock ; learn 
that the first company is at exercise, and dine upon Waddel 
Cunningham. Unpack in a hurry, and dress in regimentals; 
run off to the field, and leave the Keeper to fag. Meet every 
body. Cunningham very civil; dine in the tent, at the right 
hand of the Captain. After dinner the whole company turn 
out and dance on the field; vastly French ; march into town in 

• The journals of Januai’y, February, March, Ajml, May, and .fuiie, 
1792, are lost. From the nionth of July, we possess the series of tliose 
journals to the 20th of November.— Editor. 

2 c 2 
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the evening, “ all with magnanimity and benevolence.” Sup 
with Neilson and the old set; very much tired after my journey. 
Bed at one o’clock. 

11. Rise with great hcadach ; stupid as a mill-horse ; call 
on Sinclair ; read over the address. Agree to meet him and Dr. 
White,*" with whom I learn I am appointed committee-man, the 
next morning, at breakfast, and settle it finally. Call on the 
unfortunate Keeper, whom I have not seen Lord knows when ; 
find that he gets on very well without me. Bring him to the 
Hypocrite and introduce him; the Hypocrite as gentle as ever ; 
asks us to dine next day ; agree thereto. Meet the Irish Slave, 
who is rejoiced to see me. Dine with Neilson and the old set ; 
the Keeper comes late; conversation flat enough. More and 
more miss poor P. P. Bring the Keeper to the coterie. See 
an apparition of Jordan, who is in London ; find, on speaking 
Latin to the said apparition, that it is Jordan himself; heartily 
glad to see him. Sup at the coterie; sup again at Neilson ; 
the old set. Bed late. All this day dull as a post ; no P. P. 
Sad! sad! 

12. Rise again with headach, resulting from late hours. 
Go out to the Draper at Lilliput. Meet Dr. White ; settle the 
address ; many alterations. Go off at nine in the evening to 
meet the delegates at the Donegal Arms; fifteen present, 
M'Tier in the chair. Read the address from the committee; 
Waddel Cunningham opposes it, without assigning any reason. 
Neilson at him. At last out it comes. The coming down of 
Mr. Hutton has given great alarm, especially as he has brought 
with him some man from the College, whom no one knows. 
The company all laugh ; Cunningham goes off in a pet. The 
address read, paragraph by paragraph, and approved unani¬ 
mously, except that part which relates to the Catholics, which 
had H. Joy’s single negative. Address to the National As¬ 
sembly read and approved in like manner. Broke up. Home. 
Bed as usual at half past one. D—d bad hours! 

13. Rise again with a headach. Go to the Donegal 
Arms. No Catholics by the mail; very odd. Saw them take 
places for last night. Will they come or not ? No letters. The 
Jacobin party up here ; Lafayette down; think they are all 
wrong. Belfast not half so pleasant this time as the last. Poli¬ 
tics just as good or better; every thing else worse. Grievous 
want of P. P.; the Keeper not equal to him. By the by, the 
Hypocrite made the Keeper drunk last night. Fine doings. 
Miss that unfortunate Digues. Hear that several Catholics have 
been seen; run to try; find Magog, Weldon, and others, to a 
large amount. The hair of Dr. Haliday’s wig miraculously 
grows grey with fear of the Catholics. Several comets appear 


Now of Baltimore.— Editor. 
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in the market-place. Walk the Catholics about to show them 
the lions. See the figure of Conunerce at the insurance ofl&ce; the 
Catholics mistake it for an image, and kneel down, take out 
their beads, and say their prayers before it; leave them at the 
Exchange, and go to dinner with Simms. The old set. Drink 
nothing. Go at seven to meet the Jacobins. Expect a sharp 
opposition to-moixow. Some of the country corps no better 
than Peep-of-day-boys. Antrim folks good; Down, bad. 
Good news from Munster; Gog preaching for three days to 
six bishops, who are at last converted; so the returns will go 
on— fa ira ! The Draper tells Mr. Hutton that great exertions are 
making to impress people with the idea that he is going to ram 
something down their throats. Stuff, stuff! The Draper mode¬ 
rate ; thinks it will be a work of time, &c. but still the cause gains 
ground daily. All this not very encouraging. Come home in not 
the most aimable temper. Get my belt, <fec. for the review to¬ 
morrow. Generally sulky. Want P. P. in order to advise him; just 
in a humour to give advice. The Keeper dines this day in the 
country with the Hypocrite, and others; suppose he will make 
a beast of himself again. Bed. A plot! a plot! Neilson 
comes to my bedside at one o’clock, with orders to prepare for 
battle in the morning. Passing by a room in the inn, he heard 
Cunningham’s voice very loud ; the door being half open, he 
went in and found, to his utter astonishment, delegates from the 
country corps, with Waddel haranguing against the Catholics, 
and talking of some sedition intended to be broached the next 
day. Waddel taken all aback by this apparition of Neilson. 
Neilson abuses him, and reads the papers ; the company breaks 
up without coming to any determination, but Neilson expects 

hot work in the morning. Waddel a-. Sleep at last, 

about two. 

l^. Era of the French Revolution! Knocked up early by 
Neilson; get on my regimentals, and go breakfast with the 
Catholics. M‘Kenna arrived. Drums beating, colours flying, 
and all the honours of war. Brigade formed, and march off by 
ten ; 700 men, and make a tolerable appearance. A council of 
war held in a potato field, adjacent to the review-ground. Pre¬ 
sent, the Draper in the chair, the Tribune, his brother George, 
Dr. Crawford of Lisburn, Rev. Mr. Craig, Dr. M‘Kenna, and 
Mr. Hutton : all fools except the first and last. Crawford and 
Tandy frightened out of their wits. W e are undone; shall be 
defeated; all the country corps decidedly against us, from 
the report of some seditious paper (the old story); better to 
adopt something moderate, that shall include all parties. 
M'Kenna very absurd; takes upon him the man of in¬ 
fluence ; says the Catholics are timid, and a repulse here 
would be fatal, and success of little consequence, as a de¬ 
claration in favour of the Catholics was now useless, unless fol- 
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lowed up by some stroug step. Mr. Hutton at last breaks silence; 
contradicts M'Kenna plump, as to the use of a declaration, in 
which the Draper concurs ; examines the question in three lights, 
as being carried by a small majority, or lost, or not proposed. 
In the lirst case, if we sueceed by a small majority, it is still 
success and a majority, which is better than a defeat. In the 
second, if it be lost, let it go ; let us know the worst, and not 
be afraid to look the question in the face, nor delude ourselves 
and the Catholics with the idea of support, where no support is 
to be found. As to the third idea, which seemed to prevail most 
in the council, of not proposing the address, that was, of all possi¬ 
ble measures, the worst; it carried in it all the evils of the other 
two, and many more ; it was cowardly and foolish, more ruin¬ 
ous than the worst defeat: for those men who had already spread 
so many lies about the address would, if it was now kept back, 
utter a thousand more, and say it was so infamous that no man 
could be found hardy enough to propose it to the meeting; that, 
in the Catholic question, not to advance was to recede, and if, 
al'ter the strong measures of the last nine months, we were now 
to blink it, it woidd at once utterly destroy all hopes or pros¬ 
pect of union. Unanimity was a good thing in itself, and more 
essentially so, as it was a means of promoting good principles ; 
if, however, the principle must be renounced, to procure unani¬ 
mity, it was not worth buying at that price. Mr. Hutton, like¬ 
wise, said, that he did not see the question in so desperate a 
light; he w'ould hope it might be carried, even by a large majo¬ 
rity ; but, in all events, whether carried or not, he entreated the 
Draper to move it boldly, and leave the event to Providence. 
The Draper agrees; the other members shrug up their shoul¬ 
ders, depart, and the council breaks up. The Draper and Mr. 
Hutton walk about the field; every man discourages them, but 
all won’t do. The Draper a fine resolute fellow. Mr. Hutton 
says nothing of the energy, spirit, and decision of his own cha¬ 
racter, especially when contrasted with the caution and mo¬ 
deration of the Lisburn men, and the bladdering stuff of 
M‘Kenna. Moderation—nonsense ! March into town at three. 
Meet Haslitt and Neilson; take the word “ Catholic” out, and 
put in the word “ Irishmen” of every religious denomination. 
Procession. Meeting at the Linen Hall, astonishing full. Ques¬ 
tion moved by the Draper. Before the debate goes on five mi- 
nues, satisfied that we have it hollow; tlie Lisburn men, and 
our good advisers in the field, all mistaken. More and more 
satisfied that their moderation is nonsense and stuff. Carry 
the question with about five dissenting voices, among whom are 
Joy and Waddel Cunningham. All hollow. Could have car¬ 
ried any thing. The business now fairly settled in Belfast and 
the neighbourhood, llu/za! Huzza! Dinner at the Done¬ 
gal Arms. Every body as happy as a king, but Waddel, who 
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looks like the Devil himself! Huzza! God bless every body ! 
Stanislaus Augustus! George Washington! Beau-jour. Who 
would have thought it this morning ? Huzza! Generally 
drunk.—Broke my glass thumping the table. Home, God 
knows how or when. Huzza! God bless every body again, 
generally,—Bed, with three times three. Sleep at last. 

16. Rise and go to breakfast with Will Simms at the 
Grove ; all the Catholics from Dublin there. Council of war in 
the garden; Gog, Robert Simms, and Mr. Hutton. Gog ex¬ 
pounds the plan of organizing the Catholic body. Mr. Hutton 
takes the opportunity to press an idea started by P. P. several 
months back, for organizing, in a similar manner, the Dissenting 
interest. All agree that if that could be accomplished, the busi¬ 
ness would be done. Quere ; How ? Simms satisfied that we 
have already a great majority of the thinking men through the 
North with us; says, however, that if Government attack the 
Catholic Committee, under the new system in two months, 
the North will not be ready to support them. Mr. Hutton ex¬ 
plains, that we are not ready to call on any one yet for more than 
good wishes, and asks Simms, who is indeed a Tanner, and 
shall for the future be so called, what he thinks of the next 14th 
of July. The Tanner looks extremely wise and significant. 
Gog, Mr. Hutton, and he, worship each other, and sign an arti¬ 
cle Kith their blood ; Jlourish their hands three times in a most 
graceful manner, (see Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World), and 
march oft' into town. “ Ho, but they are indeed most agreeable 
creatures.” (Do.) Ix>unge till near dinner. Go to the Done¬ 
gal Arms, and meet all the Catholics. M'Kenna comes in, and 
confesses that his behaviour at the council of war on the 14th 
was indefensible, and that he is sorry, &c. Dinner ; M'Tier 
in the chair. Checquered at the head of the table, a Dissenter 
and a Catholic. Delightful! The four flags, America, France, 
Poland, Ireland, but no England. Bravo ! Beau jour ! The 
Draper and I sit together at the foot of the table. Conversation 
regarding M‘Kenna, who has acted very strangely. Home. 
Bed. Determine to set off to-morrow and see P. P. Go to 
sleep thinking of my journey. Keeper gone to Scotland. 

17. Waked by Neilson, to see Gog, and other Catholics, 
before they set off. Go to the Inn. Much conversation about 
the Peep-of-day-boys and Defenders. My letter in the North¬ 
ern Star approved of. Proposed by Neilson that the Catholics 
should go by Rathfriland, where the disturbances are, and meet 
some of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, in order to try 
if any thing can be done to restore peace. He offers, in that 
case, to go himself, and all parties request me to go too. Vexed 
to the very soul at having my expiration to Dungannon all 
blown up. Rot it—sink it—d—n it—must go—cannot possi¬ 
bly help it. Poor P. P.—Well, “ ’Tis but in vain for soldiers to 
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complain.” Agree to set off in half an hour to Rathfriland. 
Hope our journey may do some good, as the restoration of tran¬ 
quillity is to us of the last importance. Console myself with 
this hope for the disappointment of not seeing P. P. but vexed 

<J-y for all that. Set off in a very middling temper with 

Neilson and his wife. Arrive, at ten, at a Mr, Lowry’s, near Rath¬ 
friland. Received with great politeness and hospitality. Sup¬ 
per. Sit up late, as usual. Bed at half past one. Sad ! said 1 
18. Rise, and set off with Neilson and young Lowry, to 
Rathfriland. In about an hour the Catholics arrive from Down¬ 
patrick. Meet Mr, Tighe, the Parson, Sam. Barber, the Dis¬ 
senting Minister, Mr. Derry, the Priest, and about eighteen 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. Agreed on all hands that the 
Protestants were the aggressors. Several have been killed on 
both sides. Great offence taken at the Catholics marching 
about in military array, and firing shots at unseasonable times. 
The Catholics certainly wrong in that, and must, if possible, be 
stopped. The majority think that if that were accomplished, the 
disturbances would soon die away. Some bigots think that 
their arms should be taken from the Catholics. God forbid! 
besides; the thing is in its nature impossible. Mr. Hutton pro¬ 
poses that the Catholics shall agree to desist from parading in 
bodies and firing, and the Dissenters shall declare that they will 
maintain the peace of the country against all who shall trans¬ 
gress, without distinction of pat ty or religion. An amendment 
proposed by Neilson, that this declaration should be made by 
the volunteers. The idea unanimously approved, and three 
officers then present (Captain A. Lowry, Captain Cowen, and 
Captain Barber,) engage for their respective companies. A re¬ 
fractory priest, of the name of Fitzsimons, much blamed; the 
Catholics engage to have him removed. They likewise propose 
to have a pastoral letter from their bishop, and a circular one 
from the committee, to be read in every chapel, recommending 
peace and good order. The Catholics always ready to make 
peace and keep it. Cannot, on the whole, learn that they do 
any thing worse than meet in large bodies, and fire powder; 
foolish, certainly, but not wicked. They break open no houses^ 
nor ever begin an attack. The Protestants, however, extremely 
alarmed at their meetings, which, therefore, must, if possible, 
be suppressed. The Catholic clergy have almost totally lost 
their influence since the people have got arms, so fatal to super¬ 
stition and priestcraft is even the smallest degree of liberty. 
The Catholics and Mr. Hutton receive the thanks of the meet¬ 
ing for their public spirit in coming down on the occasion. All 
part on excellent terms. Mr. Hutton meditates attempting an 
excursion to Dungannon. Finds, on calculation, that P. P. 
would, most probably, be in Belfast about the time he could 
reach there. Gives up his scheme in a pet, and sets off with 
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the Catholics for Newry, on his way to Dublin. Gog converts 
a bishop at Newi^, another at Downpatrick. Arrive at Dun¬ 
dalk. Gog insufferably vain, and fishing for compliments, of 
which Mr. Hutton, at first, is rather sparing. Gog then praises 
Mr. Hutton, who relents thereupon, and lays it on in return 
pretty thick. Nothing too gross. A great deal of wine. Bed, 
as usual, between one and two. Bad! Bad ! Bad ! 

19. Set off early, and ride twelve miles on a lame hack; 
pleasant and respectable! Get on to Drogheda, and find the 
Newry stage just setting off for Dublin. Leave Gog converting 
another bishop, (the Catholic Primate) and drive off in the 
stage; no adventures; arrive in town at six in the evening. 
Hie finis longce chartttque, vieeque. —Hor. 

N. B. The meeting on the 14th like the old German meet¬ 
ings in the woods. All the people sitting, and the armed war¬ 
riors in a ring standing round. Fine effect of the unanimous 
Ay of the Assembly when passing the address. Mr. Hutton 
affected so that the tears stood in his eyes; sentimental and 
pretty. 

21. Dublin. Ride out with Gog to Grattan, and tell him of 
the state of things in the North and in the South, which he 
approves. Talk of next Winter. He apprehends Government 
will make a blow at the Catholics, by committing their chair¬ 
man. Mr. Hutton of opinion that the whole body should rise 
and go with him in that event. Grattan advises to let him go, 
and immediately elect another. If he be committed, elect ano¬ 
ther, and so on, but never to recede. Mr. Hutton asks for a 
committee to inquire, next session, into the state of the North, 
and the causes of the riots there. Grattan thinks it would do 
mischief, because the committee being, to a certainty, under 
the influence of the Castle, would misstate and garble facts, 
and draw conclusions which even these facts could not warrant. 
Mr. Hutton says that is very hard, which Grattan admits; but 
says the reason is obvious, that we have no Parliament in Ire¬ 
land. 

22. Meet the sub-committee; read the address, which is 
approved, with a clause promising protection from the General 
Committee to all peaceable Catholics. Think this a capital 
stroke, as it gives such a hold of the has peuple, of whom there 
are in this country above 3,000,000. Meet Gog in the evening, 
who is in a peck of troubles. Expects Burke over in Cork 
every day, notwithstanding all that has been done to prevent 
his coming.* Burke pretends that he is come on bis private 
affairs. Private fiddlesticks! Gog in a rage; determined to 
thwart him on all occasions, and put him down with the Catho¬ 
lics, which he most richly deserves for the great impropriety of 


* See Vol. I. j) 85. 
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his conduct in never communicating a syllable of information 
whilst acting as agent in England, though perpetually applied 
to for that purpose, and also for his now coming over (if he 
does come) against the inclination of every one concerned. 
Burke by far the most impudent, opinidtre fellow that ever I 
knew. Gog wants to have a Robin not to invite him to their 
houses. Believe, if h© comes, he will be rumped. Does be 
want another 2000 guineas ? 

23. Dined with Tom Braughall and Gog. Read a very long 
prancing letter from Burke, filled with nonsense about the French 
Revolution, on which he is as mad as his father. The issue is, 
that the Catholics will meet no support from ministry in Eng¬ 
land, (who seem to be bullied by ministry here) in their next 
apjdication to Parliament; they must, therefore, rely on their 
own force. And it seems pretty evident that England, if she 
will not interfere on their behalf, neither will she interfere against 
them; so that the Catholics, and the Protestant ascendancy, 
are left to fight it out, propriis aril/its, (d la bonne heurc.) It 
should seem, that Government here have gone so far as to me¬ 
nace stopping the mutiny bills and supplies, if they are not 
allowed the sole management of the Catholic affairs. What 
will be the issue of all this ? 

24. In committee. Read over Burke’s letter again, and 
receive orders to prepare an answer thereto, and also a letter to 
the Hon. Mr. Browne. Wrote a letter to Burke, giving him 
his conge, regretting that ministry in England had, by adopt¬ 
ing a determined neutrality, rendered further application to 
them useless, and of course deprived the Catholics of the 
powerful aid of his talents, and giving him a remote prospect 
that he might again be employed on some future emergency. 
All very civil and indefinite : not a bad letter. This day my 
appointment as Secretary to the Sub-committee, until the rising 
of Parliament, was confirmed unanimously by tire General 
Committee, with a stipend for that time of 200/. 

25. Sub-committee. Letter to Burke read, and objected 
to by Mr. Fitzgerald, as being too pointed a dismissal. Long 
conversation thereon, and alterations made. The majority of 
the Sub-committee cowardly. Gog stout, but overruled. 

26. Rode out to Grattan’s, arrd dined there by appointment 
with Gog and Hardy. Little new ; but the old ground beaten 
ovef again. Talking of the late Chief Baron Burgh, Grattan 
said that he fell in love with daisies on his march; he stopped 
to pick them up, and twist them into a garland, which he flung 
about him, and so entered the field of battle, half a hero and 
half an opera-dancer. Pretty ! Captain Fitzgerald, Grattan’s 
brother-in-law, a fine young fellow. Great deal of wine ; Grat¬ 
tan keeps us to sup. 

27. pleasant breakfast. Tell Grattan about Digges. 
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Grattan es^er to know him. Promise to send him Digges' 
letter on trade, &c. 

31. Circular letter for the returns ready for signing. The 
Vintner comes in, and, after a long debate, refuses to sign. 
Cowardly! rascally! The fellow is worth 200,0001. Gog in 
the horrors. Dine with Warren and Archdekin. Sick all this 
day. Bed at nine o’clock. 

August 1. “ Merry be the first of August!” Breakfast in 

college. Boswell shows us a loom of his invention, for weaving 
fishing nets, which executes it completely with the fisherman’s 
knot. He sent a sample to the Society for Eticouraging the 
Arts in London, which had offered sixty guineas premium for 
such an invention. Several others put in their claim, but his 
was the only one which answered. He would, in consequence, 
have got the reward, only it was luckily discovered, in time to 
prevent it, that he was an Irishman, for which reason only they 
did refuse him. Wise and liberal. Mr. Everhard, of Sligo, 
comes in ; gives a most melancholy account of the depression 
and insults under which the Catholics of that town labour ; 
every Protestant rascal breaks their heads and windows for his 
amusement, and no grand jury will find their bills, nor petit 
jury convict their tormentors. The Catholic spirit quite broken. 
They do not even beat one another. Sad ! sad ! Busy all day 
folding papers, &c. for the Munster Bishops! D—d all 
Bishops! Gog not quite well on that point. Thinks them a 
good thing. Nonsense. Dine at home with Neilson and 
M‘Cracken. Very pleasant, liights of man! French revolution ! 
No Bishops ! &c. &c. &:c. 

2. Breakfast with Drennan and Neilson. Sub-commit¬ 
tee. More papers. Gog not at all equal in steadiness to 
Magog, and as vain as the devil. Magog not a grain of a 
Papist, nor Warren ; all the others so so enough. Meet J. 
Bramston just setting off for England. Dine at Sweetman’s 
with a long set. All well. Half the county Down have re¬ 
turned their delegates. Bravo! 

3. Sub-committee. Folding circular letters, &c. Wex 
ford returns at last. Rent-roll of their delegates, 15,000/, 
per annum. Bravo ! This makes eight counties. 

Journal of the proceedings of John Hutton, Esq. on his third jour¬ 
ney to the North of Ireland; including his artful negotiations 
■with the Peep-of-day-boys, and sundry Peers of the realm ; also, 
his valorous entry into, and famous retreat out of, the city of 
Rathfrilund ; interspersed with sundry delectable adieutures and 
entertaining anecdotes. —Vive le Roi ! 

August 7. Set out posting on my expedition among the 
Peep-of-day-hoys, with Gog and Neilson. Pleasant journey. 
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Arrive in Drogheda, and dine. Settle with NeiUon to meet us 
at Rathfriland. The first of last month kept here with solem¬ 
nity : “ July the first in Oldbridge Town there was a grievous 
battle.” Sick. Bed at eight o’clock. 

8. Go to the Coffee House. See the Derry Grand Jury re¬ 
solutions, and the call of the county of Wexford. In a horrible 
rage. Sit down and write a paper for the Northern Star, signed 
Vindex, abusing the resolutions, &c. Show Vindex to Gog, who 
is as pleased as Punch ; tells me he has succeeded with the 
Bishops, and is to dine with them. Go to Bird’s, and stay 
amongst a parcel of girls all the evening. Puppy ! Home late. 

9. Walk out with Gog, and plan counter-resolutions for 
Derry ; come home and write them. Gog takes them in his 
pocket to the Primate. Bird and Hamill ; propose to them to 
offer a coalition to the Protestant ascendancy, and that instead 
of orange cockades, all parties should unite and wear green 
ones on the next first of J uly. A good scheme, though it is my 
own. They seem to think it could not be done. Let them try, 
however. 

11. Breakfast. Hear that Mr. Barber is of opinion we ought 
not to go to Rathfriland, and has desired some one to write 
us word so. It is surmised that his reason is, lest we might be 
insulted by some of the bigots in that town. Cannot help it: 
what must be, must be, and we must go to Rathfriland. Buy 
powder and ball, and load our pistols, for fear of accidents. 
My balls too little; d—n it! Afraid of Capt. Swan, who is a 
bloody Peep-of-day-boy; endeavour to make a pun on his 
name: something about goose, but it won’t do. “ When as I 
sat in Babylon.” Hear just now that if we go to Rathfriland 
we shall be houghed : “ pleasant, but wrong.” What is to be 
done ? This information we have from Mr. O’Neil, of Cabra : 
cowardly enough, but I dare say he heard it. Set off for Mr. 
O’Neil, of Bannvale, on our way for Rathfriland. Arrive at 
length at that flourishing seat of liberality and public virtue. 
“ I fear thee, O Rathfriland, lest that thy girls with spits, and 
boys with stones, in puny battle slay me.” Stop at Murphy's 
Inn, six in number, all valiant. Get paper, and begin to write 
to Dr. Tighe, Mr. Barber, and Mr. A. I«wry. Stopped short 
by the intelligence that the Landlord will give us no accommo¬ 
dations ! Hey! hey! The fellow absolutely refuses. He has 
cold beef and lamb chops, and will give us neither, but turns 

off on his heel. D-d fine. Well, Mr. Murphy ! The dog 

is a Quaker. What is to be done, now, at half past four ? A 
striking proof of the state of politics in this country, when a 
Landlord will not give accommodation for money to Catholics. 
Get a Mr. Murphy at last, brother to our hospitable land¬ 
lord, and a decent man : explain the motives of our coming 
to him; and remind him of the conversation of 18th July last. 
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He seems very much ashamed of the behaviour of his brother, 
and, in some degree, apprehensive of our meeting some insult; 
which, however, he hopes may not happen. All stout. Some of 
us determined to make the boors of Rathfriland smoke for it, if 
they attack us, particularly M'Nally, who has ridden from 
Newry armed, merely to assist us in case of necessity ; manly 
and decided ! The gentlemen of the Town have learned, as we 
presume, that we are prepared, and therefore make no attempt 
to duck us, as they had lamented they did not do on our last vi¬ 
sit. Leave Rathfriland in great force, the cavalry in the front. 
See about 150 Peep-of-day-boys exercising within a quarter of a 
mile of the town. Suppose if we had attempted to lie in the 
town, we should have had a battle. Arrive at Mr. O’Neil’s and 
dine. Old gentry, and very hospitable and kind. Mr. O’Neil 
exceedingly hurt at being refused a dinner in Rathfriland, 
within sight of which he and his ancestors have lived for a cen¬ 
tury. Horrible thing, these religious discords, which are cer¬ 
tainly fomented by the aristocrats of this country. Get off with 
great difficulty from O’Neil, and arrive at Newry about ten. 
Dismount with our four cases of pistols, very stout. “ Five 
pound for a Peep-of-day-boy.” Huzza! Huzza! Generally 
glad that we are come back safe. Mug porter to a large 
amount. God bless every body. Bed. 

12. See Vindex in print; incorrect enough; made out a 
quotation on Captain Swan ; “ If he had been saucy, we would 
have made him a rare bird on the earth, and very much like a 
black swan.” Hit this off yesterday, as we were going into 
Rathfriland, when I was in a fright. Was I in a fright ? The 
truth is, I was not, and yet I was not a jot sorry when it was 
bed-time, and all well; “ All fair,” as Mr. Breslaw hath it. 
Dine at O’Hanlon’s. After dinner ride to Rosstrevor along 
shore. Beautiful! Mourne, the sea, &c. Sit up very late and 
talk treason. Sad ! 

13th. Agree to push on for Belfast, where we arrive and sup 
with Neilson and Simms. Neilson brings us home to lodge. 
Bed late. 

14th. Walk out and sec M'Cracken’s new ship, the Hibernia. 
Hibernia has an English crown on her shield. We all roar at 
him. Dine at Neilson’s with the old set. The county Down 
getting better every day on the Catholic question. Gog and 
Mr. Hutton called upon to give an account of the present state 
of Catholics. Mr. Hutton makes a long and accurate state¬ 
ment, which meets the unanimous approbation of all present. 
The Belfast men get warm with wine and patriotism. All stout; 
Gog valiant; also the Irish slave; also the Tanner ; also Mr. 
Hutton. The Catholics offer to find soldiers, if Belfast will 
provide oflScers. All fair. Lurgan green as usual. Something 
will come out of all this. Agree to talk the matter over to- 
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morrow, when wc are all eool. Huzza! Generally drunk. 
I’ive la nation f D—n the Empress of Russia ! Success to the 
Polish arms, with three time three. Huzza! Generally very 
drunk. Bed. God knows how. To dine to-morrow with the 
Tanner. Huzza I Huz— 

15. Waken drunk. Breakfast with Neilson, the Jacobin, &c. 
More volunteer companies springing up like mushrooms, nobody 
knows why. All the Antrim corps well. Please God, we shall 
furnish them with something to think of. This country will 
never be well until the Catholics are educated at home, and 
their clergy elective. Dinner at the Tanner’s; ail well. The 
Rev. T. Birch, of Botany Bay, tells us that he is just returned 
from a meeting of eighteen Dissenting clergymen from different 
parts of Ulster, and had the pleasure to find them all well-dis¬ 
posed to Catholic liberty; he has no doubt but the cause is 
spreading most rapidly. He thinks, what I fear is true, that 
the Catholic clergymen are bad friends to liberty. The priest 
of Saintfield preached against United Irishmen, and exhorted 
his people not to join such clubs, on which he was immediately 
rebuked in the chapel by one of his congregation. AH this 
very good. It cannot be that the rabble of Rathfriland should 
stop the growing liberty of Ireland. Home. Bed early. 

16. The Tanner called on me to recommend two things : 
First, to publish the plan alluded to by the Derry Grand Jury, 
to which we agree, as secrecy is no longer necessary; and, se¬ 
condly, that the new committee should not meet so early as Oc¬ 
tober, because the longer it is delayed, the more numerous our 
friends in the North will be, as every day produces converts, 
and, therefore, if Government should attack the committee, we 
should have a stronger support. To this we answer, that we 
are sure Government will not venture on any strong measure 
until Parliament is sitting to back them, and it will be advisable 
to have the country members assembled for some little time be¬ 
fore the danger, (if any can arise,) that they may know each 
other, and be accustomed to stand fire. The Tanner acquiesces 
in this reasoning; very glad to see him so anxious about us, 
and so eager to procure us proper support. Digges used to 
praise him and Getty; also the Hypocrite thinks Macabe and 
he the two men in Belfast most to be depended upon. Set off 
for Hillsborough, accompanied by the Jacobin. Write to Lord 
Downshire, and request permission to wait upon him; he asks 
us to dinner, which we decline; he then appoints seven o’clock 
in the evening, when we wait on him and Lord Hillsborough. 
Very long conversation on the subject of our mission. Lord 
Downshire’s faculties quite gone- Lord Hillsborough’s sharp 
enough; a high Aristocrat. Angry at the committee’s inter¬ 
ference. No notion of any mode of settling the disturbances 
but by a strong hand. Talks of more regiments of light-horse. 
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and calls the committee and the Defenders, “ Dublin Papists, 
and country Papists says our going down has done great 
mischief, though our motives may be good; abuses the men 
who formed the meeting at Rathfriland on the 18th July; says 
there are four thousand stand of arms in the hands of the De¬ 
fenders, and, if they will pile them up in one place, he will en¬ 
sure their protection ; inveighs bitterly against the communica¬ 
tions between the Catholics through the country, and against 
seditious publications, which he cxjihnns to signify Payne; says 
the laws have been equally administered, for that six Protes¬ 
tants have been hanged for Peep-of-day-boy practices, and two 
of them on the spot where the burglary was committed. (Jl'liia 
a lie.) In short, that he will see the laws execute themselves, 
without our interference. On the whole, his Lordship was just 
civil, and no more.—Fine fencing between his Lordship and 
Mr. Hutton, who defends the Catholics with great address and 
ability; hits his Lordship several times, on the riposte. The 
ambassadors both bluff and respectful. State their case, and 
that they did not come until called upon; make a cut or 
two at the Protestant ascendancy about Rathfiilaud. Admit 
the 4,000 stand of arms, but state that they have in no one 
instance been used oftensively. Strike a little at the new 
corps; to the raising of which, and the spirit of the officers, we 
insinuate, almost the whole of the present alarm may be attri¬ 
buted. Pin his Lordship to the confession that the Catholics 
have never, in any case, begun the attack. As to their meeting 
in bodies, admit it is improper, but state that they have always 
dispersed without doing mischief. Finally, declare our convic¬ 
tions that, if the Catholics could see that they had equal pro¬ 
tection with the Protestants, peace would be immediately re¬ 
stored. Part from their Lordships, neither of us much pleased 
with the other. Set off', and arrive at Ballinahinch late. In¬ 
troduced to M‘Clokey, “ a proper man.” That neighbourhood 
almost totally converted, though very bad some little time back. 
A new corps raised there on Peep-of-day-boy principles, con¬ 
verted by M‘Clokey, who, in return, is chosen their lieutenant. 
All well. The Catholics and they are now on such good terms 
that the Catholics lend them their arms to learn their exercise, 
and walk to see them parade, and both parties now in high af¬ 
fection with each other, who were before ready to cut each 
other’s throats. All this done in about two months, or less, 
and by the exertions of one obscure man. What might not be 
done by the Aristocrats of the county Down, if they were ac¬ 
tuated by the same spirit ? 

17. Rise as sick as a dog. Walk out to Montalto and meet 
Lord Moira. Breakfast with his Lordship, the Abbe Berwick,* 


* The Rev. Mr. Berwick, Chaplain to liis liordship. 
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and Williamson, of Lisburn. Apprize them of our expedition, 
and ask leave to introduce Gog, which he grants with much 
civility; his Lordship well-disposed, and the more so as Lords 
Hillsborough and Annesley are adverse. He abuses Lord Annes- 
ley, who is by all accounts a mere brute, and has a trick of 
knocking down the Catholics on the roads, or wherever, he meets 
them, for his amusement; scoundrel! Why do they not knock 
him down again, and be hanged ? Bring Gog up and introduce 
him ; invited to dinner with his Lordship, and promise accord¬ 
ingly. Dinner spoiled by the unexpected arrival of General 
Patterson and Colonel Marsh, on their way to England; stupid 
as the devil; the Abbe quite out of spirits. Mr. Hutton and 
Gog rise early and depart; leave Ballinahinch and travel in the 
dark to Banbridge; unpleasant enough ; bad road; sleep at 
Banbridge. 

18. Arrive at NewTy about 8. Meet O’Hanlon and some 
others; tell them of our journey; all agree that we should pub¬ 
lish the address to the Defenders. Write to Lord Downshire, 
Lord Moira, Col. Sharman, Bishop Me Mullen, Bishop Lennon, 
and inclose copies of the address. Pat. O’Hanlon engages to 
distribute the address through Mourne, and all other parts 
where the disturbances are, in the County Down. Propose to 
set off for Dublin; prevailed upon to stay and endeavour to 
reconcile the Catholics of Newry, who have been bickering ; 
agree accordingly. Meet the contending parties in the evening 
at the Inn. Gog makes a very lucid statement of the Catholic 
affairs; never heard him half so well; preaches up peace and 
union, and advises them to direct their animosities against the 
common enemy, the monopolists of the country, "rhe whole 
company agree to bury all past feuds in oblivion; rise and 
shake hands mutually. The chairman, by order of the meeting, 
invites Gog and Mr. Hutton, who has played ripieno all the 
evening, to dine with the Catholics of Newry next day, to com¬ 
memorate the restoration of harmony; which they agree to, 
though it breaks in on their system. 

19. Sunday. Go to mass; foolish enough; too much trum¬ 
pery. The king of France dethroned!! Very glad of it, for 
now the people have fair play. What will the army do ? God 
send they may stand by the nation. Every thing depends upon 
the line they take. Our success depends on things which some 
of us are such fools as not to see. Ride to Rosstrevor; more 
and more in love with it; dinner; thirty people, many of them 
Protestants, invited on the occasion. Dr. Moody, the Dissent¬ 
ing minister, says grace; bravo ! all very good; toasts excel¬ 
lent. United Irishmen mentioned again, and the idea meets 
universal approbation ; hope it may do; wonderful to see how 
rapidly the Catholic mind is rising, even in this Tory town. 
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which is one of the worst spots in Ireland ; sit till nine; set off 
for Dundalk, and arrive about l!^. 

ao. Off very early, and breakfast in Drogheda; get the 
people together, arul put them vp to every thing; all stout. 
Sat off for Dublin, and arrive at six in the evening ; a good deal 
fatigufed. This has been, Oii the whole, a most excellent jour¬ 
ney, and has done infinite good. We have put our adversaries 
in the North completely in the wrong, and of course ourselves 
in the right. We have materially contributed to restore peace 
in the county Down ; we have created a spirit in Newi-y, which 
never existed there before; we have reconciled their differ¬ 
ences ; we have generally encouraged our friends, disheavUmed 
our enemies, andjmzzled Lord Hillsborough. All very good. 

llic finis lon^ chartteque viaeque.— Hor. 

Here our long joiu-ney and iny paper ends.— Francis. 

23. Dublin. Sub-committee. Letter from Dr. Esmonde, 
of Kildare. Mr. Conolly friendly in a great degree, and en¬ 
tirely condemns the Derry resolutions. 

24. Write a letter to O’Hanlon, in Newry, desiring him to 
collect facts relative to the disturbances in county Down ; and 
hints about the Catholic Society and United Irish, of Newry— 
good letter. 

27. Sunday. Tinnehinch. Read to Grattan and Hardy a 
manifesto which 1 had written on the part of the General Com¬ 
mittee, in answer to a set of pert resolutions from county 
Limerick, certainly prepared by the Chancellor. Grattan 
thinks it too controversial, and recommends moderation in 
language and firmness in action. The manifesto taken to 
pieces, and at least three-fourths struck out; many passages 
supplied by Grattan himself, Mr. Hutton taking them down 
from his dictation : no man bears criticism half so well as Mr. 
Hutton. The manifesto, as amended, not to be published until 
all the grand juries have spoken out. Grattan desires Mr. 
Hutton to take great pains in incorporating the new with the 
original matter, so that the joining may not be perceived. Con¬ 
sultation as to the conduct of the Catholic committee, on the 
subject of their petition. Mr. Hutton throws out the idea of 
the committee adjourning before the meeting of Parliament, 
which is eagerly adopted by the two members. The reasons 
which determine this question are : 1st, It will make the new 
committee-men stout, when they find themselves out of danger. 
Vd, When the petition, &c. is prepared, they can be of more use 
in the country than in town, as mediums of information to the 
people. 3d, It will remove the Chancellor’s imputation of a 
Popish Congress sitting in the capital to overawe Parliament, 
and so put the friends to the cause in the House of Commons 
on strong grounds, and of course cripple their adversaries. 

VOL. II. 2 D 
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Grattan takes Mr. Hutton aside, and tells him that as 
the season for action is now approaching, it is the wish of 
himself and his friends that all communication between 
them and the Catholics should be through him, Mr. Hutton ; 
as, if they were to hold personal communication. Govern¬ 
ment would say they were agitators, inflaming the public 
mind, and that, instead of their being the organ of the Catho¬ 
lics’ sentiments, the Catholics were only instruments in their 
hands; that the grievances of the Catholics would thereby 
be said not to be felt, but suggested by Grattan and his friends, 
to answer the purposes of a faction; all which would entail 
a kind of responsibility on them, and embarrass and weaken them 
much in the operations of next winter. Mr. Hutton very much 
pleased with this; and the more, as the party had absolutely 
refused to communicate with his great predecessor, Burke, and 
now refuse to communicate with the Catholics through any other 
medium than himself; Bravo 1 Break the matter gently to Gog. 
Gog struck all of a heap—^jealous as the devil; says he sees the 
cause is desperate, and that Grattan is going to give them up : 
no such thing. Argue with him*, and satisfy him tolerably; but 
his vanity, of which he has plenty, has got a mortal blow—poor 
Gog ! All this may not serve Mr. Hutton in the long run. Gog 
has not strength of mind to co-operate fairly ; must do all, or 
seem to do all, himself. Has worked out M‘Kenna first, and now 
Burke, both with sutficient appearance of reason : but the fact is, 
a dirty personal jealousy, lest they might interfere with his own 
fame, is at the bottom of all. Little mind ! paltry ! Mr. Hutton 
will do what is right, coute qui coute. Finds himself more and 
more necessary to the Catholics, which is his best chance: but 
if Gog sets his face against him, he must go down like the 
others. Mr. Hutton now established as the medium of commu¬ 
nication between the Catholics and their friends in Parliament. 
How long will he remain so! Proud ground ! Grattan consi¬ 
ders the Catholic question as but a means of advancing the ge¬ 
neral good—Right! But do the Catholics consider it so ? The 
devil a bit, except one or two of them. Gog says, if they get 
franchise we shall see all they will do for reform. God send; 
but I, for one, doubt it: however, I will go on—their cause is 
just, independent of reform. 

28. Grattan sails for England to-night. The Czar* cautions 
me not to lay myself under pecuniary obligations to Gog. See 
that he is right, and at any rate have no necessity for money i. 
just now. 

September 1. Dress myself in the Belfast uniform, and go to 
dine at Dixon's. All the soldiers salute me as I pass, and the 


* Cfnmsellor Peter Bnrrowe*. 
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sentries carry their arms : pleased-as Punch at this, and a great 
fool for my pains. Suppose they take me for the Duke of 
Brunswick, or some foreign officer of distinction. Puppy ! 

3, Burke is come. The Catholics all angry. Fancy his 
reception will be mortifying enough. 

5. Agree that Gog shall go into a full exposition with 
Burke, of the grounds of the displeasure of the Catholics. 
Burke, a sad impudent fellow, forcing himself upon these people. 
Gog thinks he is coming over as a spy for Dundas. Rather 
think he has been puffing his own weight among the Catholics, 
with Ministers in England, and finding himself suddenly dis¬ 
missed by letter, he is come over, trusting to the powers of his 
effrontery, that the Catholics will not have the spirit to main¬ 
tain their letter face to face. Fancy he will find himself in the 
wrong. They all seem exasperated against him, and he richly 
deserves it. His impudence is beyond all I have ever known. 
Sad dog! Edmund Burke has Gog’s boys now on a visit at 
Beaconsfield, and writes him a letter in their praise. The scheme 
of this obvious enough. He wants to enlist Gog, on behalf of 
his son; but it won’t do: Gog sees the thing clear enough. 
Sad ! sad ! Edmund wants to get another 2000 guineas for his 
son, if he can ; dirty work I Edmund no fool in money mat¬ 
ters. Flattering Gog to carry his point. Is that sublime or 
beautiful? The Catholics will not be had, as I judge, by the 
pitiful artifice of the father or the determined impudence of the 
son. 

6. Gog has had his interview with Burke, and given him 
his conge. Burke as mad as the devil, but can’t help himself. 
He deserves it all and more. Wait on Simon Butler with que¬ 
ries, for his opinion on the circular letter signed E. Byrne. 
Plump in our favour. Wait on Mr. Smith, who declines, and 
pleads privilege of Parliament. Not quite fair. Burston. He 
reads the queries; gives a general opinion in our favour, as to 
the principle; and promises to consider the question as to the 
mode: ten guineas to him and Butler. 

7. Breakfast with the Vintner, and ride out with him to Burs¬ 
ton, about the opinion, which he promises in less than a week. 
The Vintner a very sensible man. Sub-committee. Agree that 
Gog, M'Donnell, and T. Braughall, shall call on Conolly on 
Sunday next, and that Mr. Hutton shall go down to-morrow to 
county Kildare, to secure Wogan Browne to introduce them. 

S.XJounty Kildare. Find ray little boy grown a fine fellow.* 
Dine at Rathcoffy; Wogan Browne; Archery; ride late, and 
sleep at Clain. 

9. Sunday. Drive in Browne’s carriage to Celbridge, and 


• Myself.—Emroa. 
2 D 2 
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meet the Catholic Commissioners to the South; agree to call 
first on the Duke of Leinster ; set off to Carton, and find Co- 
nolly there ; much conversation ; Gog very had and diffuse; T. 
B. very well ; M‘DonneIl excellent ; says more in ihfve words 
than all the other commissioners; Mr. Hutton almost silent, 
Gog seeming determined to shine ; the Duke very friendly, and 
declares his approbation of the whole of the Catholic proceed¬ 
ings, and more especially of the plan. Conolly a strange ramb¬ 
ling fool; talked for near an hour, without the least connexion, 
about a Union, the Regency, Mr. Fox, the Whig Club, the Ca¬ 
tholics, a pension bill, a place bill, a Union, Da capo, &c. &c. 
&c. The Duke took much pains to set and keep him right; 
has ten times the understanding of Conolly ; the result was, that 
we convinced the latter we intended nothing violent or hostile, 
and then he declared himself satisfied. He condemned the 
grand juries extremely, and particularly his own county Derry; 
told us, as a great discovery, that Government were at the bot¬ 
tom of all this. Lord help him! Shocking to think that such 
an ass should have influence any where; necessary to us, how¬ 
ever ; think we may count upon him next session. The Duke 
hollow with us; Bon! Conolly offers to go security his whole 
fortune on the good behaviour of the Catholics; all fair; the 
Duke asks us to dine, also Conolly ; refuse both with many 
thanks, and go off to dine at Castle Browne with Rowan, &c. 
Beau jour. Rowan a fine fellow, and Wogau Browne just as 
good. Drink—“ The spirit of the French mob to the people of 
Ireland.” 

12. Dublin in the boat; Captain Tone very ill (my uncle); 
fear he will not live through the w'iuter; sorry for him; a gal¬ 
lant oflicer. 

13. Ride out with the \"intner to Burston for his opinion; 
plump with us ; all fair ; well done, Burston ! Sub-conimittee ; 
agree to publish the opiidons in the papers, and also as a cir¬ 
cular letter. Simon Butler asks me to dine, and meet Burke; 
returns from Cork; see the Protestant ascendancy resolutions 
of the Common Council of Dublin; boobies! Please God. we 
will try to pick a hole or two in them. 

14. Write to Dr. Toole about Capt. Tone; write to Deve- 
reux, and advise him to have the opinions reprinted, either in 
the Wexford paper, or in handbills to distribute previous to the 
county meeting. Meet the Abbe; he tells me a friend of his 
(Lord Rawdon) is expected to-night; settle that he shall call 
on me to-morrow morning. The Abbe seems very eager to pre¬ 
occupy that gentleman against false representations. 

15. The Abbe calls to tell me that his friend has turned 
back ; that his coming is fixed, but the time uncertain. D—n 
it! Write a letter to the Corporation of Dublin on their reso- 
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lutions against the Catholics, signed “ A Protestant Freeman.” 
Dull enough; very stupid all this day. Write a letter soliciting 
contributions from Irish Catholics resident in foreign parts. 

IG. Rideout with Tom Warren ; wet to the skin; broach a 
proposal to him of a general emigration to America, in case we 
fail in our present schemes. He approves of it highly, and 
thinks we sliould get Catholics enough to join us, and a vast 
property. A choice plan ! P. P. and his brother; Whitley 
Stokes Principal of a College to be founded, &c. Warren and 
Mr. Hutton got drunk talking of their plan. God bless every 
body! 

17. Gog’s man has been dunning me for 20/., I believe with¬ 
out orders, Gog being out on his mission. Give the man a 
short rebuke, but do not pay him. The Devil to pay in Paris. 
The mob have broken open the prisons, and massacred all the 
prisoners (Montmorin, the Princess Lamballe, &c.) with cir¬ 
cumstances of great barbarity, but robbed no one, and were 
stopped from breaking into the Temple by a blue ribbon 
stretched across the street, reminding them that their Magis¬ 
trates were responsible for the King’s safety. Strange mixture 
of cruelty and sentiment! An Irish mob would have plundered 
but shed no blood. A Parisian mob murders, but respects 
property; which is best? I lean to the Frenchman; more 
manly. Our mob, very shabby fellows. Never would have 
stood as the Parisians did on the 10th of August. A Sergeant’s 
Guard would drive the mob of Dublin. 

18. Pay Gog, and resolve to have no more to do with him in 
the money way. Receive a choice letter from the Colonel, 
(Barry,) in answer to one of mine written some time back. 
Ilope to bring the Noble General (Lord Rawdon) round; of 
the very last importance to Ireland to get /nm. He may, if he 
chooses, as I think, be one of the greatest men in Europe. 
Dine in the country with M‘Donnell: pleasant! 

20. Write to Gog mysteriously on the subject of Lord Raw- 
don. Gc -I Almighty send we may be able to arrange that bu¬ 
siness. 

21. Biirston angry that his opinion was published, and con¬ 
fesses that it is because he does not wish to offend the Chan¬ 
cellor. Shabby ! Agree to publish that it was inserted without 
his knowledge. The Vintner dreads any thing which may bring 
his name in question. Understand this apprehension arises 
from the consciousness of some peccadilloes in the way of trade, 
which he is apprehensive the Castle papers will lay hold on, 
and abuse him! Receive a letter from the Rev. Mr. Fleming, 
(Vicar to Dr. Plunket, Bishop of Meath,) whom I met at Drog¬ 
heda, and admired so much. Plunket doing his business like 
a man. To send Fleming thirty sheets of parchment, thirty 
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declarations, sixty plans, and one hundred and eighty opinions, 
for the counties of Meath and Westmeath. Bravo! We began 
to be afraid of those Counties. Co ira. 

23. Sunday. Write a second “ Protestant Freeman.” The 
first has turned out better than I expected, or than in my own 
mind it deserved. I do not own them, nor will I, unless my 
vanity gets the better of me, own any newspaper thing hereafter- 
Read over a pamphlet which I wrote last winter, but which 
never was published. Very curious to see what pains I took to 
prove fifty things which are now received as axioms. Called 
at Moira House; apprehend I am out of favour there for hold¬ 
ing democratic principles. Cannot be helped. 

24. Send off the parchments, &c., to Mr. Fleming. Write 
sundry letters, one to P. P. Very fond of P. P. after dinner. 
I had dined. Staid at home all the evening like a virtuous man. 
This morning introduced to an aristocrat, the Earl of Granard. 
Seems a pleasant man. The Abbe a good fellow, toujours gat! 
Lord Moira afraid of the Papists. Fancy I am out there, though 
the Abbe will not tell me so. The “ Protestant Freeman” in 
to-day’s paper, but I hear nobody praise it. Cruel ! 

25. Write an account of the Wexford meeting in conse¬ 
quence of a letter from Devereux, and send it to the Hibernian 
Journal. Determined to set off to-morrow, and see the Trans¬ 
lator. Sleep in my clothes at an inn near the canal, to be off 
early. 

26. 27, 28. At Ballybrittas. The Translator in very bad 
spirits, and with great reason. Advise him to send his daugh¬ 
ters to a boarding-school, and try his fortune for a few mouths 
in London as an author, for which I think him very well 
qualified. He seems to approve of the [)lan. His affairs in 
as bad a situation as possible, and his temper badly adapted to 
recover them. W ants resolution and energy; too much of the 
milk of human kindness. Poor fellow ! 

29. Dublin. Gog returned. Go to Mr. Jerome and breakfast. 
All well in Munster. Write resolutions for the Limerick Ca¬ 
tholics. Pretty good ; have brought on tire Catholics to com¬ 
plain of being taxed without being represented, and bound by 
laws to which they do not consent; a great stride ! Gog’s mode 
of considering the question a good one.—His way of putting it 
is, that for want of the protection of the elective franchise, the 
poorer Catholics are turned out of their little farms, at the expi¬ 
ration of their leases, to make room for Protestant freeholders, 
who can assist their landlords by their votes. A good mode, 
but makes the question a mere matter of convenience. My mode 
puts it on the broad basis of right; lucky that both are very 
compatible, and strongly support each other. In high favour 
with Gog, Much conversation about an expiraiion to Dun¬ 
gannon. Gog’s plan is as follows : That I should go to George 
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Knox, and suggest to him, that if Lord Abercoru would take 
up the cause of the Catholics, and assume the Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, he might make terms with Lord Shannon and his 
friends, and, if possible, with the Ponsonbys, keeping the ne¬ 
gotiation a profound secret from the Beresford party. That the 
aiFairs of Ireland are in such a situation as must make them a 
considerable object of anxiety to the British Government; that 
our present administration, and particularly Fitzgibbon, are 
making things worse by their violence ; that, therefore, the Eng¬ 
lish Minister will naturally fall in with the men and measures 
which will keep this country quiet, and, consequently, we may 
reckon on his concurrence. That the Beresford party are very 
odious here, and have little weight personally, but are supported 
by the patronage of Government, which, if removed, they would 
fall at once with the unanimous consent of the nation. That Lord 
Abercorn should, having previously made his terms (by direct 
bribery) with Lord Shannon, and being also sure of the support 
of the whole of the Catholics, and at least a part of the Pro¬ 
testants, propose to the Beresford party to grant the elective 
franchise, &c. to the Catholics, which they would, to a moral 
certainty, refuse to do ; that he should then at once turn out the 
whole party, which would sink directly, being odious to the na¬ 
tion and having little personal weight, and fill up their places 
with new men. Lord Shannon, the Knoxes, &c.: that this vast 
patronage falling into his hands at once would enable him to 
make such terms as would carry every thing easily : that, as to 
Lord Abercorn, it would make him the most popular Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant that ever was in Ireland, and secure him the strongest 
government: that, as to the Knoxes, it would make a short cut 
for them to arrive at powers and honours, which, on the present 
system, they will but slowly, if ever, arrive at: that the mode 
itself is an honourable one, being the granting, or rather restor¬ 
ing, their just rights to three millions of people, «fec. Such is 
the outline of Gog’s system, in which he seems very sanguine. 
What do 1 think of it ? If I go to Dungannon, I will certainly 
put it as fairly and as strongly to George Knox as I can; but I 
confess I should be sorry to succeed. 1 feel myself bound in 
duty to do every thing in my power to procure liberty to the 
Catholics of Ireland; but this appears to me a bad scheme. In 
the first place, it is at once giving up the question of reform, or 
at least postponing it for an indefinite time; and is so far at once 
knocking up all that we have done, for this last twelvemonth, 
towards effecting a union between the Dissenters and the Ca¬ 
tholics. Not that I think the former would have any right to 
complain, for they have not come forward in support of Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation, save only in Belfast; and the Catholics are 
not to renounce all separate measures for the sake of that one 
town : 1 believe if they were properly supported by the body of 
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the Dissenters, they would keep faith ; but the fact is, they are 
not. In the next place, it would strengthen the hands of the 
English Government in this country, for a considerable time to 
come. At present (1792) England, except in commercial regu¬ 
lations, where she buys us with our own money, has not a great 
deal of influence here; on the contrary, administration rather 
holds them at defiance, and, in the present Catholic question, 
has actually, by bullying, prevented their interference ; which, 
by the by, is a circumstance in favour of Gog’s plan : whereas, 
with the example of the great change intended, future Irish 
administrations would be more shy of opposing, much less of 
attempting to bully, the English Minister. In the third jilacc, 
it would naturally, from gratitude, throw the whole Catholic 
interest into the support of a Government to which they would 
owe so much, and, I am unalterably satisfied, that the crown, 
as it is improperly said, but more truly, the oligarchtj, has al¬ 
ready much too great a portion of power in our system ; which 
power I have never hitherto known them to exercise for any 
good purpose, and which they would be less likely, at least for 
a considerable time, (if my judgment be right,) to use for that 
end, inasmuch as I conceive English influence would be con¬ 
siderably increased. These objections occur to me on the mo¬ 
ment, but 1 must consider the question much more maturely. 
One conversation with Knox will do more than twenty solilo¬ 
quies. Admitting all my objections, if the scheme be practica¬ 
ble, querc, is not the emancipating three millions of Catholics a 
great accession of strength and even of liberty to Ireland ? and 
besides, though the immediate consequence would be an impro¬ 
per increase of strength to a vile government, yet this could not 
continue for any great length of time. I’he Catholics, having 
enjoyed a qualified degree of freedom for a few years, would 
come to think like other people, and especially from the infor¬ 
mation which would naturally accompany the prosperity conse¬ 
quent on their emancipation. Gratitude soon wears out; and 
when they were more advanced in prosperity, they would, besides 
being more capable of judging, actually feel the evils of a bad 
government much more; which looks like a paradox, but is very 
true. Mr. E. Bymc, besides being a better judge, actually feels 
the extended mischief of our vile system much more than one of 
his ^Kirters. Apply this idea. What is to be done on the whole ? 
“ 6 times 12 is 72, 2 and carry 7 ; hurv are tve ruined ?” I be¬ 
lieve if the Catholics were emancipated, no matter on what 
compact with Government, in a little time they would become 
like other people. At any rate, they cannot bind their children 
by such compact, (vide Thomas Paine). I abhor all capitulating 
with a bad government, if it could be helped. Natural enough, 
that the Catholics should seek for, and be glad to accept of, li¬ 
berty from any quarter. Oh, why are not these fellows in the 
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North sufficiently enlightened to join heartily with us ? Then, 
indeed, something might be done. Reform, liberty, and equali¬ 
ty ! The Catholics would, I think, join them ; yet I remend>er 
when I thought they were incurable Tories, and that is not eigh¬ 
teen months since. Live and learn. What if the Duke of Lein¬ 
ster were included ? He is a friend to the Catholics, and no ene¬ 
my to a good place. Suppose Grattan and Forbes secured by 
stipulating for one or two of their popular bills ? Reform seems 
a good way off, and all this would ’-e gaining ground in the 
mean time, ft would be making something like a people of 
which something might be made. If these men conic in, we 
should have a tolerably honest, 1 believe, but certainly a very 
strong Government. What would become of Mr. Hutton in that 
case ? and P. P. ? “I am lost in sensations of troubled emo¬ 
tions.” What will Knox say to all this ? Is it castle-Vmilding 
or not ? A fine fellow I am to-night, not worth a groat, and 
planning the subversion of ministers. Oh Lord ! Oh Ixird ! I 
will go to bed. 

October 1. 'I'his day eighteen counties have completed the re¬ 
turn of their delegates to the General Committee, and nine more 
are in progress, besides all the great towns. Correct the reso¬ 
lutions of the Roscommon and and Leitrim Catholics. Mid¬ 
dling enough. All that is good in them, borrowed from the Sligo 
resolutions, written by that able and steady friend to the inte¬ 
rests of Ireland, Mr. John Hutton. 

2. Dine with Gog. Talk over the plan of my Dungannon 
cx/tiratio/i. 1 fear, after all. Lord Rawdon will not have the 
sense to see what a great game he might play here. He would 
rather dangle at the tail of an English party, when, I think, he 
might be every thing but King of Ireland. Mug with Gog, and 
walk home elevated with liquor- 

3. Call at Moira House, and see every body. Most graci¬ 
ously received. Introduced to Lady Granard, who takes charge 
of my letter to Col. Barry. Dinner, and a great deal of wine. 
Frivolous day. Generally drunk. Fine doings twice running. 
Hear that the Duke of Brunswick has defeated the French 
under Dumouricr, and cut the whole army in pieces. Hope it 
is a lie. If Dumourier fights, he will infallibly be beaten. 
Never fight an invading enemy. Keep on his flanks, and harass 
his convoys, &c. &c. 

4. Sick as a dog. Rode out to Gog. “ Smoke the 
rhyme.” Has had a letter from Myles Keon, requiring some¬ 
body of the committee to go to Ballmasloe to meet the Catholic 
gentry of Mayo and Galway. Dennis Browne playing tricks 
in the former county. Recommends a separate petition, and 
condemns the plan. Wishes, if he could, to act the patron to 
the Catholics, that he might make sale of 3,000,000 of clients 
at the Castle. A blockhead, without parts or principles 1 But 
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it won’t do : the Catholics here smoke him. Last winter they 
used to stare at me for speaking contemptuously of him—a man 
who was brother to a Lord, and a Member of Parliament. 
They have got over all that now. Burke has disappeared these 
some days, and is gone no one knows whither.—To return to 
Mayo. Agreed that Tom Warren and I should go, and Randel 
M'Donnell, if we can get him, to Ballinasloe to-morrow, to 
convert the Catholic gentry of that county and of Galway. 
Gog is afraid of wet sheets. Is that the real truth ? No mat¬ 
ter, we will go without him. Call on M'Donnell, but do not 
find him. This jaunt knocks up one I had planned for Satur¬ 
day to Rathcoffy, where there are to be great doings. Rowan 
has invited Mrs. Tone and me to meet Simon Butler and other 
Sans Culottes. Cannot be helped. Public business must take 
place of pleasure and vain delight. Settle with Warren to leave 
town to-morrow at twelve. “ This is the first time that Mr. 
Hutton has been trusted on a separate negotiation.” How will 
he acquit himself? Gog has had a letter from the Jacobin, 
praising Mr. Hutton to the skies. Thereby hangs a tale. A 
plot between the Jacobin and Mr. Hutton, to raise the latter 
gentlemen in the eyes of the Catholics. Poor Gog falls in the 
snare. All fair. Tea with Hamilton Rowan, who shows me a 
letter to Lord Abercorn, containing three-fourths of the plan 
as detailed in this Gurnal. Very odd that Gog and he should 
coincide so exactly without communication. 

6. Tom Warren cannot go to Ballinasloe, being detained by 
his wife, who is just ready to lie in. Tom Braughall, all of a 
sudden, offers to go instead. Load my pistols, and pack up, 

N. B. For the miraculous events in that journey, see book- 

wherein they are fully detailed, being “ moving accidents by flood 
and Jield; how we were taken by the insolent foe, and sold to sla¬ 
very, and our redemption thencef ^c. 4'C. 

Journal of the proceedings of Mr. John Hutton, in his peregrina¬ 
tion to convert the natives of Connaught, and more especially of 

Galway and Mayo, to the true political faith. 

October 5, 1792. Left Dublin at eight in the evening in a 
post-chaise, with Mr. Braughall, commonly called in this jour¬ 
nal T. B. Loaded with good advice by Gog in the morning, 
who has given me a broad hint to puff him in Connaught. An 
adventure! Stopped by three foot-pads near the park-gate, 
who threaten to exterminate the post-boy if he attempts to 
move; T. B. valiant, also Mr. Hutton. Mr. Hutton uses me¬ 
nacing language to the said foot-pads, and orders the post-boy, 
in an imperious tone of voice, to drive on. The voleurs, after 
about three minutes’ consideration, give up the point, and the 
carriage proceeds. If they had persisted, we should have shot 
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some of them, being well armed. Mr. Hutton in a fuss ; his 
first emotion was to jump out and combat oil foot; very odd ! 
but his fear always comes on after the danger ; much more 
embarrassed a quarter of an hour after, than during the dia¬ 
logue ; generally stout, and would have fought, but had rather 
let it alone; glad we did not kill any of the villains, who seem¬ 
ed to be soldiers. Drive on to Kinnegad—another adventure!! 
The chaise breaks down at three in the morning: obliged to 
get out in the mud, and hold up the chaise with my body, 
whilst the boy puts on the wheel; all grease and puddle ! me¬ 
lancholy ! arrive at Kinnegad at past four ; bad hours ! 

6. Set off at eight; sick for want of sleep ; meet Dr. French, 
Catholic Bishop of Elphin, at Athlone; seems a spirited fellow, 
and much the gentleman. T. B. no great things in a post- 
chaise ; arrive late at Ballinasloe, and get beds with great diffi¬ 
culty. Meet Mr. Larking, the parish priest; a sad vulgar booby, 
but very civil to the best of his knowledge. Mr. Hutton falls 
asleep in company; victuals bad; wine poisonous; bed exe¬ 
crable ; generally badly off; fall asleep in spite of ten thousand 
noises; wish the gentlemen over my head would leave off the 
bagpipes, and the gentlemen who are drinking in the next 
room would leave off singing, and the two gentlemen who are 
in bed together in the closet would leave off snoring: sad, sad! 
All quiet at last and be hanged ! 

7. Sunday. Find Mr. Larking has been so diligent that he 
has got nobody to meet us—dunce ! Send out ourselves for 
one or two gentlemen, whom T. B. knows, and who engage to 
get us some of the Mayo people, after 12 o’clock prayers. 
Breakfast; the waiter brings us beef-steaks, fried with a great 
quantity of onions; nice feeding, but not to my taste. Asked 
to dine with sundry Catholics; how will it turn out? Meet 
Mr. Peter Lynch, and find him cool, or rather adverse; Dennis 
Browne has been tampering with him; he seems disinclined to 
give us a meeting. Meet Mr. Patrick Lynch, cool also ; talk 
with him, and convert him. He engages to get a meeting of 
the Mayo gentry to-morrow at 3 o’clock. Bon! General 
O’Donnel; he knows nothing of politics. James Plunket; 
bravo 1 He engages to go among the Mayo people this evening, 
and bring them to-morrow; he also engages to convert Peter 
Lynch, who, it seems, is a great man amongst the Catholics. 
He says the parochial electors of Mayo are already chosen. 

8. Breakfast, more beef-steak and onions. “ Blow gentle 
gales.” Fragrant and pretty. Go and see the fair; great show 
of bullocks; the greatest cattle-fair in Europe, except one in 
Hungary, as T. B. tells me. James Plunket seems to have 
found the Mayonian’s slack; cannot be helped. Go at three 
to meet the gentlemen of Galway and Mayo; find a very 
respectable number assembled. Sir Thomas French takes the 
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chair; a fine young fellow, and of consequence among the 
Catholics de son pays; Bon / Braughall makes a very long, 
rambling, diffuse, bad statement of the proceedings of the Ge¬ 
neral Committee, and of the objects of our mission. Followed 
by Mr. Hutton; not much better. That gentleman no great 
orator at a set speech, though he converses well enough. 
What is the reason ? Because he is, in fact, not only modest, 
but sheepish, which is a shame. Mr. Hutton had probably 
better talents, and, to a moral certainty, better education, and, 
beyond all question, more knowledge of the subject than any of 
his hearers ; yet, after all, he made but a poor exhibition. How¬ 
ever, it passed, but by no means satisfied that truly able gentle¬ 
man. No speaking without much study and continual practice; 
must try and mend, and get rid of that vicious modesty which 
obscures the great splendour and brilliancy of his natural talents. 
Gog, in his digressive, rambling style, would have beat Mr. 
Hutton all to nothing, which is a great shame to the latter gen¬ 
tleman. Sir Thomas French states two objections : one to that 
part of the circular letter which states that Lord Fingal approves 
the plan, inasmuch as he has been well assured, on good au¬ 
thority, (the Bellows, {Rascals) and Donellan of Bally Doncllan, 
as we suppose), that such assertion arises from misconception, if 
not from wilful misstatement; the other, that the Committee 
had assumed to themselves, in the new system, a power of ex¬ 
pelling such members as might prove refractory. These objec¬ 
tions, stated by Sir Tliomas French with great perspicuity and 
candour, we replied to satisfactorily to all the gentlemen, who 
fix upon Saturday the 20th next, and Glcntane, for the time 
and place of choosing their delegates, of which Sir T. French 
will now be one ; a great point gained. No Mayo men present, 
but Mr. James Lynch, of Cullen, who tells us the races at Cas¬ 
tlebar begin on Saturday next, where all the Catholic gentry 
of Mayo will meet, and he has no doubt will elect delegates. 
He seems very indignant at the idea of Mr. Dennis Browne, or 
Mr. Peter Lynch, or any one man, directing the whole county: 
a good spirit which we endeavour to aggravate. The meeting 
breaks up, all parties well pleased. Galway is now finally 
settled, and Mayo in a fair way. They are the two great Ca¬ 
tholic counties in Ireland, and the cream and flower of the 
Catholic gentry. They have been, hitherto, rather adverse to 
the General Committee, from the bad spirit of aristocracy, 
which has done the cause so much mischief by producing dis¬ 
union ; but we trust we have now fairly beat the Castle out of 
Galway, and are pretty confident we have done the same in 
Mayo, Ca ira. Dinner very bad. Retire early to my crib and 
read Chesterfield’s Letters, which has been my great resource 
against ennui. His lordship, a great scoundred; he advises 
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his son to attack MiHlame De Blot, because she has been mar¬ 
ried a year and loves her husba»id. D-n his blood, the ras¬ 

cal ! I wish I was kicking him! I do not pretend to more 
virtue than other people, but I have no notion of such cold¬ 
blooded villany on deliberation. Till I read this infamous let¬ 
ter, I thought the character of Valmont, in Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses, was a monstrous fiction; but I see now that Lord 
Chesterfield had the inclination, though perhaps not the talent, 
to be as great a scoundrel. All this is for the edification of 
P. P., and perhaps of my son, if he ever lives to be old enough 
to road these mcmoramlums. He is now above a twelvemonth 
old, and it is time for me to begin to think of forming his 
mind and his principles. I will never advise him to debauch 
his friend’s wife, ordy because she is such a fool as to love her 
husband. Base ! base! I lose my temper at it. It is the 30th 
of the Letters, 2d vol., wherein this precious paternal advice is 
communicated. 1 mention it particularly, because the fact is 
so unnatural that one would wish it could not be true. It is 
something like the case of Mrs. Parslow, and Sykes, another 
scoundrel. I have preached enough, and I will go to sleep. 
Indeed, I have preached more than enough ; but what can I do 
better in this vile inn ? 

9. James Plunkct will go to the meeting at Castlebar, and 
take Lord Dillon in his way, with a view of converting his 
Lordship, by exposing the game which Dennis Browne is play¬ 
ing, endeavouring to become the padrone of the Mayo Catholics, 
and establish thereby a strong interest in the county, which 
might enable him hereafter to hold Lord Dillon at defiance. 
T. B. writes a hundred letters to different people ; Mr. Hutton 
not one, save an official to the Sub-committee. Our bill 
monstrous! A guinea for my crib (without window or fire¬ 
place) for two nights. Oh Lord ! Oh Lord ! what will this 
world come to? Oh Miss Culahaun, Miss Culahaun, where is 
your conscience ? All will not do. II faut payer. No letters 
from Galway. If this mail brings us none from Dublin, to 
change our present intentions, we shall set oft' for Athlone at 
five this evening. Mr. Hutton extremely sick of Ballinasloe in 
fair time. Dinner with James Plunket and eight Galway 
bucks. All civil, but intolerably dull. Handycapping; wagers; 
horseracing; swapping. Never saw such a scene before, and 
hope, sincerely, I never may again. No chaise for Dublin. 

10. No chaise yet. Our conscientious landlady. Miss Cula¬ 
haun, asks twelve shillings for a buggy to Athlone. Jew! 
skinflint! Fear we must take it after all; but determine to wait 
till twelve o’clock, and try for a place in the mail. Walk about 
the town as a crutch to poor T. B., who is lame. Strange curio¬ 
sity of T. B., to read all manner of handbills. Mr. Hutton 
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something in the same way. I'lie mail arrives empty. Take 
our places and set otf. No adventures. Arrive in Dublin at nine 
in the morning. 

Dublin. 

October 11. The story of Dumourier a great lie. Huzza! 
Huzza! Brunswick and his army dying of the flux and running 
out of France, with Dumourier pursuing him. Huzza! If the 
French had been beaten, it was all over with us. All safe now 
for this campaign. Huzza! 

14. Dine with Magog: a good fellow; much better than 
Gog. Gog a Papist. “ Wine does wonders.” Propose to re¬ 
vive volunteers in this city. Magog thinks we may have 1000 
Catholics by the 17th March next. Agreed that he shall begin 
to canvass for recruits irmuediately, and continue through the 
winter. If he succeeds, he will resign his olKcc of Secretary to 
the Catholic Committee, and commence a mere volunteer. 
Bravo! All this looks well. Satisfied that volunteering will be 
once more the salvation of Ireland. A good thing to have 
1,500 men in Dublin, Green uniforms, &c. 

15. Choice letters from Connaught. All well there. Gal¬ 
way and Mayo secure. A. letter from P. P. He is envious of 
the laurels of Dumourier, and determined to go to Franc;e and 
outdo that illustrious democrat. Wants my advice, as he has 
made up his mind, and also to know if 1 can do any thing by 
way of letters of recommendation. P. P. a gallant fellow, and 
quite right. If Mr. Hutton were a single man, he would go 
aird supersede Kellerman. To try Kirvvan for a letter to Con- 
dorcet; also Wogan Browne, Hamilton Rowan, ainl Fd. Byrne 
the Vintner, for letters to Paris. Sorry for P. P., but entirely 
approve his plan and his spirit. Writes the best stuff'of any 
man in tire world. 

Sub’-Committee. Read the reply to the grand juries. 
Many alterations suggested. Agree to call an aggregate meet¬ 
ing of the Catholics of Dublin, proposed and pressed by Gog, 
who wants to shine. All fair ! It will serve the cause. Gog*s 
vanity sometimes, as in the present instance, of use. Emmett 
introduced to the Sub-committee. All say Oh! to him, and 
he richly deserves their admiration. Emmett, the best of all 
the friends to Catholic emancipation, always exceptiirg Mr. 
Hutton. 

16. Dr. Bellew, Catholic Bishop of Killala, wants subscrip¬ 
tions to found a Catholic seminary in Connaught. Mr. Hutton 
suggests that it would be advisable to extend the plan, and 
educate all the Catholic clergy at home,—an object which has 
long been a favourite with that gentleman. No doubt but 
many Protestants would subscribe for so wise and so benevolent 
a purpose. Agreed that T. Braugball and Mr. Hutton shall 
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wait on Kirwan, the philosopher, to talk over this plan. If a 
good system were devised, it would execute itself; that of the 
Catholic bishops a poor one, on a pitiful scale, Gog and Mr. 
Hutton had been talking over something of this kind already, 
in their last expedition to the North. Gog then afraid that the 
clergy would be adverse; has a sneaking kindness for Catholic 
priests. Mr. Hutton of opinion that the breaking up of the semi¬ 
naries in France would oblige them to consent, and that in that 
light, as in ten thousand others, the Revolution was of infinite 
service to Ireland, This education business appears to me of infi¬ 
nite importance, for a thousand reasons which 1 shall detail here¬ 
after. A strange letter from Burke, at Cork. He will be 
agent to the Catholics, whether they will or not, and absolutely 
commits a rape upon the Committee. His impudence is beyond 
what I could have imagined, and his vanity greater. He has 
the modesty to say, that the existence of Ireland depends on his 
enjoying the confidence of the Catholics, and many other sallies 
equally extraordinary. The Catholics, astonished and angry at 
all this persevering insolence, resolved that Gog shall write to 
him, and tell him he is not the agent of the Catholics, and that, 
if he desires it, the Committee will publish to that effect in the 
papers. 1 cannot help again expressing my admiration of his 
effrontery, which is consummate beyond all belief. He will not 
desist until he compels the Committee absolutely to advertise 
him, with a “ warning that no one shall trust him, as,” &c. 

18. Spend the evening with Kirwan. Very ]ileasant, but 
no talk of our education plan. Hear that DD. Troy and Reilly, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and Catholi<; Primate, re¬ 
fuse to concur in a general system.—D—n them ! ignorant 
bigots. 

20. Introduced to Captain Sweetman, of Wexford. He 
reads his speech to the Sub-committee ; it is one of the best po¬ 
pular harangues I ever heard, and filled with choice animosity 
against the English. Sweetman has been a Catholic, and 
served in the Irish brigade (Walsh’s regiment), and is now a 
Protestant, and captain in the British service. 

21. Sunday. Dine with the Vintner and a large company. 
Extremely pleasant. The Vintner hates this Government most 
cordially. His daughters pleasant women. Mrs. Atkinson there. 
Mr. Hutton a puppy! **** interesting, ***, Sic. 

22. Dine with M'Donnell. My son and heir come to town. 
Home early. 

23. At work with Emmett, on the reply to the grand juries. 
Gog sick these three or four days, and no business done. Dine 
with Sweetman at the Green, and a long set. Nothing but dine 
with this Catholic, and that Catholic; very idle work. Mr. 
Hutton meditates leaving off the use of wine altogether. 

24. See the Galway resolutions. Two of them very bad, 
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reflecting on the French. Tliis Lynch’s nonsense. Cannot he 
let the French alone ? Breakfast with George Knox. Very 
long conversation on the subject of our proposal for a new 
ministry {vide this journal of September 29). Knox seems 
a good deal struck with the proposition. Enters into all the 
articles minutely. Dine with my father. Walk out in the 
evening in complete armour to Gog, and tell him the result of 
my conversation with Knox. Gog extravagantly delighted. 
Insists on my calling on Knox in the morning, and sending 
him to dispatch Lord Abercorn to Pitt. Foolish enough of 
Gog. Proposes to obtain an audience of Knox. Mr. Hutton 
shies the same, and desires it may be submitted entirely to his 
discretion ; to which Gog submits. Gog has been disgusted 
with Dr. Bellew,. Catholic Bishop of Killala, on the subject of 
a national college. The Bishop wants to get money from the 
laity to endow it, and to exclude them from all share in the 
management! Gog revolts like a fury, and tells Mr. Hutton 
he begins to see they (the Catholic Bishops) are all scoundrels. 
All fair. Two or three things like this may cure Gog of his 
sneaking kindness for “ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” Sleep 
at (irog’s. 

25. This is the King’s (God bless him !) accession. IJo-w many 
more accessions shall ue have ? Breakfast with George Knox. 
Walk round the Green and talk over our scheme. Knox ap¬ 
pears to think seriously of it, but says, as the truth is, that 
the success thereof is very uncertain, as depending on so many 
events, any one of which failing would destroy the whole. Mr. 
Hutton presses all the arguments again, and dwells particularly 
on the strength of the Ciovernment which would be formed in 
such an event, viz. Lord Shannon and the Ponsonbys, purchased 
by dint of money;—The Duke of Leinster, who would, it is pre¬ 
sumed, be glad to come in, cu7n suis; —(irattan, and the two 
or three honest men who might be secured by agreeing to as 
many popular bills, as the place, pension bills, &c. which would 
give edat to administration, without depriving them of any de¬ 
gree of essential power. (In this assertion Knox completely 
concurs.) This, added to their own family interest, and the 
natural influence of the Castle, would form a very powerful go¬ 
vernment. What would be the opposition ? The Beresfords, &c. 
who, in losing their offices, would lose every thing; for they are 
most odious to the people, and have no natural weight;—and 
the bigoted Protestant squirearchy of Ireland. Ridiculous to talk 
of such an opposition ! Who would listen to Mark Beresford, 
talking of the corruption of Government ? Absurd 1 The new 
administration would be tolerated, if not supported,by the North, 
for the sake of Grattan, and as coming in on popular grounds, 
with two or three bills which are favorites, though, in fact, they 
signify nothing. This might be puffed so as to satisfy them ; 
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and, as for the Catholics, we should have them to a man, on the 
ground of the elective franchise. Knox tells me he has written 
to the Marquis of Abercorn. That shows he has taken it up, for 
it was only broached to him yesterday. He refuses to see Gog, 
and asks. Could Cog expect that he would open himsUf to himt 
Knox ambitious and proud, but not interested, as T judge. What 
will all this come to ? Mr. Hutton is decidedly of opinion that 
the Government of Ireland must either alter their whole system, 
or be subverted by force, of which God knows the event, the 
Catholics are so totally changed, and so thoroughly roused, &c. 
Knox and he agree that there is no immediate danger of violence 
on the part of the people, but that there is a gradual mass of 
discontent forming, which will, at no short day, break out, and 
especially if a war should arise; and that this discontent is in¬ 
flamed and accelerated by the gross petulance and indiscretion 
of Government here. This may probably be dissipated without 
breaking, by such an arrangement as we meditate. 

26. Dennis Browne has been playing the rascal in Mayo. 
Procured a meeting on the IGth, and knocked up our plan by 
securing the measure of a separate petition from that county. 
D—n him ! Yet he talks of his love for the cause, &c. The 
Catholics here in a horrible rage. More and more losing 
their respect for the brothers of Lords and Members of ^Parlia¬ 
ment. 

27. Randel M'Donnell has had a letter from the Secretary 
of the Mayo Catholics at the late meeting, by which it appears 
possible that we may yet have delegates from that ^county. 
Write a letter from the Sub-committee, exhorting them to that 
measure. Good letter! Meet the parochial delegates in the 
evening, and settle every thing for the aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics of Dublin. 

28. The town has been filled these three or four days with 
reports of some seditious paper said to be circulated among the 
soldiers of the garrison. I do not believe it. One officer (Co¬ 
lonel of the Royal Irish Artillery) is said to have been so wise 
as to draw up the regiment on the parade, and harangue them, 
exhorting them to obedience, and warning them against “ The 
Rights of Man,” &c. Dunce! Blockhead! Could not take a 
readier way to create the mischief against whic,h he wished to 
guard. Another report is, that the artillery and all the cavalry 
are to be ordered to Kngland and replaced by English troops. 
I hope this is a lie too. These reports, however, show the agi¬ 
tation of the public mind. 

29. Advertisements are this day handed about, ordering a 
general illumination on account of the expulsion of the German 
armies from France. I don’t know what to think. The illu¬ 
mination is good ; but it may be made a handle for rioting, and 
if so, very mischievou.^, for Government vvould rejoice at any 
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thing which would give them an excuse to let the dragoons loose 
on the people. The illumination set on foot by Oliver Bond 
and James Tandy. Write a letter to the Draper, with resolu¬ 
tions for the Northern Whig Club, at their next meeting, in fa¬ 
vour of the Catholics. Suppose he will not be able to carry 
them, but good to try. 

SO. The illumination has gone off quietly, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Lord Mayor issued a proclamation forbidding it, and 
threatening very hard, &c. The horse and foot were out in great 
force. It should seem, by their being called out so frequently, that 
Government are determined to accustom the people to see them 
in the streets. Emmet and 1 read over the Catholic address for 
the last time, and make corrections. N. B. The said Emmet 
henceforward to be called “The Pismire.”— Sub-Committee; a 
very full meeting to settle the plan for to-morrow. Mr. Hutton 
reads the address. D. T. O’Brien objects to the resolution 
thanking the Volunteers of Ulster, because it may look like 
cultivating the friendship of armed men. Nobody seconds 
him. R. Macdonnel wishes we had 100,000 of them to 
thank. Divers Protestants summoned to the meeting to¬ 
morrow ; Butler, Rowan, Tandy, the Pismire, Mr. Hutton, 
&c. Gog at home all day rehearsing. All fair. This meeting 
will do good. N. B. All the good publications on the Catholic 
side, almost, are written by Protestants. Mr. Hutton chooses, 
for reasons which he does not wish to explain, to insert here, 
the names of the present Sub-Committee of the Catholics of Ire¬ 
land ;—^Thomas Fitzgerald; John Keogh; Thomas Braughall ; 
Edward Byrne ; Randal Macdonnel; Tliomas Ryan, M. D.; 
Martin F. Lynch ; Richard McCormick ; Hugh Hainill; Den¬ 
nis Thomas O’Brien ; Thomas Warren ; John Sweetman, Se¬ 
cretary. 

81. The grand day. A full and respectable meeting. Six 
hundred and forty summonses taken at the door, besides many 
who came in without any. Dr. Ryan’s speech the best. 
Gog mortified thereat; consults Mr. Hutton whether he shall 
venture to speak after the Doctor ! Fishing ! Mr. Hutton ad¬ 
vises him to speak by all means, and throws in sundry compli¬ 
ments, whereat Gog rises. All fair ! Gog’s speech rambling 
and confused, but full of matter. Dine and crack nuts at my 
father’s. 

November 1. Dinner at Warren’s. A long set of the chief 
United Irishmen. All very pleasant and good. Mr. Hutton en¬ 
deavours, being en<re deux vins, to delude the gentlemen present 
into forming a volunteer company on good principles, civil and 
military. A. H. Rowan rises thereat, also Magog. Mr. Hutton 
a little mad on the subject of volunteering; would be a great 
Martinet “ Army, d—n me!” Talk a great deal of tactics 
and treason. Mr. Hutton grows warm with the subject; very 
much surprised, on looking down to the table, to see two glasses 
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before him ; finds, on looking at Hamilton Rowan, that he has 
got four eyes; various other phenomena in optics equally curi¬ 
ous. Mr. Hutton, like the sun in the centre of the system, fix¬ 
ed, but every thing about him moving in rapid rotation; per¬ 
fectly sober, but perceives that every one else is getting very 
drunk ; essays to walk across the room, but finds it impossible 
to move rectil in early, proceeding entirely from his having taken 
" a sprig of watercresses” with his bread at dinner. “ God bless 
every body.” Sundry excellent toasts. A round of citizens ; that 
coming into fashion ; trifling as it is, it is a symptom. All em¬ 
brace and depart at 12. Fine doings! fine doings! 

3. Go out to Gog to prepare his speech. Correct it abun¬ 
dantly- Dine with Gog, who fishes for compliments with the 
old bait—civilities to. Mr. Hutton on his excellent pamphlet, 
&c. Mr. Hutton rises and throws a bucket full of flattery in 
Gog*s face, who receives it with great affability. Mr. Hutton 
comes into town and writes twelve letters to different persons, 
enclosing copies of the proceedings of 31st; all well written, 
and done very speedily. Mr. Hutton would make a good pri¬ 
vate secretary. Apropos! On the 31st, Mr. Hutton being at 
breakfast with the Honourable George Knox, and talking with 
great asperity and vehemence, according to his custom, against 
the folly and wickedness of the Government, the following dia¬ 
logue ensues : 

Mr. Hutton, f wish to God, Knox, you wore Secretary here. 

Knox. 1 wish I was ; will you be my private, fteeretary 1 

Mr. Hutton. That I will, most willingly. 

Knox. Very well, remember. 

Mr. Hutton. Remember.— Exit Mr. lint Lon. 

4. Sunday. Dine at Macdonnel’s with United Irishmen. 
Tandy tells me the volunteers refused to j)arade round King 
William’s statue, this being the birth-day of that monarch ; they 
have also abolished orange cockades. Bravo ! A few of them 
met to-day as at an ordinary parade, and wore national (green) 
cockades. This is a striking proof of the change of men’s sen¬ 
timents, when “ Our Glorious Deliverer” is so neglected. '1 his 
is the first time the day has passed uncommemorated since the 
institution of volunteers. Huzza! Union and the People for 
ever ! Mr. Hutton exercised his franchise this week by voting 
for common councilmen among the Sadlers. Mr. Hutton a free 
Sadler, and invited to dine with the candidates, whiiih he 
respectfully declines. 

5. Gunpowder Treason! 

«» This is the day, 1 speak it with sorrow. 

That we were aH to Ve been blown up to-morrdw.--RocH ester. 

Mr. Hutton, on his return from the post-office this evening, 
(where he had been to put in a letter to P. P.) is startled by 
a vision of Guy Vaux, which appears to him at Alderman 
Hart’s door. Mr. Hutton speaks Latin to the said vision, on 
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which it proves to be a police man. Mr. Hutton diligently in¬ 
spects the pantry, lest the Catholics might have conveyed com¬ 
bustibles therein, to burn him and his innocent family in their 
beds. Wishes to have a fire-engine in his bed-chamber, for 
fear of accidents from these bloody, barbarous, and inhuman 
Papists. 

9. At court. Wonderful to see the rapid change in the minds 
of the bar, on the Catholic question ;«almost every body favour¬ 
able. Some for an immediate abolition of all penal laws; cer¬ 
tainly the most magnanimous mode, and the wisest. All sorts 
of men, and especially Lawyer Plunkett, take a pleasure in gird¬ 
ing at Mr. Hutton, “ who takes at once all their seven points 
on his buckler, thus.” Mr. Hutton called Marat. Sundry 
barristers apply to him for protection in the approaching rebel¬ 
lion. Lawyer Plunkett applies for Carton, which Mr. Hutton 
refuses, inasmuch as the Duke of Leinster is his friend, but of¬ 
fers him Curraghmore, the seat of the Marquis of Waterford. 
This Mr. Hutton does to have a rise out of Marcus Beresford, 
who is at his elbow listening. Great laughter thereat, 

10. Hear that Government is very much embarrassed to 
know what to do. My own conviction is, that they must con¬ 
cede, Gog, Magog, and Warren, three leading Catholics, had 
rather be refused this session, in order, thoroughly, to rouse the 
spirit of the people. Right! I rely very much on the folly and 
intemperance of Government for the complete emancipation of 
the country. Early and moderate concessions to the just de¬ 
mands of the nation may prevent mischief, but that is a degree 
of wisdom which Fitzgibbon never will be able to reach. My 
advice has been for the Catholics, at every refusal, to rise in 
their demands, like the ancient Sibyl; which they seem deter¬ 
mined to do. No uant of spirit apparent yet. The Committee, 
under the new organization, is called for the 3d December. 
We have this day returns from twenty-five counties and all the 
great cities of Ireland, with a strong confidence that we shall 
have the remainder before the day of meeting. Custinc is said 
to have advanced so far in Flanders, that his retreat is cut 
off. A lie, I hope, like that about Dumourier. Right or wrong, 
success to the French ; they are .fighting our battles ; and if they 
fail, adieu to liberty in Ireland, for one century ! Apropos of 
fighting! Mr. Hutton has bought a fine sword, of which he is 
as vain the devil; intends to sleep on it to-night. Qtiere, 
May he not wear it in the court of chancery, with his wig and 
gown, to edify Lord Fitzgibbon ? Mr. Hutton proposes to make 
it the pattern-sword for his regiment,—when he has one. 

11. Sunday. George Knox shows me a memorandum or ab¬ 
stract of Lord Abercorn’s answer to his letter on the subject 
of Gog's famous plan for turning out the Ministers here, 
Tx)rd Abercorn quite wild; his idea is, that the Catholics 
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should renounce their present system, for the chance of what 
he would do for them. D—d kind! Mr. Hutton observes, 
coolly, that his lordship does not bid high enough, and so 
the negociation ends; Knox declaring himself of Mr. Hutton’s 
opinion. . . 

12. At Gog’s to prepare papers, viz. petition to the King, 
petition to Parliament, address to the nation, &c. Hear a re¬ 
port that Foster is afraid of being assassinated. The rascal 
deserves it, if any thing can justify assassination. Hard at 
work. 

13. Major and Secretary Hobart has sent for Dr. Troy, to 
pump him ; talks a deal of stutF, that Government is determined 
to resist all violence; that Government in England will support 
them ; that we have not the North, save only Belfast, &c. By 
laying such stress upon the North, he is exposing his own weak 
side, and, please God, the hint shall not be lost. 

14. All the morning at work. Dine in town, at R. Dillon’s. 
After dinner, turn the discourse to the probability of raising a 
new corps of volunteers. Resolve that the party shall meet on 
Saturday next, to devise a plan. All provoked at an unneces¬ 
sary affront the Dublin corps received last Sunday; air officer 
of the regulars took away a drummer, belonging to his regi¬ 
ment, whom the volunteers had hired for the day, and the poor 
fellow has been sentenced to receive two hundred lashes. 
Strange policy of Government, in such a time as this, to choose 
to pick a quarrel with the volunteers ! 

15. Hear, to-day, that Ponsonby is come over. If it be so, 
a great point. Hard at work. 

16. Hear that the Castle-men say, our address to the 
King, if we persist in that idea, will embarrass his Majesty.— 
The devil it will! And who doubts, or who cares ? We will 
address him, please God, and let him refuse it, if he pleases. 
Better that his Sacred Majesty should be embarrassed, than a 
nation kept in slavery. More and more at work. 

17. In town, at the Sub-committee. Read the intended ad¬ 
dress to the King. Very much liked, even by some of our timid 
people. Mr. Hutton very well pleased thereat. Gog also 
pleased. Compliments Mr. Hutton, and says that he (Mr. 
Hutton) has given the tone to all the Catholic politics; which 
Mr. Hutton, with that amiable modesty which eminently adorns 
him, and gives a beautiful gloss to all his splendid actions, 
denies, and says, with a becoming diffidence, that if he has 
any merit, it was only in seeing their true interest a little earlier 
than some of themselves ; and that it is their own good under¬ 
standings, and not his arguments, that have set them on the 
right scent. This is partly true ; and, at any rate, it is pretty 
in Mr. Hutton. It would not be for that gentleman’s advantage 
to be thought wiser than Gog. . Much better to stand behind 
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the curtain and advise him. Mr. Huttoii not anxious to appear 
on the canvass, provided the business be done, and if any thing 
serious should ensue, he •will Jind his oum level. If he deserves 
to rise, he will probably rise; if not, he cannot help it. Spend 
the evening at home, with ray innocent family. After all, home 
is home. I had like to forget. Attended, as Secretary, a 
meeting for the purpose of raising a new volunteer corps ; vote 
1000 men in ten companies. If this takes, it will vex the Cas¬ 
tle, and they may not like to come and take our drum from us. 

18. Stinday. Mr. Jerome again. Dinner with J. Plunkett, 
of Roscommon, and J. Jos. M'Donnel, of Mayo. Conversation 
right good. The Country Catholics, I think, will stand Jire, 
All seem stout. Mayo has returned, in spite of Dennis 
Browne, who is as ve.xed as the Devil, and cannot help himself. 
Huzza! Drink like a tish till past twelve. God bless every body. 
Embrace the Connaught men, and go to bed as drunk as a 
Lord. It is downright scandalous to see in this, and other 
journals, how often that occurrence takes place;—yet I call 
myself a sober man ! 

20, Mr. O’Beirne, of c'ounty Leitiim, a sensible man. Gog 
takes great f>ains to put him n}> to Catholic affairs, and does it 
extremely well. Gog lucky to-day; never lets an opportunity 
pass to convert a country delegate—w’hicli answers two ends ; 
it informs them, and gives him an influence over the country 
gentlemen. O’Beirue says the common j)eople are up in high 
spirits, and anxious for the event. Bravo ! Better have the 
peasantry of one county than twenty members of Parliament. 
Gog seems to-day disposed for all manner of treason and mis¬ 
chief; separation of the countries, &c. ; a republic, &c. ; is of 
opinion this will not end without blows, and says he for one is 
ready. Is he ? Mr. Hutton quite prepared, having nothing to 
lose. Come to town to meet the Committee for framing the new 
corps. The whole evening spent in settling the uniform, which is 
at last fixed to be that of the— Garde Nationale. Is that quite 
wise ? Who cares ? The parties do not seem quite hearty in the 
business, and it is likely, after all, the corps will come to no¬ 
thing. This does not look very well. Mr. Hutton a little dis¬ 
gusted. No body universally and at all times right, except 
that truly spirited and patriotic character. 

Hiatus for txi'o months. 

Fragments of the Journals of 179^. 

January 21. I find it very hard to keep these Journals re¬ 
gularly. I wish I could bring myself to set apart some certain 
time for journalizing; but as that would be something approach¬ 
ing to system, I desj)air of ever reaching it. 

In the Sub-committce, Sir T, French, Byrne, Keogh, and M. 
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Donnell despatched to Hobart, to apprise him that nothing 
short of unlimited emancipation will satisfy the Catholics. They 
return, in about an hour, extremely dissatisfied with each other, 
and, after divers mutual recriminations, it appears, by the 
confession of all parties, that, so far from discharging their 
commission, they had done directly the reverse ; for the result 
of their conversation with the Secretary was, that he had de¬ 
clared explicitly against the whole measure, and they had given 
him reason, in consequence, to think that the Catholics would 
acquiesce contentedly in a half one. And so Gog’s puffing is 
come to this! I always thought, when the crisis arrived, that 
he would be shy. Agreed by the S. C. that a letter should be 
written to Hobart to rectify this mistake, which is done ac¬ 
cordingly, after many alterations. It is not well done after all; 
for, insteatl of {)utting the question on the true ground, it only 
says that his Majesty’s gracious intentions towards the Catho¬ 
lics cannot be fulfilled, unless by the repeal of the penal laws. 
I wanted to express it a great deal stronger, and to liint at the 
danger of trifling, but was overpowered. Gog damped them by 
puffing his readiness, for one, to face any danger which might 
ensue from a strong re{)rcsentation. Owen O’Connor asserted 
that he was ready too, iqjon which Gog asked him, '' Was he 
prepared to enter the tented field ?” He answered “ he was.” 
Now the fact is, the question was put to frighten Ned Byrne ; 
and another fac-t is, that O’Connor was ready and Gog was 
not. He is a sad fellow, after all. I see, if ever the business is 
done, it will be by the country gentlemen. In the evening 
wrote three official letters to Devereux, Charge d’Affaires at the 
Court of London.— Mauvaisjour, 

22. Called on Sir Thomas French. A council of war. The 
Baronet, James Plunket, Edward Sweetman, P. P. and Mr, 
Hutton : agreed unanimously that the cause has gone back ma¬ 
terially, from the conversation of yesterday; that a sneaking 
spirit of compromise seems creeping in, which, if not immedi¬ 
ately checked, may be fatal. Agreed that Sweetman shall pre¬ 
pare a strong address to the nation, to show Ministers that we 
are as resolute as ever. Agreed that, if all be given except the 
two houses, the gentry of the Catholics will be the only dis¬ 
franchised body in the Nation. All the country gentlemen 
present in a rage thereat, which Mr, Hutton and P. P. aggravate 
to an extreme degree. 

23. Sweetman produces his paper at the Sub-committee, which 
is very strong and good. Mr. Hutton produces an amendment 
in the shape of a most virulent attack on the Lord Chancellor 
(Fitzgibbon). The Sub-committee staggered thereat. The 
whole referred to a Committee. 

24). Sir T. French opens the Vuisiness by a strong attack on 
the meeting, for the lukewarm spirit which they have manifested 
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for these last few days. I am very glad of this step, which 
indeed 1 put the Baronet upon. Swcetman’s paper, with my 
amendments, brought in, read, and received coldly enough. 
This is hard ! They have now a noble opportunity of punish¬ 
ing their old enemy Fitzgibbon, and 1 am afraid they will let it 
slip. It is objected to, on two grounds: Ist, as an attack on 
the privileges of Parliament; and, 2d, inasmuch as being below 
their dignity to enter into an altercation with the Chancellor. 
The last is most insisted upon, the first appearing to savour a 

little of timidity. The fact is, they are afraid, which is d-d 

bad. They w'cre much stouter three months ago, w'hcn they 
were, beyond all comparison, weaker. Now they have, 1 may 
say, the whole North, the sanction of the King’s name, and 
their own party in the highest spirits and most anxious ex- 
pectations,—and all of a sudden they are gone unaccountably 
backward. T’nis ix vile. It will give our execrable Government 
time to recollect themselves. 'I'hcy are now rocking to their 
very foundation, and they arc still more frightened than hurt. 
We are going to take them very kindly out of this panic, and, 
by the fluctuation and indecision of our councils, to show them 
that they have nothing to fear from us. The intended paper is 
at length got rid of, by referring it to those who are called our 
Parliamentary friends. I never knew good come through that 
channel. 

25. Gog comes into town, and makes a most amazing flou¬ 
rish. He has found out that he is losing ground on the score 
of courage; and therefore he proposes to the Sub-committee to 
send proper persons to Dungannon, to proj^osc to the Conven¬ 
tion which is to meet there on the 15th of February, that the 
Catholics will accept of no relief unless a reform be granted, 
provided the Dissenters will accept of no reform which shall 
not include the Catholics on a footing of equality. All this a 
rhodomontade. Gog knows very well that the Sub-committee 
will not agree to such a proposal, which, in the present state 
of the business, would be foolish; and that, if they were dis¬ 
posed to do so, they have neither authority nor power. 

26 to 31. 'The Sub-committee is infected more and more 
with Gog’s timidity, which is now, to all intents, as ruinous as 
downright treachery. T. Fitzgerald, who behaved infamously 
in the Convention, and was odious to Gog, is in town, and they 
have formed a most unnatural coalition. They have poisoned 
T. Warren between them. The Vintner is cowardly, and, be¬ 
sides, is under Gog’s influence; McDonnell is perpetually wa¬ 
vering. The country delegates do not step out. Altogether, 
every thing looks ill. A deputation has been with Hobart again, 
as to presenting the petition. He objects to the prayer as 
being too specific. He is asked, if it be altered to the very 
words of that presented to the King, will he then present and 
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support it ? This he declines, but says, if they choose to give 
it to any of their own friends, it will make no alteration in his 
<;onduct relative to the extent of the measures which he will 
support. This is a good opening, if the Catholics have the 
grace to avail themselves of it, for the Minister is bound by 
the King’s recommendation, and Oj>position will be bound, 
as bringing in the petition. The only use of Hobart’s bringing 
it in, is, that it may pledge him to the whole measure. 

Sub-committee. After sundry debates for two or three days, 
the prayer of the petition is altered. This is very bad ; not that 
the alteration is very material, but that it betrays a sad decay 
in our spirit. 

A scuffle between MM. Gog and Hutton. In the last debate 
on the alteration, Mr. Hutton mentioned some expressions 
which he had heard out of doors. Gog, in his reply, remarked, 
in a very pointed manner, “ that the Sub-committee were not 
to be influenced in their decisions by reports of conx'crsations 
with persons whom they knew nothing about.” And in another 
part, “ that they were not to attend to conversations that were 
held in corners.” Mr. Hutton taketh fire thereat, as the insinu¬ 
ation is too strong and pointed to be overlooked. He riseth in 
great heat. T. Warren adviseth him not to speak, but he 
sweareth with vehemence that he will. In the mean time Ed¬ 
ward Sweetinan addresses the chair, and pronounces a hand¬ 
some eulogium on Mr. Hutton, which a little abates the choler 
of that illustrious patriot, and also gives him a moment’s time 
to recollect himself. He determines to make the apology as easy 
as possible to Gog, that he may have no reason to accuse him¬ 
self. He therefore, fixing his eyes on Gog, says, with great 
“ that he is sure that gentleman did not intend to cast 
any imputation on him; but as, unluckily, the words he had 
used might be construed so as to bear a bad sense, he thought 
it but right to give him an o];)portunity to explain them. That 
he (Mr. Hutton) had never had a conversation with any one 
on Catholic affairs that he would not hold before every man 
in the room; nor done any action, in a corner or elsewhere, 
which he would not repeat at the Royal Exchange at noon¬ 
day. That he had no secret, and, consequently, no fear. That 
he mentioned this in justice to Gog, to induce him to give a 
proper explanation, Jbr he would not suffer himself to suppose 
that Gog could intend to convey the smallest imputation upon his 
conduct.” 

These last words brought up Gog in a fuss. He payeth Mr. 
Hutton sundry compliments, and appeals to the Sub-committee, 
whether he had not always expressed the obligations which the 
Catholic cause owed to his exertions and talents, and whether 
he had not always said that the Catholics were bound, in ho¬ 
nour, not only to reward him, but to raise his fortune. That he 
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thought his (Mr. Hutton’s) measures for the last few days 
(alluding to the business of the petition,) had tended too much 
to commit the Catholics with Parliament, but was satisfied, at 
the same time, of the perfect purity of his intentions; that, as 
to the expressions himself had used, he never intended by them 
to convey the smallest imputation on Mr. Hutton, and, particu¬ 
larly as to what he had said about “ corners,” which he now 
saw was equivocal; and he was sorry it had escaped him. 

Now the fact is, Gog knew very well what he was saying, 
and did intend to attach an oblique censure on Mr. Hutton, 
which would have stuck to that gentleman, if he had not imme¬ 
diately resented it. Another fact is, that Gog is not a Jtrm man, 
which is so much the better for Mr. Hutton, who has, thereby, 
a claw upon the said Gog. If he had not apologized, Mr. Hut¬ 
ton would have sent a certain officer, of the name of Edward 
Sweetman, (who is indeed delegate for Wexford, and does not 
much love Gog,) with a message, which would, as is presumed, 
have speedily brought him to a proper sense of his duty. The 
fellow will ruin me yet with the Catholics, if he can: let him ! 
but I will do, at all risks, what I feel to he my duty. 

The paper, with the attack on the Chancellor, seems univer¬ 
sally given up. No body mentions it. 

The King of France was beheaded on the 21st;— I am sorry 
it was necessary. Another interview with Hobart; he agrees to 

{ )resent the petition as altered, but takes care to protest against 
lis being thereby committed to the whole measure. He says he 
will go so far as he is supported by the House ; and the Catho¬ 
lics give him the petition to present, saying they hope his con¬ 
duct will be such as to entitle him to the gratitude, and his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government to the support, of the Catholics. They are 
all wrong, in my judgment. They should give it to some inde¬ 
pendent man, for Hobart is boiind already to do what he can 
by the speech from the throne, and this imposes no additional 
tie, whilst it cripples Opposition ; besides, he did not appear any 
way anxious to present it, and they in a manner forced it upon 
him, which is very bad, as it betrays a want of confidence in 
themselves and their friends. 

February 1. Debate on the late business with the Gold¬ 
smith’s corps. A few days ago they paraded, when they were 
informed by Alderman Wai-ren, that if they attempted to march, 
he would take the officers into custody; on which, after some 
consideration, it was agreed to disperse, the reason whereof 
was, that some individuals threatened to resist by force, and 
it was not thought advisable to commit the volunteers with 
Government just now. There are about 250 volunteers in Dub¬ 
lin, and the garrison is not less than 2,500, so that resistance 
is out of the qirestion for the present. Do Government mean to 
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curry the principle on with other corps? Will they go on and 
disarm us ail ? I hope not. 

4, Hobart presented the petition, and moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, which is granted.* 

5. Gog has exhibited a master-stroke! He moved this 

day, when only nine gentlemen were present, “ that, in order 
to unite secrecy arid despatch, the gentlemen who have been 
appointed to wait on the Minister be requested to conti¬ 
nue their applications, in order to carry into eft'ect the object 
of the petition.” This seems innocent enough, but what does 
it mean ? It is a delegation of the whole power of the Catholic 
body to seven men, who have no definite instructions, who are 
not bound to report their proceedings, and who have no respon¬ 
sibility. The Sub-committee is thus adjourned sine die, and the 
Catholic body is governed by a Septernvirate, Gog being Dic¬ 
tator, This is all d-d fine, but it won’t do. What makes it 

more curious is, that, of the nine men who voted this wise 
measure,,y?re were of the deputation. Magog, Mr. Hutton, and 
every body else, are thus fairly excluded from all knowledge 
of or interference in Catholic affairs, and that without the least 
bustle or noise. This scheme will never do. We must have a 
counter-revolution, or an open meeting. Gog is as deep as a 
draw-well. Mr. Hutton informs Magog of this unexpected 
change. Magog in a rage; swears he will take Gog off his 
stilts. "Goes off to inflame the citizens against the Septemviri. 
Their reign, I see clearly, will be very brief. 

G. A meeting of malcontents : present, Magog, Capt. Sweet- 
man, P. P., and Mr. Hutton. Much railing against the new 
Dictator; a formal conspiracy against his authority. Magog 
has poisoned the whole city. Agree to call the Sub-committee, 
and rescind the vote appointing the Septcinxiri j if defeated 
in the Sub-committee, to call the General Committee. Gog’s 
new authority tottering already. Mr. Hutton and P. P. walk 
together; much laughing at Mr. Hutton, who is indeed an ex- 
minister, and no longer possesses the confidence of the Catho¬ 
lics. All this will soon be rectified. 

7. Magog is ready, and has summoned the Sub-committee for 
to-morrow. 

8, A complete counter-revolution effected, and the Sep¬ 
temviri removed without tumult or disturbance. Magog moved 
that the order of the .'ith be rescinded, which, after a feeble 
opposition from the Dictator, (who is once more, indeed, become 
plain Gog,) is carried und voce. Gog lays down the fasces,_anid 
walks forth a private citizen—Huzza 1 Huzza 1 Mr. Hutton re- 

* For an enumeration of the provi»i(His of this lall see VoL 1. p. 130^ 
el seq. 
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stored, also Magog, also all good Catholics. Huzza! that busi¬ 
ness is over, and the Dictatorship at an end, after an existence 
of three days. May all unjust power have as speedy a termina¬ 
tion ! The deputation rejjort, that they were sent for this morn¬ 
ing by Hobart, to tell them, “That nothing could be done in the 
business of the bill for the relief of the Catholics, unless he 
should be enabled to say, that they would be satisfied with the 
measures at present intended ; that, by being satisfied, is meant, 
that the public mind should not be irritated in the manner it has 
been for some time past; that it is not meant to say, that future 
applications may not be made, but that if they (the Catholics) 
will not for the present be satisfied, it is better to make a stand 
here, than to concede, and thereby to give them strength, by 
which they might be able farther to embarrass Administration, 
perhaps next session. This is pretty stout language of the 
Secretary. It is observable that, last night, 20,000 army and 
16,000 militia were voted by the House of Commons, and that 
Opposition, and particularly Grattan, were as earnest in the 
measure as the Treasury bench. They are a fine set, to be sure, 
altogether. Grattan dreads the people as much as Monck Ma¬ 
son. A long conversation amongst t he Catholics on the point of 
declaring themselves satisfied, or not, with Hobart’s bill.* For 
satisfaction. Sir Thomas French, Bcllew, Byrne, O’Connor, and 
Keogh; against it, O’Gorman, Sweetman, M'Cormigk, and 
James Plunkett. This is as important a crisis as any which 
has occurred in Catholic affairs. After much altercation and 
repetition on both sides, the Sub-Committee broke up, without 
coming to any determination. I see the •whole measure is deci¬ 
dedly lost. 


TWO MEMORIALS 

Oh the present state of Ireland^ delivered to the 
French Government^ in Febuary 1796 . 

FIRST MEMORIAL. 

The genius of the English nation, their manners, their pre¬ 
judices, and their government, are so diametrically opposite to 
those of the French Republic, in all respects, that it is unne¬ 
cessary to dwell upon this subject. I assume it as an axiom, 
that there is an irreconcilable opposition of interests between 
the two nations. Since the French Revolution, there is one 
still more irreconcilable between the Governments, so that nei¬ 
ther can be said to be in security while the other is in existence. 

The war, hitherto, however glorious to France, has not been 
unprofitable to England ; her fleets were never more formidable, 
and, in the true spirit of trade, she will console herself for the 

“ For the debate which ensued on this subject see Vol. I. p. 132, et seq. 
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disgrace of her arms by land, in the aeqnisition of wealth, and 
commerce, and power, by sea; but these very acquisitions ren¬ 
der it, if possible, incumbent, not merely on France, b\it on all 
Europe, to endeavour to reduce her within due limits, and to 
prevent that enormous accumulation of wealth which the undis¬ 
turbed possession of the commerce of the whole world wmdd 
give her ; and this reduction of her power can be alone, as I 
presume, accomplished with certainty and effect by separating 
Ireland from Great Britain. 

The French Government cannot but be well informed of the 
immense resources, especially in a military point of view, which 
England draws from Ireland. It is with the beef and the pork, 
the butter, the tallow, the hides, and various other articles of 
the first necessity, which Ireland supplies, that she victuals and 
equips her navy, and, in a great degree, supports her people and 
garrisons in the West Indies. It is with the poor and hardy 
natives of Ireland that she mans her fleets and fills the ranks 
of her army. From the commencement of the present war to 
the month of .June, 1795, not less than 200,000 men were raised 
in Ireland, of whom 80,000 were for the navy alone. It is a fact 
undeniable, though carefully concealed in England, that two 
Tiiiuos of the British navy are manned by Irishmen; a circum¬ 
stance which, if it stood alone, should be sufficient to determine 
the Frcncli Government to wrest, if possible, so powerful a wea¬ 
pon from the hands of her implacable enemy. I shall not dwell 
longer on the necessity of the measure which I shall propose, 
but will endeavour to show how it may best be exefcuted, and 
on what grounds it is that I rest my confidence of success, if 
the attempt be but once made. 

For the better elucidation of the plan, it is necessary to take 
a review of the actual state of Ireland. I shall condense the 
facts as much as possible, as I trust the French Government is 
already in possession of those which are most material. 

The people of Ireland consist of about 4,500,000 persons, dis¬ 
tributed under three different religious sects, of whom the Pro¬ 
testants, whose religion is the dominant one, and established by 
law, constitute 450,000, or one-tenth of the whole; the Dis¬ 
senters, or Presbyterians, about 900,000, or one fifth ; the Ca¬ 
tholics form the remaining 3,150,000. They may also be con¬ 
sidered with regard to property, which is necessary, in some 
degree, to explain the political situation of the country. 

The Protestants, who are almost entirely the descendants of 
Englishmen, forming so very small a minority as they do of 
the whole people, have yet almost the whole landed property of 
the country in their hands ; this property has been acquired by 
the most unjust means, by plunder and confiscation during re¬ 
peated wars, and by the operation of laws framed to degrade 
and destroy the Catholics, the natives of the country. In 1650, 
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the people of three entire provinces were driven by Cromwell 
into the fourth, and their property divided amongst his officers 
and soldiers, whose descendants enjoy it at this day. In 1688, 
when James II. was finally defeated in Ireland, the spirit of the 
Irish people was completely broken, and the last remnant of 
their property torn from them and divided amongst the con¬ 
querors. By these means, the proprietors of estates in Ireland, 
feeling the weakness of their titles to property thus acquired, 
and seeing themselves, as it were, a colony of strangers form¬ 
ing not above one-tenth part of the population, have always 
looked to England for protection and support; they have, there¬ 
fore, been ever ready to sacrifice the interests of their country, 
to her ambition and avarice, and to their own security. Eng¬ 
land, in return, has rewarded them for this sacrifice by distri¬ 
buting among them all the offices and appointments in the 
church, the army, the law, the revenue, and every department 
of the state, to the utter exclusion of the two other sects, and 
more especially of the Catholics. By these means, the Protes¬ 
tants, who constitute the aristocracy of Ireland, have in their 
hands all the force of the government; they have at least five- 
sixths of the landed property ; they are devoted implicitly to 
the connexion with England, which they consider as essential 
to the secure possession of their estates; they dread and ablior 
the principles of the French Revolution;—and, in case of any 
attempt to emancipate Ireland, I should calculate on all the op¬ 
position which it might be in their power to give. 

But it is very ditferent with regard to the Dissenters, who 
occupy the province of Ulster, of which they form, at present, 
the majority. They have among them but few great landed pro¬ 
prietors ; they are mostly engaged in trade and manufactures, 
especially of linen, which is the staple commodity of Ireland 
and is almost exclusively in their hands. From their first esta - 
blishment, in 1620, until very lately, there existed a continual 
animosity between them and the Catholic natives of the country, 
grounded on the natural dislike between the old inhabitants and 
strangers, and fortified still more by the irreconcilable differ¬ 
ence between the genius of the religions of Calvinism and Pope¬ 
ry, and diligently cultivated and fomented by the Protestant 
aristocracy, the partisans of England, who saw in the feuds 
and dissensions of the other two great sects their own protec¬ 
tion and security. 

Among the innumerable blessings procured to mankind by the 
FVench Revolution, arose the circumstance which I am about to 
mention, and to which I do most earnestly entreat the particular 
attention of the French Government, as it is, in fact, the point 
on which the emancipation of Ireland may eventually turn. 

The Dissenters are, from the genius of their religion and 
the spirit of inquiry which it produces, sincere and enlightened 
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I'epublicans; they have ever, in a degree, opposed the usurpa¬ 
tions of England, whose protection, as well from their numbers 
and spirit as the nature of their property, they did not, like the 
Protestant aristocracy, feel necessary for their existence. Still, 
however, in all the civil wars of Ireland, they ranged themselves 
under the standard of England, and were the most formidable 
enemies to the Catholic natives, whom they detested as Papists 
and despised as slaves. . These bad feelings were, for obvious 
reasons, diligently fomented by the Protestant and English 
party. At length, in the year 1790, the French Revolution pro¬ 
duced a powerful revulsion in the minds of the most enlightened 
men amongst them. They saw that, whilst they thought they 
were the masters of the Catholics, they were, in fact, but tlieir 
gaolers, and that, instead of enjoying liberty in their own coun¬ 
try, they served but as a garrison to keep it in subjection to 
England ; the establishment of unbounded liberty of conscience 
in France had mitigated their horror of Popery; one hundred 
and two years of peace had worn away very much of the old 
animosity which former wars had raised and fomented. Eager 
to emulate the glorious example of France, they saw at once 
that the only guide to liberty was justice, and that they neither 
deserved nor could obtain independence, whilst their Catholic 
brethren, (as they then, for the first time, called them,) remained 
in slavery and oppression. Impressed with these sentiments of 
liberality and wisdom, they sought out the leaders of the Catho¬ 
lics, whose cause and whose suffering were, in a manner, for¬ 
gotten ; the Catholics caught with eagerness at the slightest ap¬ 
pearance of alliance and support from a quarter whose oppo¬ 
sition they had ever experienced to be so formidable, and once 
more, after lying prostrate for above 100 years, appeared on 
the political theatre of their country. Nothing could exceed 
the alarm, the terror, and confusion, which this most unexpected 
coalition produced in the breasts of the English Government, 
and their partizans, the Protestant aristocracy of Ireland. Every 
art, every stratagem, was used to break the new alliance, and 
revive the ancient animosities and feuds between the Dissenters 
and Catholics. Happily such abominable attempts proved fruit¬ 
less. The leaders on both sides saw, that as they had but one 
common country, they had but one common interest; that while 
they were mutually contending and ready to sacrifice each other, 
England profited of their folly, to enslave both ; and that it was 
only by a cordial union and affectionate co-operation,they could 
assert their common liberty and establish the independence 
of Ireland. They, therefore, resisted and overcame every effort 
to disunite them, and, in this manner, has a spirit of union and 
regard succeeded to near two centuries of civil discord; a revo¬ 
lution in the political morality of the nation of the most extreme 
importance, and from which, under the powerful auspices of the 
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French Republic, I hope and trust her independence and liberty 
will arise. 

I beg leave again to call the attention of the French Government 
to this fact of the national union ; which, from my knowledge of 
the situation of Ireland, I affirm to be of importance equal to 
all the rest. Catholics and Dissenters, the two great sects, 
whose mutual animosities have been the radical weakness of 
their country, are at length reconciled; and the arms which 
have been so often imbrued in the blood of each other arc 
ready, for the first time, to be turned in concert against the 
common enemy. 

I come now to the third Jiarty in Ireland, the Catholics, who 
are the Irish, properly so called, and who form almost the en¬ 
tire body of the peasantry of the country. The various confis¬ 
cations produced by wars of the five centuries, and the 
silent operation of the laws for 150 years, have stripped the 
Catholics of almost all property in land; the great bulk of 
them are in the lowest degree of misery and want, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ; bread they seldom taste, meat 
never, save once in the year; they live in wretched hovels; they 
labour incessantly; and their landlords, the Protestant aristo¬ 
cracy, have so calculated, that the utmost they can gain, by 
this continual toil, will barely suffice to pay the rent at which 
these petty despots assess their wretched habitations; their 
food, the whole year round, is potatoes ; their drink, sometimes 
milk, more frequently water ; those of them who attempt to 
cultivate a spot of ground as farmers arc forced, in addition to 
a heavy rent, to pay tythes to the Priests of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, which they neither profess nor believe; their own Priests 
fleece them. Such is the condition of the peasantry of Ireland, 
above 3,000,000 of people. But though there be little pro¬ 
perty in land, there is a consi<lerable share of the commerce of 
Ireland in the hands of the Catholic body ; their merchants are 
highly respectable, and well informed ; they are perfectly sen¬ 
sible, as well of their own situation, as that of their country. 
It is of these men, with a few of the Catholic gentry, whose 
property escaped the fangs of the English invaders, that their 
General Committee, of which I shall have occasion to speak 
by-and-by, is composed, and it is with their leaders that the 
union with the Dissenters, so infinitely important to Ireland, 
and, if rightly understood, to France also, has been formed. 

I have now stated the respective situation, strength and 
views, of the parties of Ireland ;—that is to say : Firs/, The Pro¬ 
testants, 450,0.00 ; comprising the great body of the aristocracy, 
which supports and is supported by England. Their strength is 
entirely artificial, composed of the power and influence which the 
patronage of Government gives them. They have in their hands 
all appointments in every Department, in the church, the army. 
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the revenue, the navy, the law, and a great proportion of the 
landed property of the country, acquired and maintained as has 
been stated : but it cjinnot escape the penetration of the French 
Government that all their apparent power is purely fictitious; 
the strength they derive from Government results solely from 
opinion ; the instant that prop is withdrawn, the edifice tum¬ 
bles into ruin; the strength of property acquired, like theirs, 
by the sword, continues no longer than the sword can defend 
it; and, numerically, the Protestants are but one tenth of the 
people. 

Second. The Dissenters, 900,000, who form a large and re¬ 
spectable portion of the middle ranks of the community. These 
are the class of men best informed in Ireland; they constituted 
the bulk of what we called the volunteer army in 1782, during 
the last war, which extorted large concessions from England, 
and would have completely established their liberty, had they 
been then, as they are now, united with their Catholic brethren. 
They are all, to a man, sincere Republicans, and devoted with 
enthusiasm to the cause of liberty and France ; they would 
make perhaps the best soldiers in Ireland, and are already in a 
considferable degree trained to arms. 

Third. The Catholics, 3,150,000. These are the Irish, 
properly so called, trained from their infancy in an hereditary 
hatred and abhorrence of the English name, which conveys to 
them no ideas but those of blood and pillage and persecution. 
This class is strong in numbers and in misery, which makes men 
bold; they are used to every speeies of hardship; they can 
live on little ; they are easily clothed ; they are bold and active; 
they are prepared for any change, for they feel that no change 
can make their situation worse. For these five years they have 
fixed their eyes most earnestly on France, whom they look upon, 
with great justice, as fighting their battles, as well as those of 
all mankind who are oppressed. Of this class, I will stake my 
head, there are five hundred thousand men who would fly to the 
standard of the Republic, if they saw it once displayed in the 
cause of liberty and their country. 

From what I have said, it appears that all the artificial 
strength of Ireland is implicitly devoted to England, and deci¬ 
dedly adverse to France : that all the natural strength is equally 
devoted to France, and adverse to England; for this plain rea¬ 
son, that in the one they look for a deliverer, in the other they 
see a tyrant. It is now necessary to state the organization of 
the people of Ireland ; and here I must be allowed to observe, 
that even if there were no previotis organization, the measures 
which I shall submit would not be the less advisable and prac¬ 
ticable. Organization, like machinery, may be necessary to en¬ 
able a small force to raise a great weight; but a whole people 
can act by their natural strength. The Republic may rely with 
von. II. 2 F 
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confidence to meet support from tlie Dissenters, actuated by 
reason and reflection—from the Catholics, impelled by misery 
and inflamed by detestation, of the English name. These are 
the actual force of Ireland, and, in addition to their strength, 
they are organized also. 

In the year 1791, the Dissenters of Belfast, which is the prin¬ 
cipal city in Ulster, and, as it w'ere, the metropolis of that great 
body, formed the first club of United Irishmen—so called, be¬ 
cause in that club, for the first time in Ireland, Dissenters and 
Catholics were seen together in harmony and union. A similar 
club was immediately formed in Dublin, which became speedily 
famous for its publications and the sufferings of its members, 
many of whom were thrown into prison by the Government, 
whose terror at this rising spirit of union amongst the people 
may be estimated from the severity with which they persecuted 
those who were most active in promoting it. This Y*ersecution, 
however, far from quelling the spirit, only served to make the 
people more cautious and guarded in their measures. Means 
have been adopted to spread similar clubs throughout Ulster, 
the seat of the dissenting power, the object of which is to sub¬ 
vert the tyranny of England, to establish the independence of 
Ireland, and to frame a free republic on the broad basis of li¬ 
berty and equality. These clubs were rapidly filled, and ex¬ 
tended, in June last, over about two-thirds of thal, province. I 
am satisfied that by this time they embrace the whole of it, 
and comprise the activity and energy of the Dissenters of Ire¬ 
land, including, also, numbers of the most spirited and intelli¬ 
gent of the Catholic body. The members are all bound by an 
oath of secrecy, and could, on a proper occasion, 1 have not 
the smallest doubt, raise the entire force of the province of 
Ulster, the most populous, the most warlike, and the most in¬ 
formed quarter of the nation. 

For the Catholics, from what has been said of their situation, 
it will appear that little previous arrangement would be neces¬ 
sary to ensure their unanimous support of any measure which 
held out to them a chance of bettering their condition ; yet they 
also have an organization, commencing about the same time 
with the clubs last mentioned, but comprising Catholics only. 
Until within these few months, this organization baffled the 
most active vigilance of the Irish Government, unsuccessfullv 
employed to discover its principles, and to this hour they are, 
I believe, unapprized of its extent. The fact is, that in June 
last it embraced the whole peasantry of the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, three-fourths of the nation; and I have 
little doubt but it has since extended into Munster, the remain¬ 
ing province. These men, who are called Defenders, are com¬ 
pletely organized on a military plan, divided according to their 
respective districts, and officered by men chosen by themselves ; 
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the principle of their union is implicit obedience to the or¬ 
ders of those whom they have elected for their Generals, and 
whose oWect is the emancipation of their country, the subver¬ 
sion of English usurpation, and the bettering the condition of 
the wretched peasantry of Ireland. The eyes of this whole body, 
which may be said, almost without a figure, to be the people of 
Ireland, are turned, with the most anxious expectation, to 
France, for assistance and support. The oath of their union 
recites, “ That they will be faithful to the united nations of 
France and Ireland,” and several of them have already sealed it 
with their blood. I suppose there is no instance of a conspi¬ 
racy, if a whole people can be said to conspire, which has con¬ 
tinued for so many years as this has done, where the secret has 
been so religiously kept, and where, in so vast a number, so few 
traitors have been found. 

This organization of jj|^e Defenders embraces the whole pea¬ 
santry of Ireland, being Catholics. There is also a farther 
organization of the Catholics, which is called the General Com¬ 
mittee, and to which I have already alluded. This was a repre¬ 
sentative body, chosen by the Catholics at large, and consist¬ 
ing of the principal merchants and traders, the members of 
professions, and a few of the remaining Catholic gentry of Ire¬ 
land. This body, which has sat repeatedly in the capital at 
the same time with the Parliament, and has twice within four 
years sent ambassadors to the King of England, possesses a 
very great influence on the minds of the Catholics throughout 
the nation, and especially decides the movements of the city of 
Dublin—a circumstance whose importance, when well directed, 
it is unnecessary to suggest to men so enlightened as those who 
compose the Government of France. It is true that, by a late 
act of the Irish Ixjgislature, this body is prevented from meeting 
in a representative capacity; but the individuals who compose 
it still exist, and this act, without diminishing their power or 
influence, has still more alienated their minds from the British 
Government in Ireland, against which they were already suf¬ 
ficiently, and with great reason, exasperated. It is but justice 
to the General Committee, in whose service I had the honour 
to be during the whole of their activity, and whose confidence 
I had the good fortune to acquire dnd retain, to say, that there 
is no where to be found men of purer patriotism, more sincerely 
attached to the principles of liberty, or who would be more 
likely in an arduous crisis to conduct themselves with abilities 
and firmness. I can add, from my personal knowledge, that a 
great majority of those able and honest men who compose it 
are sincere republicans, warmly attached to the cause of 
France, and, as Irishmen and Catholics, doubly bound to detest 
the tyranny and domination of England, which has so often de¬ 
luged their country with their best blood. 

2 F 2 
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I have now stated the three modes of organization which 
exist in Ireland— 

1. The Dissenters, with some of the most spirited and en¬ 
lightened of the Catholics, nntler the name of United Irishmen, 
whose central point is Belfast, the capital of Ulster. 

2. The Defenders, forming the great body of the Catholic 
peasantry, amounting to 3,000,000 of people, and who cover 
the entire face of the country. 

3. The General Committee of the Catholics, representing 
the talents and property of that body, possessing a very great 
influence every where in Ireland, and especially deciding the 
movements of the ttapital. 

I hazard nothing in asserting that these three bodies are alike 
animated with an ardent d<‘sirc for the independence of Ire¬ 
land, an abhorrence of British tyranny, and a sincere attach¬ 
ment to the cause of the French llepubi^. ; and, what is of very 
great consequence, they have a perfect good understanding 
and communication with each other, (that is to say, their lead¬ 
ers,) so that, on any great emergency, there would be no pos¬ 
sible doubt of their mutual eo-ojieration. Many of the most 
active members of the General Committee, for example, are 
also in the. clubs of the United Irishmen; many of the officers 
of the Defenders, particularly those at the head of their affairs, 
are also either members of those clubs, or in unreserved confi¬ 
dence and communication with those who regulate and giiide 
them. The central point of all this is undoubtedly Belfast, 
which influences, and which deserves to influence, the measures 
of all the others; and, what I consider as extremely singular, 
the leaders of the Defenders in Ulster, who are all Catholics, 
are in more regular habits of communication, and are more de¬ 
termined by the Dissenters of Belfast, than by their Catholic 
brethren of Dublin, with whom they hold much less inter¬ 
course. 

I shall add a few words on the military force of Ireland, and 
on the navy, and thfm 1 shall conclude this memorial, which, in 
spite of all my efforts to condense it, I feel growing under my 
hands. 

In the month of .lune, 1795, when I left Ireland, the army, 
as I believe, amounted to about 30,000 men, of which 12,000 
were troops of the line, or fencibles, and 18,000 were militia; 
a great jiroportion of the former, viz. the c;avalry and artillery, 
and all the latter, being Irish. I believe a considerable number 
have been since detached to the West Indies and elsewhere; if 
so, the relative proportion of Irish must be increased, as the 
militia cannot be ordered on foreign service. For the cavalry 
and artillery, which, taken together, may make 3,000 men, or 
upwards, I cannot speak with certainty ; but my belief is, that 
if they saw any prospect of permanent support they would not 
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act against their country. For the remaining 9,000 men of the 
troops of the line and fcncibles, they are a wretched assemblage 
of old men and boys, iucajiablc of the duties of active servi«;e; 
any resistaiice they could make, if they were inclined to resist, 
could be but trifling, and 1 have reason to believe they would 
not be so inclined, several of the fcncible regiments being Scotch, 
and already more; than half disaH'ected to the Government. For 
the militia, they consisted, at, the time I mention, of about 
18,000 men, as fine troops as any in Europe. Of these, at 
least 16,000 were (.’atholics, and a very great Yjortion of them 
Were actually sworn Defenders, who wen; con\\)elle.d to enter the 
service to avoid perse.cntion. I learn, that since my departure 
from Ireland, Defendcrism has spread rapidly amotig them, and 
that numbers have been imprisf)u<!d on that a<'count. 1 have 
not a shallow of doubt on iny mind, but that the militia would, 
in cas(' of emergenc y, to a man, join l.lu-.ir eouutrymen in throw¬ 
ing off the yokee of England, provided [irojier measures were 
taken, and that ihc'y saw a n.'asoiiable prospect of success. 

For the navy, I have already said that Ireland has futnished 
no less than 80,000 seamen, and that two-1 birds of the English 
fleet are manned by Irislunen. 1 will here state the grounds of 
my assertion. First, I hav'c myself heard several British officers, 
and among them, some of v(;ry distinguished rejjut.ation, say so. 
Secondly, 1 know that when the Catholic delegate.s, whom 1 
had the honour to attend, were at St. .lames’s, in .lanuary, 1798, 
in the course of the discussion with Henry Dundas, principal 
Secretary of Stat.c;, they assen ted the fact to be as 1 have men¬ 
tioned, and Mr. Dundas admitted it, which be would most cer¬ 
tainly not have done if he coidd have denied it. v\nd, lastly, 
on my voyage; (<i America, our vessel was boarded by a British 
frigate, whose en’t;w eonsisteel of 2;20 men, of whom no less than 
210 were Irish, as I found by inepiiry. I submit the importance 
of this fact to the partiemlar iiotie’c of the French Government. 

From all whie;h has been said, 1 trust it will appear that it 
is the interest <jf France to separate Ireland from England ; 
and that it is morally certain that the attempt, if made, would 
succeed, for the following reasons;—1st. That all the Dissen¬ 
ters are disafl’ectcd to lingland, attached to France, and suffi¬ 
ciently organized. 2d. That the whole Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland, above 3,000,000 of people, are, to a man, eager to 
throw off the English yoke; that they also are organized, and 
that part of the fundamental oath, by which they are bound as 
Defenders, is to be true as well to France as to Ireland. .3d. 
That there is a certainty of a perfect hannouy and co-operation 
between these two great bodies, which constitute nine-tenths of 
the population of Ireland. 4th. That the British Government 
cannot reckon on any firm support from the army, above two- 
thirds of which are Irishmen, and, of that number, nearly 10,000^ 
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being, as I am informed and believe, actually sworn Defenders. 
5th. That it is at least possible that, by proper measures to be 
adopted, relative to the Irishmen now serving in the navy of 
England, her power at sea might receive stich a shock as it has 
never yet experienced: and 6th, and lastly, that if these facts 
be as I have here stated them, it would be imjwssible for the 
Protestant aristocracy in Ireland to make any stand whatso¬ 
ever, even for an hour, in defence of the connexion with Eng¬ 
land. 

Having now submitted the actual situation of Ireland to the 
notice of the French Government, I shall offer, in a second me¬ 
morial, the plan which I conceive most likely to effectuate the 
separation of that country from Great Britain. 

SECOND MEMOKIAE. 

Having stated, in a former memorial, the actual situation 
and circumstances of Ireland, I shall now submit those means 
which, in my judgment, will be most likely to effectuate the 
great object of separating that country from England, and 
establishing her as an independent Republic, in strict alliance 
with France. I shall first mention those measures whose exe¬ 
cution depends on the French Republic, and next those which 
will be to be executed by the people of Ireland. 

In the first place, I beg leave to lay it down as indispensa¬ 
ble, that a body of French troops should be landed in Ireland, 
with a General at their head of established reputation, whose 
name should be known in that country,—a circumstance of 
considerable importance ; and I must be permitted to observe 
here, that, if humbling the pride and reducing the power of 
England be an object with the French Republic, I know no 
place where the very best General in their service could be em¬ 
ployed, either with more reputation to himself or benefit to 
the public cause. 

With regard to the strength of this army, it is my duty to 
speak with candour to the Government. It ought, if possible, 
to be of 20,000 men, at least 15,000 of which should land as 
near the capital as circumstances would admit, and 5,000 in 
the North of Ireland, near Belfast. If an imposing force, such 
as I have mentioned, could be sent in the first instance, it 
would save a vast effusion of blood and treasure. By having 
possession of the capital, we should, in fact, have possession of 
the whole country. The Government in existence there would 
fall to pieces, without a possibility of effort. We should have 
in our hands at once the Treasury, the Post Office, the Banks, 
the Custom-House, the seat of tbe Legislature, and, particu¬ 
larly, (what is even of more consequence,) we should have the 
reputatioh which would result from such a commencement. If 
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■we could begin by the capita), 1 should hope we should obtain 
possession of the entire country without striking a blow, as in 
fact there would, in that case, be no organized force to make 
resistance; but for this, 20,000 men would be necessary. If, 
however, the other indispensable arrangements of the French 
Republic would render it impossible to send such a force, I 
offer it as my opinion, and I entreat it may be remembered, that 
5,000 is the very lowest number with which the attempt could 
be made with any thing like certainty of success; in which 
case, the landing should be effectuated in the North of Ireland, 
where the people are in the greatest forwardness as to military 
preparation. It is unnecessary to observe here, that, commenc¬ 
ing our operations at 100 miles distance from the capital, of 
which the enemy would lie in full possession, would give them 
very great advantages over us at first; they would still have, in 
a degree, the law of opinion in their favour, and they would, 
at least for some time, retain the Treasury, the Post Office, 
and all the other advantages which an established organization 
would naturally give them. Nevertheless, with 5,000 men, an 
able General, and the measures which I shall hereafter men¬ 
tion, I should have no doubt of our ultimate success; but then 
we should have to fight bard for our liberties, and we should lose 
many great advantages which a sufficient force in the com¬ 
mencement would give us, particularly that of disorganizing at 
once the existing Government of Ireland. 

Supposing the number to be 5,000, a large proportion should 
be artillerists, of which we are quite unprovided. They should 
be the very best troops that France could furnish, men who 
had actually seetr hard service, and who would be capable of 
training and disciplining the Irish army. The necessity of this 
is too obviotis to need any further comment. I do not go here 
into any military detail on the conduct of the war ; if the mea¬ 
sure be adopted, I shall hope to be admitted to a conference 
with the General who may be appointed to the command, and 
then, with the map of the country l>efore us, I will submit, with 
great deference, my ideas on that head. 

Before I ,quit the subject of the force necessary, I wish to ob¬ 
serve that, in my first memorial, 1 have always said that the 
army, and especially the militia, would, I was satisfied, declare 
for their country “ if thetf saw a reasonable prospect of sup¬ 
port f by which I would be understood to mean an imposing 
force ill the first instance. I cannot commit myself as to what 
might be their conduct in case 5,000 men only were landed. I 
hope, and 1 believe, but I cannot positively affirm, that they 
would join the standard of their country; but, even if they were, 
contrary to my expectations, to adhere to the British Govern¬ 
ment, the only difference would be that, in such event, we should 
Viave a civil war, which I would most earnestly wish, if possible, 
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to avoid. As to the people at large, I am perfectly satisfied that, 
whether there were 20 or 10, or even 5,000 men landed, it 
would, as to them, make no manner of difference. I know they 
would flock to the Republican standard in such numbers as to 
embarrass the Gencral-in-chicf. It would be just as easy in a 
month’s time to have an army in Ireland of 200,000 men as of 
10,000, and therefore it is that, reckoning on this disposition of 
the jrcople, 1 say, and repeat, that 1 would not have a shadow of 
doubt of our ultimate success, provided we had a body of even 
5,000 disciplined troops to commence with ; a smaller number 
would, 1 apprehend, be hardly able to maintain themselves until 
they could be joined by the people, as the Government of Ireland 
would be able instantly to turn against them such a body of 
troops (who, in that case, would, 1 fear, adhere to it,) as would 
swallow them up ; the consequence of which would be, besides 
the loss to France of the men and money, the bringing Ireland, 
even more than she is at present, under the yoke of British 
tyranny ; the breaking for ever the hopes and spirits of her peo- 
]>le; and the rendering all prospect of her emancipation, at any 
future period, utterly impracticable and desperate. 

As to arms and ammunition, I can only say, that the more 
there is of both, the better. If the Republic can send to Ireland 
100,000 stand of arms, there are double the number of hands 
reatly to put them in. A large train of artillery, that is to say, 
field-pieces, (as we have no fortified places,) is absolutely indis¬ 
pensable, together with a considerable proportion of experienced 
cannoniers; engineers, used to field practice, are also highly 
necessary. As to money, I am at a loss to determine the sum. 
If 20,000 men were sent, I should say that pay for 40,000 for 
three mouths would be amply sufficient, as, before that time was 
expired, we should have all the resources of Ireland in our 
hands. If but 5,000 be sent, I submit the quantum necessary 
to the wisdom and liberality of the French Government, observ¬ 
ing only that we could not, in that case, calculate at once on 
the immediate possession of the funds, which, in the other in¬ 
stance, w'e could seize directly. 

Very much would depend upon the manifesto to be published 
on the first landing. I conceive the declaration of the object 
and intentions of the Republic should contain, among others, 
the following topics ;— 

1st. An absolute disavowal of all idea of conquest, and a 
statement that the French came as friends and brothers, with 
iro other view than to assist the people in throwing off the yoke 
of England. 2d. A declaration of perfect security and protec¬ 
tion to the free exercise of all religions, without distinction or 
preference; and the perpetual abolition of all ascendancy, or 
connexion, between church and state. Od. A declaration of 
perfect security and protection of persons and property to all 
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who should demean themselves as good citizens and friends to 
the liberty of their country ; with strong denunciations against 
those who should support or countenance the cause of British 
tyranny and usurpation. 4lh. An invitation to the peo]:)le to 
join the Republican standard, and a promise to recommend to 
the future legislature of their country every individual who 
should distinguish himself by his courage, zeal, and ability. 
5th. An invitation to the people immediately to organize them¬ 
selves, and form a national convention, for the purpose of fram¬ 
ing a government, and of administerit)g the affairs of Ireland 
until such government could bo framed and put in activity. 

Other topics will naturally suggest themselves; but these 
seem to me, from my knowledge of Irelatid, to be aniojig the 
most likely, as well to raise the people, as to remove the fears 
and anxieties, (especially on the great heads of property and 
religion,) of many who might otherwise be neutral, or perhaps 
adverse, but who would gladly support the independence of their 
country, when satisfied as to these points. It is with the most 
sincere pleasure that I can assure the French (lovernment, that 
their singular moderation with regard to Holland, when that 
country lay at their mercy, had an inconceivable effect on the 
mind of every independent man in Ireland, and removed, almost 
entirely, the reluctance which many felt to put themselves to 
the hazard and uncertainty of a revolution. 

To recapitulate. Whatl conceive would be indispensably ne¬ 
cessary to be furnished, on the part of the French Republic, 
would be : 1st. An anned force, not exceeding 20,000 men, 
nor less than 5,000. If 20,000, to be landed as near Dublin 
as possible; if a smaller number, in the North of Ireland, near 
Belfast. 2d. A general whose name and character should be 
well known in Ireland. Sd. Arms and ammunition, as much 
as could be spared : a train of artillery, with an adcijuate num¬ 
ber of experienced cannoniers and engineers. 4th. Such a sum 
of money as the French Government might feel necessary, and 
could grant, consistently with their other arrangements. 

On the x^art of the people of Ireland, the measures which I 
conceive would be most immediately necessary to ensure suc¬ 
cess and establish our independence, would be as follow : 

First, of course, to raise as many soldiers as we had arms to 
put into their hands, which would be the only limitation as to 
numbers. 

Secondly. To call a national convention, for which a basis is 
laid in the General Committee of the Catholics, mentioned in 
my first memorial, who, when joined by Delegates from the 
Dissenters, would be actually the representatives of nine-tenths 
of the peoxile. The first act of the Convention thus constituted 
should be, to declare themselves the representatives of the Irish 
{•eople, free and independent, and, in that cai>acity to form an 
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alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French Republic— 
stipulating, that neither party should make peace with England 
without the other, and until the two Republic were acknow¬ 
ledged,—and also a treaty of commerce, on terms of mutual ad¬ 
vantage. As the immediate formation of a national convention 
is of the last importance, I wish earnestly to press on the notice 
of the French Government the unspeakable advantage of having, 
if possible, an imposing force in the first instance, for this rea¬ 
son ; that the men of a certain rank in life, and situation as to 
property, (for instance, the actual members of the Catholic Com¬ 
mittee, who must be those who naturally would form the conven¬ 
tion,) would, in that case, at once declare themselves, and begin 
to act, which 1 cannot venture to ensure that they would do, at 
least for some time, if they saw but a small force landed. For 
the great body of the people, whom I have mentioned as being 
organized under the name of Defenders, and a great proportion 
of theDissenters, the number to be landed is of little consequence 
as to them ; for my firm belief is, that if but one thousand 
French were landed, it would be impossible to prevent the pea¬ 
santry of Ireland from rising, as one man, to join them; but 
then, we should lose the inestimable advantages which would 
result from the immediate organization of a body which could 
call itself the Government of Ireland, and, as such, instantly 
assume the legislative and executive functions, raise money, 
grant commissions, and, especially, conclude the alliance with 
France, the eclat of which must naturally produce the most be¬ 
neficial and important consequences. Without such an arrange¬ 
ment, our commencement would have more the air of an insur¬ 
rection than a revolution; and though, I again repeat, I would 
have no doubt of the ultimate success of the attempt, yet the 
difficulties, at first, would be multiplied, in proportion to the 
smallness of the force which might Ire landed. The measures 
I am now about to mention, which can only be effectually exe¬ 
cuted by a body that might, with some appearance of justice, 
call itself the Irish Government, will show, at once, the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of a national convention being organized; 
that not an hour should be lost in framing it; and, of course, 
that every possible effort should be made to send such force as 
would ensure its formation in the first instance. 

The convention, being once formed, should proceed to pub¬ 
lish, among others, the following proclamations; from every 
one of which, I have no shadow of doubt, would result the most 
powerful effects ;— 

1st. One to the people at large : notifying their independence 
and their alliance with the French Republic ; forbidding all ad¬ 
herence to the British Government, imder the penalty of high 
treason ; ordering all taxes and contributions to be paid only to 
such persons as should be appointed by the Convention to receive 
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them; and, in the mean time, making all collectors and public 
officers responsible, with life and property, for all moneys in 
their hands. This would at once set the law of opinion on their 
side, and give a spirit to every individual embarked in the cause. 
It would then be a war, not an insurrection ; and even that cir¬ 
cumstance, as operating on the minds of the soldiery, 1 consider 
as of great importance. 

2d. One to the militia of Ireland : recalling them to the 
standard of their country, paying the value of their arms, and 
granting an immediate discharge to all who should demand it ; 
and ensuring a preference in all military promotion, and a pro¬ 
vision in land, or otherwise,, at the end of the war, (according to 
the rank and services of each,) to those who should enter into 
the service of their country. J am convinced, as I am of my 
existence, that this single proclamation would bring over the 
entire militia of Ireland, which is, in fact, the only formidable 
force in the country ! but 1 must add, at the same time, that 
this proclamation can only be published, with eHcct, by a Na¬ 
tional Government. 

3d. One addressed to all Irishmen now serving in the navy 
of England : recalling them directly from that service ; remind¬ 
ing them that thejr are a majority, in the proportion of two to 
one, and, therefore, exhorting them to seize on the vessels, and 
bring them into the Irish ports,—engaging the faith of the 
nation to purchase the ships at their value, as prizes; to give, 
as in the case of the militia, an immediate discharge to all who 
should desire it, ensuring promotion, in preference, to all who 
should remain in the service ; stating the hardships to which 
they are subject in the British service, into which they have 
been forced either by hunger or the press-gang ; dwelling i)ar- 
ticularly on the unjust distribution of their prize-money, stating 
the enormous disproportion between the share of an admiral or 
a captain, and that of a common seaman ; ensuring them an 
equitable rate in that respect, to be established in the future 
Irish navy; and reminding them of the immense wealth to be 
made by captures on the prodigious expanse of the British com¬ 
merce, which now embraces that of the whole world. From 
such a proclamation, issuing from an Irish Government, 1 am 
sanguine enough to expect the most powerful effects. Let it 
never be forgotten, that two-thirds of the British seamen, as 
they are called, are, in fact, Irishmen. I will not say that this 
proclamation would bring one ship into the Irish harbours; but 
this I say—that if human nature be human nature, it would raise 
such a spirit of jealousy and distrust in the naval service of 
Great Britain, as must most materially serve the cause of the 
Republic. Will any English Admiral leave Portsmouth with 
confidence, with such a proclamation as that hanging over his 
head—against which, too, he has nothing to oppose but the 
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mere force of discipline ? How much will that discipline be 
necessarily relaxed from the fear, lest, by enforcing it strictly, 
the majority of the crew should instantly mutiny and carry the 
ship where they would meet with protection and support amongst 
their friends and connexions, their wives and children—in one 
word, in their native country? Will any English captain be 
found to tie up an Irish seaman for a trifling ofl'ence, and flog 
him before the face of the crow, two-thirds of whom are Irish, 
with the terror of such a proclamation before his eyes ? And, 
especially, what weapon has the English Government to oppose 
in return ? 1 supplicate the attention of the French Government 
to this point, which is, in my jurlgment, of the very highest im¬ 
portance. It would be in her navy that England would be, then, 
first found vulnerable. If there were no other object proposed 
but this single one, 1 affirm with confiderjce, it is of magnitude, 
by itself, sufficient to decide the French Government to make 
every effort to obtain it; which can only be effected through 
the medium of a national Government to be established in Ire¬ 
land. It would be easy to add a thousand arguments on this 
topic : but 1 trust, knowing as I do the superior talents and in¬ 
formation of those whom I address, that what I have said will 
be sufficient to open the subject; and I do again most earnestly 
entreat them to follow, in their own minds, the long chain of 
consequences which must flow, as to the naval power of Eng¬ 
land, from the measure which I have mentioned, supposing it 
to have that success which 1 cannot myself for a moment doubt 
but it must. 

4. A proclamation recalling, in general terms, all Irishmen 
from the dominions of Great Britain, whether in the land or sea 
service, or otherwise, within a certain period, under pain of 
being treated as emigrants. The effect of this measure will be 
seen when I come to speak of the actual and casual resources of 
Ireland. 

5. An address to the people of England and Scotland, as 
distinguished from the Government: stating the grounds of the 
conduct of the Irish nation, and declaring their earnest desire 
to avoid the effusion of blood; that they wish merely for the 
independence of their country, which, at all hazards, they are 
determined to maintain ; warning the English people, by the 
examples of the American and French Revolutions, how impossi¬ 
ble it is to conquer a whole people determined to be free; de¬ 
monstrating, by calculation, the expense of the war, and apply¬ 
ing to their interests, as a commercial people, contrasted and 
opposed to the personal views of their King and Government; 
showing them how little they could gain in the most prosperous 
event, how much blood and treasure they must necessarily ex¬ 
pend, and, finally, pointing out the certain consequences to Eng- 
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land, if she should fail in the contest. If this proclamation were 
published, I apprehend, as its principles are jtist, it ini^ht em¬ 
barrass the British Minister considerably in his operations, so 
as, perhaps, to render it impossible for him to continue the war. 
But, as I do not at all calculate on the good sense or spirit of 
the British people, who seem to me for some years to have to¬ 
tally renounced that share of both which they once possessed, I 
will submit that, if it totally failed in its object, and the Jinglish 
nation were so infatuated as to support the Minister in the war, 
this proclamation should be followed by the next. 

6th. The immediate confiscation of every shilling of English 
property in Ireland, of every species, moveable or fixed, and 
appropriating it to the national service, which would then be an 
act of strict justice, as the English people would have made 
themselves parties in the war. In this manner, I submit, one 
of two things must happen; either the English people would 
decidedly oppose the war—and, if so, peace, and the e.stablish- 
ment of the independence of Ireland, would direr^tly follow— 
or they would support the war, in which case <hey lose, at once, 
an immense property in Ireland, which is instantly transferred, 
and becomes a wem)on against them in the hands of their ene¬ 
mies—not to speiiK of the discontents which the loss of such a 
vast property in land, in money lent on mortgages, in goods, 
and in debts, must produce amongst all ranks, and more espe¬ 
cially amongst the merchants and traders in England. 

I will not trespass longer on the time of the French Goveni- 
ment, but hasten to give a brief sketch of the actual and casual 
resources of Ireland, and then conclude. First, her population, 
4,500,000. It is necessary to state on what grounds I assert 
this : in 1 788 there existed a tax on hearths in Ireland, by which 
means the number of houses was known with sufificient accuracy 
to those who administered the revenue. The number of people 
in Ireland, allowing six to a family, was, in that year, calcu¬ 
lated by one of the commissioners, who, of course, had jrerfect 
information, at 4,100,000, and it was allowed to be under the 
truth, as well because some houses must necessarily have been 
omitted, as that the proportion of six to a family was less than 
what was usually found in Ireland, where the people are natu¬ 
rally prolific. I speak here from memory, but the calcidation 
is to be found in tlie transactions of the Royal Acarlemy of Ire¬ 
land, which may, perhaps, be in the National Library, and it 
will justify my assertion that the people of Ireland amount to 
4,500,000. But, though Ireland is populous, .she is poor! We 
are, thanks to the ruinous connexion with England, almost 
without trade or manufactures ; and while that connexion holds, 
we shall continue so, for this, among other reasons,—that a 
wretched Irish peasant is tempted even by the scanty pay and 
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subsistence of a foot-soldier, from which a well-fed and well- 
clothed English artizan turns with contempt. The army of Eng¬ 
land is supported by the misery of Ireland. 

Ireland would, however, in case of a revolution, possess, 
amongst others, the following resources: 1st. Her actual re¬ 
venues, amounting, at present, to about 2,000,000/. per annum, 
making 48,000,000 livres. 2d. The church, college, and chapter 
lands, whose exact value I do not know, but which are of vast 
amount. 3<i. The property of absentees who never visit the 
country at all, amounting, at least, to 1,000,000/. sterling, or 
24,000,000 livres. 4th. The casual property of emigrants, which 
would amount to a very great sum, but which, as depending on 
circumstances, cannot be reduced to calculation. 5th. The pro¬ 
perty of Englishmen in Ireland, whether vested in land, mort¬ 
gages on land, trade, manufactures, bonds, bills, book debts, 
or otherwise, to be confiscated, and applied to the discharge of 
the obligations incurred in the acquisition of the independence 
of Ireland ; 1 cannot say what the amount of this might be, but 
it must be immense. One English nobleman, Earl Mansfield, 
(formerly Ambassador to Paris, under the name of Ix)rd Stor¬ 
mont, and an implacable enemy of France,) has 300,000/. ster- 
ling, or 7,200,000 livres, lent on mortgages in Jreland; another 
English gentleman, Mr. Taylor, has 150,000/. sterling, or 
3,600,000 livres, lent in like manner. I mention these instances 
to point out to the French Government what unspeakable con¬ 
fusion the measure I propose would be likely to produce in Eng¬ 
land, and what a staggering blow the separation of Ireland 
would be, in a commercial point of view, not to speak of the 
military, or, which is of far more consequence, the naval part 
of the question. 

I have now done. I submit to the wisdom of the French Go¬ 
vernment, that England is the implacable, inveterate, irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy of the Republic, which never can be in perfect 
security whilst that nation retains the dominion of the sea; 
that, in con.sequence, every possible effort should be made to 
humble her pride, and to reduce her power; that it is in Ire¬ 
land, and in Ireland only, that she is vulnerable—a fact, of the 
truth of which the French Government cannot be too strongly 
impressed ; that, by establishing a free Republic in Ireland, 
^ey attach to France a grateful ally, whose cordial assistance, 
in peace and war, she might command, and who, from situation 
and produce, could most essentially serve her; that, at the same 
time, they cut off from England her most firm support, in 
losing which she is laid under insuperable difficulties in re¬ 
cruiting her army, and, especially, in equipping, victualling, and 
manning her navy, which, unless for the resources she drew 
from Ireland, she would be absolutely unable to do; that, by 
these means, and suffer me to add, by these means only, her arro- 
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gance can be effectually humbled, and her enormous and in¬ 
creasing power at sea reduced within due bounds, an object 
essential not only to France, but to all Europe; Uiat it is at 
least possible, by the measures mentioned, that not only her 
future resources, as to her navy, may be intercepted and cut off 
at the fountain-head, but that a part of her fleet may be ac¬ 
tually transferred to the Republic of Ireland; that the Irish 
people are united and prepared, and want but the means to 
begin ; that, not to speak of the policy or the pleasure of re¬ 
venge, in humbling a haughty and implacable rival, it is, in 
itself, a great and splendid act of generosity and justice, worthy 
of the Republic in Europe, to rescue a whole nation from a 
slavery under which they have groaned for six hundred years; 
that it is for the glory of France, after emancipating Holland, 
and receiving Belgium into her bosom, to establish one more free 
Republic in Europe; that it is for her interest to cut off, for 
ever, as she now may do, one half of the resources of England, 
and lay her under extreme difficulties in the employment of the 
other. Foir all these reasons, in the name of justice, of hu¬ 
manity, of liberty, of my own country, and of France herself, I 
supplicate the Directory to lake into consideration the state of 
Ireland; and l><p^anting her the powerful aid ami protection 
of the Republic, to enable her at once to vindicate her liberty, 
to humble her tyrant, and to assume that independent station, 
among the nations of the earth, for which her soil, her pro¬ 
ductions and her position, her population and her spirit, have 
designed her. 


A LETTER 

From General to Mrs. Tone, vyrilten on the point of his 
embarking in the Uantri/ Jiaj/ Expedition. 

Head Quarters, at Brest, Nov. 30 , 1796. 

Mv deahest Love, I wrote to you on the 26th of May 
last, desiring you to remove with all our family to France by 
the first opportunity, but the ship which carried my letter was 
taken by the English, so I suppose you never received it. 1 
wrote to you a second time, repeating my orders, and giving 
you very full directions for your conducting yourself, in case of 
my not being in France at the time of your arrival; this letter 
I gave to the American consul at Paris, who promised to for¬ 
ward it by a safe hand, on the 28th of July last, so I am in 
hopes it reached you; and by calculating the dates, and allowr- 
ing for your lying-in and recovery, I presume you are by this 
on your passage to Havre, and I cannot express the unspeak¬ 
able anxiety I feel for your safety, and that of our dear little 
babies, exposed to all the inconveniences and perils of a winter 
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passage. I trust in God you will get safe and well, and that 
by the time you will receive this, wc shall have finished our 
business; in which case, you and 1 will devote the remainder of 
our lives to each other, for 1 am truly weary of the perpetuiil 
separation that we have lived in, I may almost say, from the 
day of our marriage. 

The Government here has at length seriously taken up the 
affair of Ireland, and, in consequence, shortly after my last 
letter to you, I received orders to join General Hoche, who com¬ 
mands the expedition, in chief, at Rennes, where he was quar¬ 
tered. After remaining at Rennes near two months, we set off" 
for Brest, in onler to proceed to our destination ; but great bo¬ 
dies move slowly; it is only to-day that our preparations are 
comjileted, and the day after to-morrow I expect, to embark on 
board the Indomptable, of 80 guns. Our force will be of fifteen 
ships-ol'-the-line, and ten frigates, and, I suppose, (for I do not 
exactly know,) of at least 10,000 of the best troops in France. 
If we arrive safe, with that force, I have not the least doubt of 
success, es])ecially as Ireland is now wound up to the highest 
pitch of discontent. I have the rank of Adjutant General, and 
1 am immediately in General Hoche’s family. 1 offered to 
serve with the grenadiers, who w'ill form the' autanced guard of 
the army, as being the post of danger and of honour; but the 
General refused me, very handsomely, saying that it was neces¬ 
sary for his arrangements that 1 should be immediately about 
his person. You see by this, that, as a military man, 1 am in¬ 
finitely better off than 1 had any reason to expect. There is 
the very best spirit in the troops, both officers and soldiers, 
and, in short, nothing can prevent our success, unless it is that 
we should be totally defeated by the British fleet on our pas¬ 
sage. I have no doubt but they are cruising to intercept us ; 
and if we fall in with them, the engagement will be, perhaps, 
the most desperate one that has ever been fought at sea be¬ 
tween the two powers—for our orders are to submit (I mean 
the arpiy on board) to the Captain’s orders in every thing 
except to strike t<» the enemy ; of course wc must fight to the 
last extremity, and I have no doubt but we will do so; if we 
should even be defeated, they will not take us all, and, in that 
case, those who escape will, I hope, push on for Ireland ; in 
short, now wc are at sea, I think we will not turn back without 
finishing our business. 

I would not write thus to terrify you needlessly, but long 
before you receive my letter the affair will be over, one way or 
the other; I hope happily for us, in which case I once more 
promise you never to quit you again for any temptation of 
fame, honour, or interest. After all we have suff'ered, a little 
tranquillity is now surely due to us. 

The circumstances under which I write compel me to ad- 
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dress you in the most serious style. On the eve of such «n 
expedition as I am about to embark in, and with the prospect 
of such an action before me as that in which it is likely we may 
be engaged, 1 cannot conceal from yon nor myself that "1 have 
to expect the greatest danger, and, it is possible, in short, that 
I may fall in the contest; should that event happen, I hope you 
will have the courage to .supy>ort the loss as may becom<? yon, 
as well for your own sake as tliatof <nir dear chihlren. I know, 
by what I feel at this moment, how severe will be the trial 
which, in that case, yoti will undergo ; but the evil will be then 
inevitable, and the duty you owe to our darling babies must in¬ 
cite you to a great exertion of the tirinness which I know you 
possess; and, in short, whatever the effort may cost you, you 
must not sink under it. 1 need not add any cold arguments on 
the folly of grieving for what is not to be retrifwed. I entreat 
you, as you love me, for your ow'ii sake, and for that of our 
little ones, that you may collect all your courage, and should 
the very worst happen, remember, you will be then their only 
parent. I need not, indeed, I cannot say more. 

In case of any thing happening to me, and that the expedi¬ 
tion should suecce^^ yon will, of course, remove by the first 
opportunity to Ireland. 1 do not think so ill of iny <‘ountry, or 
of my friciifls, as f o doidit that, in that case, provision will be made 
for you and my children. In case of my deatli ami the failure of 
the expedition, 1 confess 1 am at a loss to a<lviBc you. How¬ 
ever, not to be wanting to yoursell', yon will adilress yourself, 
by petition, to the Freireh Executive Directory, and particu¬ 
larly to Carnot, (with whom I am aetjuainted, and with whom 
I have done all my business since my arrival in France,) stat¬ 
ing the cireumstama\s, and praying relief; you will, also, ad¬ 
dress yourself to General Clarke, to whom you may write umler 
cover to Carnot; to Colonel Shee, who is my y)artieular friend, 
and embarked with me on this expedition; and, lastly, to Gene- 
lal Hoche, who knows my services, and will, I am sure, in that 
<-ase, be of use to you. Cuxl knows whether all this may jjro- 
duce any thing, for the Government here is, I know, in tlie last 
distress for money ; however, you will at least try. If that fails, 
as Matt will, I trust in God, be with you, I leave it to your 
common judgment and prudence to determine what may be 
most advisable, whether to remain in France or to return to 
America; in which latter case, as the little you now have will 
be almost totally gone, you must go to Carolina or Georgia, 
where alone it will be possible for you to exist; and, in that ease, 
I commit you to the goodness of that Supreme Power who has 
so often almost miraculously preserved us, entreating only of 
Matt, as he cherishes the memory of a brother who verv sin¬ 
cerely and affectionately loved him, that he may not tpnt you 
for a moment, while he can be useful to you, but act as a 
faithful friend to you and a father to mv darling babies. 

VOL II. 2 G " 
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1 have now tinished the most painful hour of my life ; i have 
advised and prepared you for the very worst event, and be as¬ 
sured that the prospect of our separation cannot be more terri¬ 
ble to you than it is to me, but I hope we have, notwithstand¬ 
ing:, both of us courage sufficient to contemplate it with steadi¬ 
ness. l^et us now turn the ]ncturc, and see what the bright 
side of it offers to our view. 

If we do not meet the English fleet, or, meeting them, if we 
force our way, and, in short, if I reach Ireland in safety, {that 
is to say, nnth my tm thousand French loners at my buck,') there 
is not a shadow of doubt of our success ; and when the country 
is ont'e emancipated, there will be I think, no situation that 1 
will, in reason, denuiiul, which will be refused me, and, in that 
case, you will sec whether or not the principal desire of my life 
be not to make you happy ; indeed, my dearest love, you are the 
main-spring of every action of my life and every thought of 
my heart. Remember, 1 am now in the high road to fortune, 
aitd, 1 hope, to fame—for, if we succeed, I think I may say I 
have earned some reymtatioii ; but I can also say, that neither 
fame nor fortune are an object with me, farther than as they 
will enable me to manifest my sense of your goodness and vir¬ 
tues. As I shall arrive there with the rank of Adjutant-Cfene- 
ral, and with the favour of the Commander in Chief, and, I 
hope, the good-will of my countrymen,—and as an Irish army 
will be, of course, directly formed,—I shall, 1 presume, not be 
offered a lower rank than I now hold, and if I behave, as I 
ho])e I shall, in a manner becoming a goo<l officer, 1 have, at 
least, as good a chance of promotion as another, so at last I 
shall be, as Miss Mary, to whom I beg my compliments, used 
to say, in ray etat militaire. In that case, as 1 shall have at 
least a regiment, I shall be able, to settle Matt to our satisffic- 
tion, and, I think, as the Citizen Arthur has made a voyage 
also in the cause, I will have a right to demand a place for 
him also; so Miss Mary will have a chance to see three of her 
brothers in very gaudy green coats, and with long sabres by 
their sides, and then I hope she will be easy. I wear at present 
a fine embroidered scarlet cape and cuff's on my uniform, and a 
laced hat, which is only permitted to the General officers, but 
I shall be happy on the first occasion (would to God it were to¬ 
morrow !) to <'hange my blue coat for one as green as a leek, 
which 1 think will be more becoming. If I arrive in safety the 
other side, the first thing I shall do will be to appoint Matt my 
aid-de-camp, in his absence, and that will set him going ad¬ 
vantageously ; in short, I have a thousand fine things in my 
head for you all, if Messieurs, the English, allow me to pass 
clear, for, as the poet hath it— 

“ If we meet with a privateer, or a lofty man of war, 

“ e will not stay to wrangle, to chatter, nor to jar.” 
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It IS not our business to fight those gentlenieii at sea, if we eaii 
possibly avoid it, and you may be sure we will do every thing 
in our power, and I hope yet we may get clear; in which case, 
as I have already said ten times, you shall see what you shall 
see. 

I have now finished the best and the w'orst that can happen 
to us, but there remains a third way, which is, that it may hap¬ 
pen that we should be beaten back, in s]>ite of all our efforts, 
and that I should, so, return in safety to France. In that case, 
I think I shall be able to retain my pay as Adjutant General, 
which, as things go here, will be a vast addition to our little 
fortune; 1 will then buy or hire a small farm within a few 
miles of Paris, and devote the remainder of my life to making 
you happy and educating our children. This last way, though 
iKjt so bad as my first supposition, is yet just now to me a very 
gloomy prospect, for the reasons 1 am about to mention. 

Since my arrival in France 1 have had no c'ommunication 
whatsoever with Ireland, but I have seen the English papers 
pretty regularly, by favour of Madgett, who is in the Bureau 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs; I had, in consequence, the 
mortification togjiiwl, in May last, that John Keogh was arrest¬ 
ed, by order of Government, with Sir Edward Bellew, (a great 
aristocrat,) and several others; however, I watched the papers 
carefully for some months after, and as I saw no farther men¬ 
tion of the business, I am in very great hopes that they were 
immediately released, and that the affair blew over, hut 1 have 
no certainty. Since that time (indeed, within these few days) 
while we were on our marcli. to Brest, I found an English 
paper, wherein there was an article, copied from the Northern 
Star of September 16, by which I saw, to my most unspeak¬ 
able distress and anxiety, that Harry Haslitt, and two persons 
of the name of Osborne and Shanaghan, had been arrested that 
day at Belfast, on a charge of high treason, and that Sam. 
Neilson and Russell had surrendered themselves voluntarily. 
You will judge how I felt this blow ! The instant 1 arrived, I 
ran to Hoche to communicate the news, and we agreed imme¬ 
diately to dispatch a proper person to Ireland, on board an 
American vessel, partly to obtain intelligence, but principally 
to give notice to my friends, through a channel which I pointed 
out, to avail themselves of every chicane and artifice of the law 
to put off their trials, in order to give us time, if possible, to 
arrive to their relief. This person left Brest the 7th of this 
month, and I trust he arrived safe, but, in the mean time, I am 
in the most extreme anxiety and distress of mind. If we reach 
Ireland, which we may now, as 1 hope, do, in ten days, (sup¬ 
posing no unlucky accident,) we shall, I trust, be in time to ex¬ 
tricate them; but if unfortunately we should be too late for 
that, at least we shall be in time to revenge them, and, in that 
case, woe to their persecutors! 

a o a 
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While I am on the subject of my friends, I am to acquaint 
you that our poor friend Major Sweetman was unfortunately 
killed in a duel near London, in January last. It was in the 
English papers I saw this intelligence, and I do not think I 
was ever more shocked in ray life; 1 did not recover my spirits 
for a month after, and even yet 1 think of his death with the 
utmost regret, in which I arn sure you will join me. Not to 
speak of my personal regret for him, I need not mention what 
a loss we have of him at this moment, when his courage, 
talents, and patriotism, would be of such essential service. 1 
am must sincerely sorry for him on every account, public and 
private, and I did not think I could have been so affected as 1 
was by his death. 

To return to our own affairs. On your arrival at Havre, you 
will of course, agreeably to my former directions, have writ¬ 
ten to Madgett, who will forward you this, as I send it to him 
under cover. My tirst design was, that you shoidd go on to 
Paris, but, on farther recollection, living there is so very expen¬ 
sive, as well as travelling also, that you had better fix your¬ 
selves, until you hear from me, at some of the villages within 
a few leagues of Havre, where you will, -hire lodgings and 
make your own kitchen, &c. There is a village called Yvetot, 
that I think would suit you. If any thing should happen to 
me, you will have no business on to Paris ; and, in that case, if 
your determination be to settle in France, you can fix yourself 
in some little spot in that neighbourhood as well as any where 
else, and Matt must do his hest for you all, in my place. If 
you should resolve to return to America, you will be near 
Havre, from whence you will have the most frequent opportu¬ 
nities; and I conf ess, under the circumstances, I would recom~ 
mend Carolina, and esjieciully Georgia, where land is very cheap, 
before France, W'here you will labour, I fear, under insurmount¬ 
able difficulties, from your ignorance iff' the language, customs, 
and manners. If, as I hope and trust, I arrive safe in Ireland, 
and we succeed, as in that case I think we infallibly shall, 
still I wish you rather to be at Vrefot, for example, than at 
Paris, for the sake of economy, as well as a thousand other 
reasons. If you do not arrive soon, it is probable you may re¬ 
ceive another letter with this, for the very first thing I shall do 
after our landing will bq^ you may be sure, to write to you, 
under cover, as before, to Madgett, and I will also take care 
to remit you money for your occasions, and the very first mo¬ 
ment that my duty will permit, I will fly with the utmost eager¬ 
ness to embrace you all; God only knows how I long for that 
moment. 

This letter is dreadfully unconnected, but the fact is, 1 write 
in a state of the utmost anxiety and incertitude ; if 1 remained 
in France, and you were, with my babies, on the ocean, it 
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would be full sufficient to keep me in continual uneasiness; or, 
if you were here, safe arrived, and I was embarked, though 
my anxiety would be infinitely lessened, still I should have fully 
sufficient to occupy me; but situated as we are, I have both to 
encounter : uncertain of your fate and that of our children—un¬ 
certain of my own, in which you and they are so deeply inte- 
rested-:^! think it is hardly possible to conceive a more painful 
and anxious situation; add to this, that I am obliged to devour 
my uneasiness, from the fear of appearing disheartened at the 
moment of embarkation. Well, the imcertainty of the afiair, at 
least, will soon have an end. Ten days, I think now, must 
settle it, and I am sure no extremity, scarcely, can be so terri¬ 
ble as the state of suspense in which I now find myself. If we 
succeed in our enterprise, I never w’ill again hazard my happi¬ 
ness and your’s for any imaginable temptation of honour or in¬ 
terest ; if we fail, at least it is in an honourable cause and on 
just principles; and, in either case, you shall not hear of my 
behaving in a manner to cause you, or my children, to blush 
for me. 

I have this moment received orders to embark in half an hour. 
I have, of courj|^^ime to add no more. I recommend you all 
to the protection of Heaven. God Almighty for ever bless and 
preserve you ! Adieu, my dearest life and soul ? Kiss my dar¬ 
ling babies for me ten thousand times, and love me ever as I 
love you. 

Once more adieu ! 

T. W. TONE. 

Brest, December 2, 1796. 


THE END. 
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